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ADVERTISEMENT. 

^T^HE fame reasons whichf during the publi- 
cation of the Mirror^ made the Authors 
anxious to be concealed, and which are hinted in 
the laft paper of that work, made them equally so* 
licitous to be unknown during the publication of 
the Lounger. For this reason, during the time 
of this last publication, the circumstance of the 
Authors of these two works being the same, 
was endeavoured to be concealed from the Pub- 
lic, and federal papers were industriously Mrritten 
on the contrary supposition. At the close of 
the publication, the reasons for that concealment 
ceased; and therefore, in the concluding Num- 
ber of the Lounger it is admitted to be i^ tb* 
Authors of the MiRROR. 
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N**!. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1785. 



J^y goCte avec phhir 
Lei charmetpeu connnt a'un innocent Loisir : 
Toujourt oecupe sans avoir rien dfaire» 

DESTOUCHES. 

JN OTHING 18 perhaps 90 difficult as to find out 
business proper for the idle ; and, though it may ap« 
pear paradoxical, yet I believe none have so much 
need of it as they. The man who is professionally 
employed, in whatever department, goes on in the 
track which habit has marked out for him, at peace 
with his own thoughts and the world ; but he whoia 
every passing moment reproaches with doing nothings 
must often fly for reliel to very useless or very un«r 
worthy occupations. He will often be dissipated 
without amusement, and intemperate without plea* 
sure, merely because dissipation is preferable to va- 
cancy, and intemperance to hfllessness. 

There is however a kind of men, whom accident 
has thrown out of the business of life, and whom 
temperament, if not virtue, keeps out of the dissipa. 
tion of it, who hold a station of less destn]6^ive and 
more dignified indolence^ whom the qquv^^vlh^ <)f \K«k 
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2 THE LOUNGER. N® !• 

own thoughts renders independent of vulgar society, 
and the vigour and variety of whose imagination free 
from the necessity pf resorting to frivolous or censu 
rablc amusements. Among the first sort, the tran- 
sition is easy from the yawn of inanity to the roar of 
riot and intemperance ; but penons of the latter 
description, idle in condu^ but of a£kive minds, at 
they seldom experience the uneasiness of tbe one, 
seldom incur the bkme ef the other. 

As far as the freedom from dissipation extends^ 
tl>e writer of the present Paper thinks he may lav 
claim to the last ot those characters. It were nee«- 
less, and indeed improper, to trouble his readers 
witli the history of those incidents in his lifie which 
have thrown him out of the number of the profes- 
sionally busy ; some untoward circumstances ia point 
of fortune, and some feelings, perhaps blameable 
from their nicety, drew him, at an early period of 
life, out from among the bustle of mankind ; but 
without the misanthropy that arises from disgust, or 
the despondency that is sometimes the consequence of 
disappointment. 

Those incidents, however, did not abridge, but 
perhaps rather increased, the extent ef his society. 
Within the pale of a particular profession, a man's 
companions and associates are chiefly limited to some 
jMrticular class with which that profession is con- 
noted. But he who is an idler without unsocial dis* 
positions, finds occasional companions in all characters 
and professions, who are neither estranged from hint 
by the jealousy of rivalship, nor kept at a distance by 
the opposite nature of their pursuits and occupations^ 

The busy, it must be owned, are apt to treat such 
a man with more kindness than deference. This if 
was not long before I experienced : but of a temp' 
not e-^sily offended, 1 only smiled at perceiving 
and it rather, toothed my indolence, tnan provol 
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my spleen, when I found that I had acquired a deiio- 
inihation more innocent than respectable. I was 
called a Lounger by all my acquaintance, and much 
the greater part of my friends agreed to the appel- 
lation. If at any time I felt the undignified souqd of 
the name, yet I took credit with myself, on the other 
hand, ior not deserving it. It flattered a secret pride 
to be somewhat more than the world thouglit me. 

Of generic names, indeed, people are not always 
very scrupulous in the application, and therefore I 
coiud easily pardon those who ranked me under the 
class of men which the title of Lounger distinguishes. 
He whose walks are pointed neither to the resorts of 
the merchant, the lawyer, the soldier, or the church- 
man, it may fairly be supposed has no motive for 
them at all ; and the first of any of those profes8ioi;8 
who crosses him in his way, wiU accuse him of being 
a Lounger, He will still more seem to deserve that 
name, u he frequents their places of meeting without 
having any business congenial to those places. 

The same superiority will be assumed by the pro- 
fessedly idlcy as by the professionally busy. In th« 
haunts of amusement and of pleasure, the man who 
does not warmly worship the deity of the place, will 
be accounted a supernumerary by his votaries. At 
baUs and card-parties I have as frequently heard my- 
self called a I^ungeTf as on Change or in Courts of 
Law. 

Abroad, for I was prevailed on by a friend to ac- 
company him for some time on his travels, I was not 
just called a Lounger, the French and Italian lan- 
guages not possessing an exactly synonymous term, 
and those which approach nearest to it not being 
respectful enough to be applied to a stranger. Both 
nations indeed are idle with so much activity, and 
contrive to do nothing, and to say nothing, with so 
fnuch interest in their looks, and so much movement 

B ? 
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in their gestures, that it is no wonder the word should 
not find a place in their vocabulary : but they too 
marked some traces of my character ; though, as is 
their custom, they tacked a compliment to their 

draught of it, * Monsieur,* said the Abb^ » 

at a petit souper of Madame dc V 's, at Parisy 

* Monsieur est quelquefois Revcur^ mau toujovri inter'* 
ess ant y touj'urs cumable !* 

On all those occasions, however, I was not quite 
80 idle as those around me imagined. Like Alfred 
in the Danish camp, I harped for them, but observed 
for myself ; and, like him too, enjoyed my observa- 
tion the more that it was secret and unsuspected. If 
this resemblance should convey some idea of trea* 
chery, of advantage over those with whom I asso* 
ciatcd, let it be known, at least, that in the use of 
it 1 was perfectly inoffensive. The Lounger is one 
jof the best natured characters in the world, even in 
the sense which I allow the term to apply to myself. 
'Tis the player who frets, and scolds, and is angry ; 
the looker-on sees more errors in the play ; but he 
applies them only to the theory of the game, and 
th uks but little of the party who commits them. 

As a Lounger, I had from my earliest age been 
fond of books, and sometimes ventured to write when 
I was tired of reading. A Lounger of the sort I 
could wish to be thought, is one who, even amidst 
a certain intercourse with mankind, preserves a con^ 
stant intimacy with himself; it is not therefore to be 
wondered at, if he should sometimes, if I may be 
allowed the expression, correspond with himself, and 
write down, if he can write at all, what he wishes 
this favourite companion more particularly to remark* 
Exactly of this sort are the notes and memorandums 
I have sometimes been tempted to make : transcripts 
of what I have felt or thought, or little records of 
what I have heard or read> set down without m^y 
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other arrangement than what the disposition of the 
time might prompt. These little papers formed a 
kind of new society^ which I could command at any 
time, without stirring from my fire-side. It was, of 
all sorts of company, the most fitted for a Lounger; 
company in which he could be unaccommodating 
without offence, and inattentive without incivility. 

The idea of giving those trifles to the world in the 
form of periodical essays, is an effort beyond the 
usual force of my character. Unknown, however, 
as a Man, and new as an Author, the Lounger risks 
but Httle either in censure or in praise. There is a 
censure, indeed, and a suffrage, which no man caa 
escape, to which one of his disposition is peculiarly 
liable, I mean that of his own mind. He trusts his 
publication vrill be such as to risk nothing on this 
ground ; it is the only promise which he wul venture 
on its behalf. It may be gay without wit j and grave 
without depth, when its aut^bor is disposed to gaiety 
or to thought ; but while it endeavours to afford some 
little amusement by the one, or some little instruction 
"by the other, it will at least be harmless in both. 

z 
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The precepts of the Moralist and Philosopher are 
generally directed to guide their disciples in the great 
and important concerns of life, to incite to the prac- 
tice of cardinal virtues, and to deter from the com- 
mission of enormous crimes ; The advices of wisdom 
and experience point out the road to success and to 
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honour in stations of .public consequeflee, or in nice 
and important circumstances of private duty. 

In the earlier periods of society^ a very simpk 
code of morality and of rectitude was all that was 
necessary. To controul the violence of the stronger 
passions, to prescribe the rules of distributive justice« 
and to inculcate the duties of active humanity, was 
the proper and essential province of the instructor, 
as well as of the legislator. At first, indeed, these 
two characters would be nearly the same ; legislation 
embracing all that was required of morality, and 
morality having no range beyond that of the laws. 
And even when man advanced to a certain point, 
where the doctrine of morals went beyond the legal 
rules of conduct ; yet that would contain incentives 
to the exertion only of principal and leading virtues, 
in certain modes and situations, which the hw could 
cot foresee, and for which it could not provide. 

In a state of society so advanced as ours (for it is 
needless to trouble my reader with the intermediate 
gradations), every one will see the necessity of a nicer 
and more refined system of morality. The family of 
the social virtues, like the genealogical tree oi an 
extensive ancestry, spreads with the advancing culti* 
vation of mankind, till it is branched out into a nu« 
merous list of collateral duties, many of which it 
needs an acute discernment to trace up to their 
source ; and some acknowledge their connect ion^ 
with(^ut being able to unravel their pedieree. 

The study of those lesser branches of duty and of 
excellence is called the science of Manners ; but our 
language has no word to distinguish the teacher of 
it. As Moralist is applied to the teacher of the more 
important obligations, so Mannerist should have been 
the denomination of him who inculcates the lesser^ 
h id not that word been already appropriated to a yaqf 
different meaning. 
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B«t howrrer the professors of the art may be 
distinguished) its importance will not be denied. It 
is seldom that in more essential points of duty men 
pf a certain class are deficient. In most particulars, 
the obligations of moi-ality are aided by the ties of 
boBOUTj and the fear of punishment enforced by the 
dread of shame. But in the smaller offices of social 
biby men may be wanting in their duty, without in- 
curring either punishment or obloquy. Tlie decalogue 
(if the phrase may be allowed) of manners* the laws 
gf civility* of gentleness* of taste* and of feeling* 
are not precisely set down* and cannot easily be 
punished in the breach* or rewarded in the observ- 
fuice : And yet their observance forms* amidst the 
refinements of modem society* an important part of 
our own happiness* and of that regard we owe to the 
happiness of others. To practise them is somewhat 
difficult; to teach them is still more so : Yet 'tis an 
art which* though difficult* does not always obtain 
the honours of difficulty. The picturies which it 
exhibits must be drawn in those middle tints which it 
Kquires a nice pencil to hit ; and yet when attained 
th^ij acquire but a small portion of that applause 
which stronger colouring and deeper shades are cal- 
culated to procure. It is not easy to define that right 
which our neighbour possesses to general compla* 
cency* or to Httk attentions ; nor to noArk with prCf 
cision that injury we do* those wounds we inflict* by 
9 contrary bdiaviour ; and yet the favour in the first* 
^nd the wrong in the latter case* is often as strongly 
^t as in the serious exertions of kindness or male- 
volence. I have known a friend acquired for life by 
a trifling civility in a crowded theatre ; and a lasting 
enmity created by a boisterous laugh* or a mutilated 
bow. 

Amidst weighty business indeed* and momentous 
concerns^ such things do not easily find place. But 
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the number of those who are within their reach more 
than compensates for the consequence of the few 
who are beyond it. 'Tis but a very small proportion 
of men who can move in the sphere of government 
or of greatness ; but scarce any body is exempted 
firom performing a part in the relations of ordinary 
life. Even of the first class, the reward they hope 
for their labours consists often in the opportunity of 
coming down with advantage to the region of the 
latter ; like the hero of a pageant, who looks for- 
ward to the hour when he shall undo his trappings, 
and enjoy, in his plain apparel, the tale of the day at 
his family fire-side. 

A periodical paper, though it may sometimes lift 
its voice against a neglect of the greater moralities, 
yet has for its peculiar province the correction and 
reform of any breach of the lesser. For that purpose 
it is perhaps better calculated than more laboured and 
more extended compositions, from its diurnal or 
weekly appearance. The greater virtuek are always 
the same ; but many of tne lesser duties of social 
intercourse receive much of their complexion from 
the daily fluctuating circumstances of custom and of 
fashion. But the creed of Custom is not always 
that of Right | and it is the privilege of such a 
work, as well as one of its chief uses, to attack the 
entrenchments of Fashion, whenever she is at war 
with Modesty or Virtue. 

Of this study of Manners the Lounger had eariy 
discovered the use and the necessity. He who seldom 
quits the walk of a particular science or occupation, 
has a determined object in his view, the pursuit of 
which leaves little time for scattering attentions 
around him, and always affords some apology for the 
neglect of them. But for such neglect the man of 
no profession cannot so easily be excused, who has 
peither the hurry of business to occupy his time^ nor 
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its embarrassments to distract his thought. It is not, 
\iowever, by the etiquette of a court) or the cere» 
monial of a drawing room, that this virtue is to be 
regulated. Genuine excellence here, as every where 
else, springs from nature, and is to be cultivated only, 
not created, by artificial instruction. There is more 
complacency in the negligence of some men, than in 
what is called the eood breeding of others ; and the 
little absences of the heart are often more interesting 
'and ciigaging than the punctiHous attention of a thou- 
sand professed sacrificers to the Graces. 

Idleness, or that species of little occupations which 
is attached to no particular business or profession, is 
at state more difficult to support than is generally 
imagined. Even the perfect idler, like some other 
harmless and insignificant animals whom naturalists 
are acquainted with, though he can live on air, can* 
fiot subsist III vacuo : And the Idler of a higher sort 
^C£d» perhaps more ideas, more store of mind about 
"him, than would go to the furnishing of twenty 
brains of mere plodding men of business. 

The Lounjger feds for the family of the idle iQ 
all its branches, however di^ant their relation to 
that of which he owns himself descended. To 
themt therefore, his lucubrations will in a particular 
manner be adapted. To those in whota the want of 
active employment has not relaxed the power of 
thoughty they may afford some opportunity for spe» 
culation ; and even to that prodigal of mind as well 
as time, who has forgotten how to think, the few 
moments required for the perusal of them, will be at 
least a small portion of life harmlessly spent, and, it 
may be, saved frpm le^s innocent employments. 
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Quid rcfeit quantum babeai ? multo illud pluf est qood non 
kabci. S£N. 

It is an old and a common obsenrationy that men 
are more desirous to be thought to possess talents 
and qualities to which in truth they have no preten* 
sions, than those in which they excel in an eminent 
degree. Of this Cicero was in ancient times a n» 
markable example ; and the observation of every one 
must have furnished instances as striking in our own 
days. We see grave and profound statesmen wishing 
to pass for fine gentlemen , and fine gentlemen va- 
luing themselves upon their knowledge of things of 
which thev are moBt ignorant. If you wish to com- 
pliment the fxjf the elegant Lothario, you must 
not mention his taste in dress, his fine figure, or the 
lively elegance of his conversation : you must dwell 
upon his knowledge of the interests of the different 
states of Europe, his extensive pohtical information, 
and his talents for business. Camillus is a barrister 
of the first eminence, possessed of great knowledge 
in his profession, an acute reasoner, and a powertul 
pleader^ In external appearance nature has been les* 
bountiful to Camillus : his figure is mean and un- 
graceful ; and from his air and manner a stranger 
would be apt to take him for any thing rather than 
a gentleman. With all this, Camillus fancies that 
there is an uncommon degree of elegance in his form, 
and cannot conceal his ambition to oe considered as 
ainan offgudnon. 
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But the most amusing instance of this sort I have 
met with was that of the late Duke of . His 

Grace was undoubtedly possessed of sound judgment, 
a cultiyated understanding) a greater portion of 
knowledge than usually falls to the share of those of 
his rank ; and though not perhaps calculated to make 
a brilliant figure in the senate, his talents were ad- 
mirably adapted for business^ and must in any age 
have entitled their possessor to respect and consi- 
deration. Amidil his other studies, the Duke had 
happened to look into some books of physic ; from 
that moment he commenced a most skilful physician, 
and, compared to himself, considered the whole fa- 
culty as a set of ignorant blunderers. An artful 
courtier^ well acqnamted with this whimsey of his 
Grace's^ contrived to let it be known, that be wa& 
affected with a particular disorder ; in the cure of 
which the Duke thought himself more than com- 
monly expert. He kindly offered his assistance, 
which was received with becoming gratitude ; and 
&om time to time he was acquainted with the pro- 
gress of the cure, and the enects of the medicine 
supposed to have been adminiflered in consequence of 
his prescriptions^ At the eild of six weeks, the 
wily patient had to thank his noble physician, both 
far a complete cure, and a considerable employment 
which he had long in vain solicited. 

Among the other sex, though, from their situa- 
tion, and the narrower circle of their acquirements, 
this weakness has less room to display itself, yet it is 
not unfrequently to be found. Elizabeth might be 
quoted as a counterpart to Cicero, were it not that 
the claim to beauty is so natural to a woman, that 
we do not wonder when we find even a Queen not 
superior to that pretension. But there are, in our 
own times, ladies who forget the certain empire of 
their beauty, and aspire to the doubtful reputation of 
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knowledge. Mirtilla has of late turned her fine eyes 
from terrestrial objects to the study of astronomy | 
and you cannot flatter her so much as by afking hef 
opmion of the last new meteor^ or the Georgiiim 
Sidus. And Euanthe, since she read Reaumur^ hzM 
left her society of beaux for a curious collection of 
butterflies* 

But while people are thus ambitious of being 
thought to possess talents and qualities to which they 
have no pretension, it does not thence follow^ that 
they estimate at too low a rate those attainments in 
which they are allowed to excel. In judging at least 
of those around us, we are, I am afraid, too apt to 
undervalue such as may be deficient in any particular 
in which we* have acquired eminence, however re- 
spectable such persons may otherwise be. The man 
of letters looks down with a conscious superiority 
on the man of business engaged in the ordinary a£* 
fairs of life : The men of the world, on the other 
hand, feeling the importance of their own occupa** 
tions, consider the pursuits of literature as at best 
but a finer species of dissipation, a mere pastime^ 
leading to no end, and attended with no consequence. 

This sort of mutual contempt is visible in every 
rank and condition of life ; and even the best* the 
most moderate, and the most cultivated minds, are 
not, perhaps, altogether exempted from it. Mr. 
Hume, in his History of England, expresses him- 
self in the following terms ; * Such a superiority do 
the pursuits of Uterature poesess above every other 
occupation, that even he who obtains but a mediocrity 
in them, merits the pre-eminence aboj^e those that 
excel the most ia toe common and vulgar profes« 
sions.' It is not nr object at present to mauire 
how far this opinion be well or ilFfoanded : Allow- 
ing it to be just, what most Mr. Hume's station be 
ia the scale of excelkace I That qricssioDy I am per- 
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^dedy his gentle modesty hardly permitted him to 
consider. It is well known that Mr. Hume, a few 
years before his death, received a pension of 200I. a 
jear. It might have been amnsing at the time, to 
consider the opposite ideas entertained by the eivers 
and the receiver of that pension. In the pnde of 
present power, and amidst the self-importance fos- 
tered by perpetual adulation, the minister and his 
minions might view with a certain degree of contempt 
a man on whom they were bestowing so paltry a re- 
compence : On the other hand, the author, while 
receiving this mark of favour, and expressing his 
gratitude for it, might not be able to check the 
rising thought, that his name would live for ever, 
ranked with those whose envied lot it had been, to 
inform, to enlighten, to delight mankind ; while his 
patrons, distinguished only by rank or station, were 
buned in oblivion with the common herd of kings, 
ministers, and statesmen, whose names posterity reads 
with the most perfect indifference, of whom little 
more is commonly known, than that they lived and 
died at such and such a period. Of this idea, Mr. 
Hume himself gives a fine illustration. Talking of 
the little regard paid to Milton when alive, * Whit-« 
locke,'* says he, " mentions one Milton, as he calls 
him, a blind man, who was employed in translating 
a treaty with Sweden into Latin. These forms of 
expremon are amusing to us, who consider how ob- 
scure Whitlocke himself, though Lord Keeper and 
Ambassador, and indeed a man of great abilities and 
merit, has become in comparison of Milton.* 

When Lord Keeper Whitlocke expressed himself 
in those terms, he must have felt a conscious su- 
periority over one Milton, employed to translate the 
Swedish treaty into Latin. !But if we may guess at 
what passed in the mind of Milton while employed 
in that humble service, it is not improbable, that if 
VOL. xxxviii. c 
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ever he was led to estimate his own merit in comp 
rison with that of Whitlocke, a just sense of his o\ 
superior excellence might teach him, that, thouj 
constrained by situation to submit to a drudgery- 
unworthy of him, yet still he was by nature entitl 
to a place in the Temple of Fame far above his ei 
ployer ; and he might perhaps enjoy, by a sort of a 
ticipation, that ample justice which posteiity has do 
him. Such examples may convey a useful lesson 
the great, may teach them to smooth somewhat 
their * crested pride,' and to treat with more obsei 
ance and regard than they are often j^sposed to d 
men equal to them by nature, pe'^ *ps superior 
NatuK's best and choicest gifts. 

Of the last species of weakness taken notice of 
this paper, the credit we take for the talents we pc 
sess, the reason seems obvious Enough, that partiali 
to ourselves, and our own possessions, which ru; 
through every circumstance of life. Of the fin 
our desire to be remarked for talents to which we ha 
no proper claim, the reason may, I think, be drav 
from the period of life at which it commonly tak 
Its rise. Our real endowments were ours, or begs 
to be attained, at an early age, when we were b' 
bttle liable to the impressions of vanity or self-co 
ceit; but the new and imperfect acquirements c 
which men are apt very abfurdly to plume themselvt 
begin after the habit of vanity is formed, which a; 
propriates to itself every acquisition, however trifling 
which its possessor may happen to make. 

But whatever may be the cause of such weaknessc 
no doubt will be entertained of their existence, 
will readily be acknowledged, that men are apt t 
fall into those two opposite and seemingly contradi 
tory extremes, when they think of themselves and • 
others. On one hand, the childi^ vanity of n 
acquirements leads us to overlook those talents wh 
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in reaKty we possess, and to value ourselves on those 
to which we have little or no pretensions ; yet when 
we come to form a judgment of our own merit, in 
comparison with that of our neighbours, we are apt 
to despise every person who is deficient in any one 
particular in which we excel. We ought, however, 
to recollect, that to aim at iraiversal excellence is a 
vain and fruitless attempt, which seldom fails to ex- 
pose even men of the most superior talents to de- 
served ridicule: And, if this be allowed^ it must 
follow, that it is no less unjust than ungenerous, to 
despise others for the want of a particular quality or 
accomplishment which we may happen to possess ; 
because it is extremely probable that we may be 
equally deficient in some article, perhaps more im- 
portant and more useful to mankind, in which they 
have attained a high degree of excellence. 
R 
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Laudator temporis acti, JUVENAL. 

* Get thee a place, for I must be idle,* says 
Hamlet to Horatio at the play. It is often so vnth 
me at public places : I am more employed in attend- 
ing to the spectators than to the entertainment ; a 
practice which, in the present state of some of our 
entertainments, I frequently find very convenient. 
In me, however, it is an indolent, quiet sort of in- 
dulgence, which, if it affords some amusement to 
myself, does not disturb that of any other body. 
At an assembly at which I happened to be present 

c 2 
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a few nights ago^ my notice was peculiarly attracted 
by a gentleman with what is called a fresh look for 
his age, dressed in a claret-coloured coat> with gold 
buttons, of a cut not altogether modem, an em- 
broidered waistcoat with very large flaps, a major 
wig, loner ruiBes nicely plaited (that looked however 
as if the fashion had come to tnem rather than that 
they had been made for the fashion) ; his white silk 
stockings ornamented with figured clocks, and his 
shoes with high insteps, bucued with small round 
gold buckles. His sword, with a silver hilt some- 
what tarnished, I might have thought only an ar- 
ticle of his dress, had not a cock»le in his hat 
marked him for a military man. It was some time 
before I was able to find out who he was, till at last 
my friend Mr. S informed me he was a very wor- 
thy relation of kis, who had not been in town above 
twice these forty years ; that an accidental piece of 
business had lately brought him from his house in the 
country, and he had been prevailed on to look on 
the ladies of Edinburgh at two or three public places 
before he went home again, that he might see whe- 
ther they were as handsome as their mothers and 
grandmothers, whom he had danced with at balls, 
and squired to plays and concerts, near half a cen- 
tury ago. * rie was,' continued my friend, * a pro- 
fessed admirer and votary of the sex ; and when he 
was a young man fought three duels for the honour 
of the ladies, in one of which he was run through 
the body, but luckily escaped with his life. T%e 
lady, however, for whom he fought, did not reward 
her knight as she ought to have done, but soon after 
married another man with a larger fortune ; upon 
which he forswore society in a great measure, and 
though he continued for several years to do his duty 
in the army, and actually rose to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, mixed but little in the world, and 
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has for a long space of time resided at his eistate a de- 
termined batchelor, with somewhat of misanthropy, 
and a great deal of good nature about him. If you 
please I will introduce you to him — Colonel Caustic, 
this is a very particular friend of mine> who solicits 
the honour of being known to you.* ^The Co- 
lonel kissed me on both cheeks, and seeming to take 
a liking to my face, we appeared mutually disposed 
to be very soon acquainted. 

Our conversation naturally began on the assembly, 
which I observed to be a full one. * Why, yes,' said 
the Colcmely * here is crowd enough, and to spare ; 
and yet yoiur ladies seem to have been at a loss for part- 
Bers. I suppose the greatest part of the men, or rather 
boys, whom I see now standing up to dance, have 
been brought in to make up a set, as people in the 
country sometimes fill up the places in a dance with 
chairs, to help them to go through the figure. But 
as I came too late for the minuets, I presume the 
dressed gentlemen walked up stairs after they were 
ended.*— * Why, Sir, there are now-a-days no mi- 
nuets.* — * No minuets ! — (looking for a while at the 
company on the floor) — I don't wonder at it.'— 
* Why perhaps. Colonel,* said I, * these young gen- 
tlemen have not quite an aspect serious enough for 
the fas grave; and yet yonder is one standing with 
his back to the fire.' — * Why,, yes, there is some- 
thing of gravity, of almost maancholy, on his face.* 
.— * Yes, melancholy and gentleman-Uke,' said I, * as 
Master Stephen in the play has it.'—* Why, that 
yomig man, Sir, — now that I have observed him 
doser, — with that roll of handkerchief about his 
neck, his square-cut striped vest, his large metal but- 
tons and nankeen breeches, — Why, Sir, 'tis a stable 
boy out of place !' 

* Pray, who are those gentlemen,' said Colonel 
Caustic, * who have ranged themselves in a sort of 
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phalanx at the other end of the roooit and seen 
like the devil in Milton, to carry stem defiance c 
their brow V — < I have not the honour of their ai 
auaintance/ I replied ; < but some of them I presun 
m>m the cockades in their hats'-^' You do not sa 
so/ interrupted the Colonel* * Is that the militai 
air of the present day ? But you must be mistaken 
they cannot be real soldiers : militia, or train-bar 
subalterns, believe me, who, having neither seen se 
vice nor good company, contrive to look fierce, 
order to avoid looking sheepish. I remember inde< 
of old, some of our boys used to put on that fien 
air in coffee-houses and taverns ; but they could nev 
dream of wearing it before the ladies.' — * I thin] 
however,' said l/hr. S ■ , smUing, * the ladies don 
seem much afraid of them/— ^< Why, your ladiei 
answered the Colonel, * to say truth, have learned 
look people in the face. During the little while 
have been in town, I have met with some in n 
walks, in great coats, riding hats, and rattans, who 
I could not shew an eye to : but I sun newly con 
from the country ; I shall keep a better countenan 
by and by.* 

At that moment a lady and her party, for who 
appearance the dancers were waiting, were just e 
tering the room, and seemed in a great hurry 
eet forward. Their progress, however, was a go< 
deal impeded by a tali stout young man, who ha 
taken his station just at the threshold, and leanii 
his back ac^nst one of the door-posts, with his ris 
foot placed firm on the end of a bench, was pickii 
his teeth with a perfect nonchalance to every thi 
around him. I saw the Colonel fasten a very ang 
look on him, and move his hand with a sort of in^ 
luntary motion towards my cane. The ladies h 
now got through the defile, and we stood back 
make way for them. « Was there ever such 
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brute ?' said Colonel Caustic. The young gentle- 
man stalked up to the place where we were standing, 
put up his glass to his eye» looked hard at the Co- 
lonel, and th,*n — ^put it down again. The Colonel 
took snuff. 

* Our seXy' said I, * Colonel, is not perhaps im- 
proved in its public appearance ; but I think you 
will own the other is not less beautiful than it was.' 
He cast his eye round for a few minutes before he 
answered me. • Why, yes,' said he, * Sir, here are 
many pretty, Tcry pretty girls. That young lady in 
blue is a very pretty girl. I remember her grand- 
mother at the same age ; she was a fine woman.' — 
< But the one next her, with the fanciful cap, and 
the pcmache of red and white feathers, with that ele- 
gant form, that striking figure, i, not she a fine 
woman ?'-^< Why, no. Sir, not quite a fine womaii ; 
not quite such a woman, as a man (raising his chest 
38 he pronounced the word man, and pressing the 
points of his three unemployed fingers gently on . his 
bosom), as a man would be proud to stake his life 
for/ 

• But in short, Sir,' continued he, — * I speak to 
you because you look like one that can understand 
me — ^There is nothing about a womian's person^merely 
(were she formed like the Venus dc MeAcisJf that 
can-constitute a fine woman. There is something in 
the look, the manner, the voice, and still more the 
tiloice, of such a one as I mean, that has no con-« 
section with any thing material ; at least no more 
than just to make one think such a soul is lodged 
as it deserves.— In short. Sir, a fine woman, — I 
could have shewn you some examples formerly .-»— I 
mean, however, no disparagement to the young la- 
dies here ; none, upon my honour j they are as well 
made, and if not better dressed, at least more dressed 
than their predecessors j and their complexions 1 
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think are better. But I am an old fellow, and apt 
to talk foolishly.' 

< I f uBpecty Caustic/ said my friend Mr. S— — , 
* you and I are not quite competent j 4 Iges of this 
matter. Were the partners of our dancing days to 
make their appearance here, with their humble fore- 
tops and brown unpowdered ringlets'—* Why, what 

then, Mr. S ?'— * Why, I think those high 

heads would overtop them a little, that's all.'— • 
^ Why, as for the panache^! replied the Colonel, < I 
have no objection to the ornament itself; there is 
something m the wavine movement ^f it that is 

fraceful, and not undignified ; but in every sort of 
ress there is a certain character, a certain relation 
which it holds to the wearer. Yonder now, you'll 
foreive me. Sir, (turning to me,) yonder is a set of 
girls, I suppose, from their looks and their giggling, 
but a few weeks from the nursery, whose feathers 
are in such agitation, whisked about, high and low, 
on this side and on that,' — ^ Why, Sir, 'tis like the 
Countess of Cassowar's managerie scared by the cn« 
trance of her lap-dog.' 

' As to dress, indeed, in general,' continued the 
Colonel, * that of a man or woman of fashion should 
be such as to mark some attention to appearance, 
some deference to society. The young men I see 
here, look as if they had just had time to throw off 
their boots after a fox-chase. But yet dress is only 
an accessory, that should seem to belong to the 
wearer, and not the wearer to it. Some of the 
young ladies opposite to us are so made up of oma« 
ments, so stuck round with finery, that an ill-natured 
observer might say, their milliner had sent them hi- 
ther, as she places her d<^ in her shop-window, to 
exhibit her wares to the company.' 

Mr. S was going to reply, when he was stop- 

pcd by the noiac of a hundred tongues, which ap- 
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proached like a feathering storm from the card*rooau 
*Twa9 my Lady Rumpu8» with a crowd of women 
and a mob of men in her suite. They were people 
of too much consequence to have any of that derer<» 
ence for Society which the Colonel talked of. My 

nenres* and those of mv friend S » though not 

remarkably weak» could barely stand their approach i 
but Colonel Caustic's were quite overpowen:a.-~We 
accompanied him in his retreat out ot the dancing* 
room ; and after drinking a dish of tea» by way of 
sedative, as the physicians phrase it, he called for his 
chair, and went home. 

While we were sitting in the tea-room, Mr. S 
undertook the apology of my Ladv Rumpus and her 
followers. * We must make allowance,' said he, 

* for the fashbn of the times. In these days, pre- 
cision of manners is exploded, and ease is the mode.' 
— * Ease !' said the Colonel, wiping his forehead. 

* Why, in your days,' said Mr. S , * and I may 

say in mine too, for I believe there is not much be- 
twixt us, were there not sometimes fentastic modes, 
which people of rank had brought into use, and 
which were called genteel because such people prac- 
tised them, though the word might not just apply 
to them in the abstract ?' — • 1 understand you, 
S ,' said the Colonel, • there were such things ; 
some irregularities that broke out now and then. 
There were mad caps of both sexes, that would vcn» 
turc on strange things ; but they were in a style 
somewhat above the canaille : ridiculous enough, I 
grant you, but not perfectly absurd : coarse, it 
might be, but not downrteht vulgar. In all ages, I 
tuppose, people of condition did sometimes entrench 
themselves behind their titles or their high birth, 
and committed offences against what lesser folks 
would call decorum, and yet were allowed to be well 
bred all the while j were bomeUmc% ii VA.\.\t ^vi^%^ 
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and called it witty ; and a little rude, and called il 
raillery : but 'twas false ccnnage, and never passec 
long. Indeed, I have generally remarked, that peo 
pie did so only because they could not do better ] 
'tis like pleadmg privilege for a debt which a man'i 
own funds do not enable him to pay. A great mar 
may perhaps be well bred in a manner which little 
people do not imderstand ; but, trust me, he is s 
greater man who is well bred in a manner that every 
body understands.' 
Z 
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Historiae decus est, et quasi anima, iit cum eventls causae 
copuleniur. BACON, De Augm, Scient 

Of the various kinds of literary composition there 
is hardly any which has been at all times more cul- 
tivated than that of History. A desire to recoimt 
remarkable events, and a curiosity to hear the rela 
tion of them, are propensities inherent in human na« 
ture ; and hence historians have abounded in every 
age, in the rudest and simplest, as well as in the most 
polished and refined. The firft poets were histo- 
rians ; and Homer and Ossian, * when the light of 
the sonr arose,' but recounted the virtues and ex- 
ploits of their countrymen. 

From poetic numbers. History at length descended 
to prose ; but she was still of the family of the 
Muses, and long retained many features of the race 
from whence she sprung. Historiaj says Qiiintilian, 
est prox'ima poetiSy et quodammodo carmen solutum. She 
professed, mdeed, that her purpose was to instruct* 
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not less than to please ; yet such was her hereditary 
propensity, that for many successive ages she conti- 
nued more studious to cultivate the means of pleasing, 
than anxious to gather the materials of instruction. 
But when all her arts of pleasing had been ex- 
hausted ; when the charms ot novelty and the bloom 
of youth were gone, she began to feel the decay of 
her power. In her distress she looked around for 
aid, and wisely embraced an union with Ph i losop h v, 
who taught her the value of the rich field of instruc- 
tion she had so long neglected, shewed her how she 
might add new graces to her powers of giving de- 
liglit, how she might not only recover but extend 
her empire, and be crowned with honours that should 
never fade. 

To drop the allegory : The truth is, that al- 
though to afford pleasure and to convey instruction 
have been ever the professed ends of history, yet 
they have not always been mingled in due propor- 
tion. The former has been the object of the greater 
part of historians ; and their aim of instruction has 
seldom gone farther than to illustrate some moral 
ptrecept, and to improve the heart by exhibiting 
bright and illustrious examples of virtue. It is of 
late only that History, by taking a wider range, has 
assumed a different form ; and with the relation of 
splendid events uniting an investigation of their 
cause<t, has exhibited a view of those great circum- 
stances in the situation of any people, which can* 
alone yield solid instruction. 

Historians may therefore be divided into two 
kinds, according to the methods they have followed, 
and the ends they have chiefly had in view in their 
composition. The^rj/ class, and which is by far 
the most numerous, consists of those who have con- 
fined themselves to the mere relation of public trans- 
actions ; who have made it their principal aim to iu- 
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tt-rcht tlu' afTc nioiiti { ami wIki, in aBvip^ning any 
<-4(jb('t» of c-vc-iit:>| have? bc'ldiiui ^oiir bryoiid tiiobr im- 
ritrdiuidy (fiiiiiri'lcd witli tlir paituular clutrat'icitt ut 
tlir iirrikiDb wliobf 'dciitihu tliry <li-M.-rilicr, Tticr /<*' 
///A// c'labb r(»iii|)rrlic-it(ib tlu* very I«:m/ liibtoiiaiib who 
liavr virwcil it an fltcir I'liirf l)UbiiirbS to uiJoM llir 
riii/rr rvuioU- and tfriicrral rautMrt of |iul;li<.- «rvcriit«y and 
liavr ronttulcrL'd tlir giving an a<:oiinit oi tlic ruk.*, 
fnn*^ycHUf pfrfd'tiuni and circlinc oi }(ovcninicnt| <if 
n taunt ra, uf art and of iiL-ic-n(.<ry a:) th« only true 
uirank of rtriulrriii}^ I iinti/ry in«tnii'tiv«. 

in thcfornirr of tluHr cubM-H wc inuiit rank ahnoet 
all ihr i'clrbratcrd liibtuiianii of ancient (wrctcc and 
Uornr. Ill gfnrral lltry mcirly rrlatc ilivt inguiblicd 
«vnit:)( but t<i bcaivli otil and irlicct u\Hiii iiye •rc^ 
tiriA i-aubru tit tlirm they bcldoni altcnif)! ; and to 
mark tlir btat^ of }.^ov<ri'nuicnt, of lawb^ *ii niunncrSy 
or of art«| brcnib nor to bavr hvtu thought of by 
thrni au fulling within tht- piovinrc of hit^Loiy, 'IVt 
delight the iinaginal i<in titrmsi to havr hn-n tluir fa> 
voniiti- aim { and acroi^dingly, from the biiptrior crl - 
irtU of recent evcut« in interesting thr panbioiib, wv 
hnd that n«any of the niovt dibtinguibhcd hij>iorihi>* 
of tliiit eluM have < hoben for thrjr bnhjcctb, citlirr 
tranbaL'tionb of which tlu y were themselveti witne»beiip 
or that were wtry near their own times, 'i'hui vdidcK 
and Xenophon record little but the eventb of thcii 
own day, and in whit h they thenibelvcb hoie a ydfi ; 
C'j:bar giveb Ub nothing hut menunrb of hn» ov^n <->.- 
filoiib ) and Taeitub tonlineb him^iilf very nearly to 
Lib own timet). Kven lierodotiid, whotakeba larger 
range, ib, in geneial, only a relatcr of factb whii.h 
lir either baw hinibelf, or rcportb on the tebtinuiny 
of otherb j and Livy, who commenceb hi« iiibti>ry 
wJtfi the foundation of Rome, bcarce thinkb of aiiy 
fhing beyoiid a mere detail of wars and rcvolntioiiby 
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and seems only careful to embellifiii his story by tn- 
leresting Tiarrative and flowing language. 

When such were the linrit^ bounds of this spe- 
cies of writings history was an art, the design of 
whk^ was to please ; not a science, the purpose of 
which was to instruct. It was, as Quintilian says, 
froM'ma poetit ; and critics^ rules wereiaid down for 
Its oomposition, similar to those for the structure of 
an epic poem. To select a subject, the recital of 
which might be interesting ; to arrange and distri- 
bute the several parts with skill ; to embellish by 
■ fopcil^e and picturesque description ; to enliven by 
characteristic and animated speeches, and to clothe 
^e whole in beautiful and flowing language ; formed 
all the tiecessary and essential parts of the compo- 
sition. In these the ancients held the highest excels 
lence and perfection of History to consist ; and so- 
fittle did their views reach any farther, that Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, a critic of taste and acuteness, 
^ys, that the first object of a person about to write 
History ought to be, to select a subject striking and 
^ea«ing, and such as nuiy not only affect but over- 
power the minds cf the readers with pleasure.' And 
he condemns Thucydides for his choice of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war ; < because it was neither honoarable 
nor prosperous, nor ever should have been engaged 
in, or at least should have been buried in silence and 
oblivion, that posterity migfht be ignorant of it.' 

Thus confined were the ideas of the ancients with 
regard to the objects of history. But while we may 
regret this, we are not to ascribe it to any defect of 
genius : it arose from causes which a little reflection 
may render sufficiently obvious, and from the cir- 
cumstafices in which they were unavoidably placed. 

In ancient' times, mankind had before their eyes 
btit a very limited field of observation, and but a 
short experience of the revolutions of nations.. Their 
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memorials of former events too were scanty and im* 
perfect, being little more than traditions, involved in 
uncertainty and disfigured by fable. They possessed 
not that extensive experience, nor that large collectioa 
of facts, which can alone lead to general reasoningrsy 
or can suggest the idea of Philosophical History. 
Nothing farther could occur to them as the object 
of history, but to deHght the imagination and im- 
prove the heart ; and accordingly they chose sub* 
jects that made the strongest impression on their own 
minds, and might most interest the passions of 
others. To explain the immediate motives and 
springs of actions, was necessary even for connecting 
their narrative ; but to proceed farther, and trace the 
remdte causes, and to perceive how much public 
events were affected by the degree of advancement^ 
which a nation had reached in government, in man- 
ners, and in arts, were discoveries yet hid from 
their view. 

The ancient world wanted that conununicadoa 
and intercourse of one nation with another, which, 
of all circumstances, has the greatest e£Fect in gene- 
ralizing and enlarging the views of an historian. It 
is with nations as with individuals ; no family know- 
ledge, no domestic study, can ever afford that large 
and extended information which mixing with other 
men, which commerce with the world will bestow. 
In the time of the Grecian republics, man consisted 
but of two divisions, Greeks and Barbarians; though 
the subdivision of the former into smaller states pro- 
moted the spirit of philosophic research considerably 
more than when to the name of Roman was confined 
every science, every art, every privilege and dignitr 
of man. In modem times, the neany equal rank 
and cultivation of different European kingdoms, 
gives much more opportunity than was enjoyed by 
Uie ancient world, for the comparison of »cts, and 
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the construction of system in the history of man- 
kind; while, at the same time, the literary inter- 
course of those different kingdoms gives to such re- 
searches at once the force ot union and the spur of 
emulation. 

In short, the opposite situation and circimiflances 
of the present age have bestowed on history its most 
signal improvement, and have given it a form before 
unknown. The many and various revolutions which 
an experience of more than three thousand years has 
exhibited to mankind, and the contemplation of the 
rise, progress, and decline of successive empires, 
have led to the discovery, that all human events are 
guided and directed by certain general causes which 
must be every where the same. It has come to be 
perceived, that nations, tike individuals, have their 
infancy, maturity, dectine, and extinction ; and that 
in their gradual estabtishment and various revolutions, 
immediate causes springing from the actions and cha- 
racters of individuals, and even all the wisdom and 
foresight of man, have had but a very slender share, 
in comparison of the influence of general and una- 
voidable circumstances. 

These reflections, which the experience of many 
ages could alone suggest, and to which the great 
improvements of the present age in reasoning and 
philosophy have much contributed, have led men to 
view the history of nations in a new light. To in- 
vestigate the general causes and the true sources of 
^ the advancement, the prosperity, and the fall of 
empires, has become the useful and important object 
of the historian. While he relates the memorable 
transactions of each different period, and describes 
the conduct and characters of the persons principally 
engaged in them, he at the same time unfolds the 
remote as well as immediate causes of events, and 
imparts the most valuable knowledge and information, 
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He markft the advancement of mankind in society^ 
the rise and progress of arts and sciencciy tlie 8uc-> 
cessiye improvemeots of law and governmeot, and 
the gradual refinement of nuwners ; all of them not 
only curious objects of contemplation, but intimately 
•connected with a narration of civil transactions, and 
without which the events of no particular period caa 
be fiiUy accounted for. 

The few who have treated history in this manner 
form the tecond of the two classes into which I have 
divided historians $ and it is to the present age we 
owe this union of Philosophy with History, and the 
production of a new and more perfect species of 
historical composition. President Montesquieu was 
perhaps the first who attempted to shew how much 
the history of mankind may be explained from great 
and general causes. Mr. de Voltaire's Essay on 
General History, with all its imperfections, is a 
work of uncommon merit ; with the usual vivacity 
of its author, it unites gpreat and enlarged views on 
the general progress of civilization and adivaacemeat 
of society. The same track has been pursued by 
other writers of reputation, particularly by the late 
Mr. Hume, who in his History of England has gone 
farther in investigating general causes, and in marking 
the progress of laws, government, arts, and manners, 
than any of his predecessors. Much, however, yet 
remains to be done ; for it is a field but just begun 
to be cultivated : and if it be true, as the last-men- 
tioned historian has observed, that the world is still 
too young to fijc many general truths in politics, we 
have to fear that it is reserved for some still distant 
age to see Philosophical History attain its highest 
perfection. 
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N*»6. SATURDAY, MARCH 12, 1785. 



A FEW mominffs ago I was agreeably surprised with 
a very early call from my newly-acquired friend Co- 
lonel Caustic. * 'Tis on a foolish piece of business/ 
said he, * I give you the trouble of this visit. You 
must know I had an appointment with your friend 
S to go to the play this evening, which a par- 
ticular afiair that has come across him will prevent 
his keeping ; and as a man, after making such an 
arrangement, feels it irksome to be disappointed (at 
least It is so with an old methodical fellow like me), 
I have taken the liberty of calling, to ask if you 
will supply his place : I might have had one or two 
other conductors ; but it is only with certain people 
I chuse to go to such places. Seeing a play, or m- 
deed any thing else, won't do at my time of life, 
either alone, or in company not quite to 'one's mind. 
'Tis like drinking a bottle' of claret : the liquor is 
something ; but nine-tenths of the bargain is in the 
companion with whom one drinks it.' As he spoke 
this, he gave me his hand with such an air of cor- 
diality — methought we had been acquainted these 
forty years ; — I took it with equal warmth, and as- 
sured him, truly, it would give me infinite pleasure 
to attend him. 

When we went to the Theatre in the evening, and 
while I was reading the box hst, to determine where 
we should endeavour to find a place, a Lady of the 
Colonel's acquaintance happening to come in, begged 
our acceptance of places in her box. We entered 
accordingly ; and I placed my old friend in a situa- 
tion where I thought' he could most conveniently 
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command a view both of the company and of the 
Htage. He had never been in our present House 
betore, and allowed^ that in size and convenience it 
exceeded the old one, though he would not grant so 
much ai the Lady and I demanded on that score. * I 
know,' said he, ' you are in the right ; but one don't 
easily get rid of first impressions $ I can't make you 
conceive what a play was to rac some fifty years ago, 
with what feelings t heard the last music bcgin^ Dor 
how my heart beat when it ceased.'—' Why^ it is 
very true. Colonel/ said the Lady, ' one can't re- 
tain those feelings always.'-^' It is something,' said 

I, * to have liaa them once.' * Why,, if I may 

judge from tlic little I have seen,' replied the Colonel*. 
* your young folks have no time Ibr tliem Dow«a-> 
days ; their pleasures begin so early, and como so. 
thick.'—' '1 is the way to make the most of their 
time.' ■ ■ * Pardon me Madam,' said he, * I don't 
think so : 'tis like the difference between your hot- 
house asparagus and my garden ones ; the last have 
their green and their white ; but the first is tasteless 
from the very top.' The Lady had not time to study 
the allusion ; for her company began to come into 
the box, and continued coming in durincr all the first 
act of the comedy. On one side of Colonel Caustic 
sat a Lady with a Lunardi hat ; before him was 
placed one with a feathered head-dress. Lunardi and 
the Feathers talked and nodded to one another about 
an appointment at a milliner's next morning. I sat 
quite behind, as is my custom, and betook myself to 
meditation. The Colonel was not quite so patient : 
he tried to see the stage, and got a flying vi^zy now. 
and then ; but in the last attempt, ne got such 9^ 
whisk from Miss Feathers on one cheek, and such {^ 
poke from the wires of Miss Lunardi on t'other, that 
lie was fain to give up the matter of seeing ;-— HS to 
/waring, it was out of the ^uc«Uoiv% 
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* I hope Colonel, you have been well entcrtnincd/ 
said the mistress of tne box, at the end of the act* 

* Wonderfully well/ said the Colonel • That 

La Mash is a monstrous comical fellow !' — < Oh I as 
to that, Madam, I know nothing of the matter : in 
your Ladyship's box one is quite independent of the 
players.'— He made a sign to me : I opened the box 
door, and stood waiting for his coming with me.«— 
*' Where are you going. Colonel ?' said the Lady, 
as he stepped over the last bench. * To the Play, 
Madam^' said he, bowing, and shutting the door. 

For that purpose we went to the pit, where* 
though it ¥ras pretty much crowded, we got our- 
selves seated in a very centrical place. There is 
something in Colonel Caustic's look and appearance, 
not so much of the form only, but the sentiment of 
eood breeding, that it is not easy to resist shewing 
nim any civihty in one's power. While we stood 
near the door, a party in the middle of one of the 
rows beckoned to us, and let us know that we might 
find room by them ; and the Colonel, not without 
many scruplies of complaisance, at last accepted the 
invitation. 

We had not long been in possession of our place 
before the second act be^ui. We had now an op- 
portunity of hearing the rlay, as, though the con- 
yqivation in the box we had left, which by this time 
was reinforced by several new performers, was about 
as loud aa that of the Players, we were nearer to the 
talkers in ^nt than to those behind us. When the 

act was over, I repeated Lady 's interrogatory 

as to the Colqnel's entertainment. ^ I begin,' said 
he, putting hi^ am|ff-bo3( to his nose, < to find the 
inaittentioi^ of my former box-fellows not quite so 
unreasonable.'— Tf* Our Company of this season,' said 
a brother o$cer, who sat near us, to Colonel Caus- 
tic, • is a very numerous one ; they can get up any 
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new Pby in a week.' — • I am not bo much surprised. 
Sir,' replied the Colonel, * at the number of your 
Players, as I am at the number of the audience.' — 
* Most of the new performers are drafts from the 

English and Irish suges.' * From the auknvard 

dlvuton of them» I presume.'—* You are a severe 
critic, Sir,' replied the officer ; * ^ut the house has 
been as full as you see it every ni^ht these three 
weeks.'—* I can easily believe it,' said the Colonel. 

As the Play went on, the Colonel was asked his 
opinion of it oy this gentleman and one or two more 
of his neighbours. He was shy of venturing his 
judgment on the piece ; they were kind enough to 
direct him how to form one. « This is a very favou- 
rite Comedy, Sir, and has had a great run at Drury 
Lane.' — * Why, gentlemen,' said he, * I have no 
doubt of the Comedy being an excellent Comedy, 
since you tell me so ; and to be sure those gentlemen 
and ladies who make up the dramatis persons of it, 
say a number of good things, some oithem not the 
worse for having been said last century by Joe Miller ; 
but I am often at a loss to know what they would 
be at, and wish for a little of my old friend Bayes's 
insinuation to direct me.' — * You mean. Sir, that the 
plot is involved.' — * Pardon me. Sir, not at all ; 'tis 
a perfectly clear plot', * as clear as the sun in the 
cucumber,' as Anthonio in Venice Preser^^d says. 
The hero and heroine are to be married, and they are 
at a loss how to eet it put off till the fifth act.'— 
* You will see. Sir, how the last scene will wind it 
up.' — * Oh ! I have no doubt. Sir, that it will end 
at the dropping of the curtain.' 

Before the dropping of the curtain, however, it 

was not easy to attend to that winding up of the ^ot 

which was promised us. Between gentlemen coming 

into the house from dinner parties, and ladies going 

out of it to evening ones, {ht ^v>Tdj&T vcl ih^ boxet. 
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and the caDing to orckr in the pit, the business of 
the Comedy was rather supposed than followed ; and 
the actora themselves seemed inchned to slur it a littley 
heing too well bred not to perceive that they inter- 
rupted the arrangement of some of the genteelest 
part of their audience. 

When the curtain was down, I saw Colonel Caus- 
tic throw his eye round tlie house with a loflk which 
I knew had nothing to do with the Comedy. After 
a silence of two or three minutes, in which I did not 
chuse to interrupt him, ' Amidst the various calcu- 
lations of lives,' said he, ' is there any table for the 
life of a Beauty ?'~^< I believe not,' said I» smiling ; 

* th^re is a fragility in that, which neither Price nor 
Maseres ever thought of applying figures to.' — 'Tis 
a sort of mortahty,' continued the Colonel, * wliich, 
at such a tine as this, at the ending of some public 
entertainment* I have often thought on with a very 
melancholy feehng. An old batchelor like me, who 
has no girls of his own, except he is a very peevish 
fellow, which I ho^ I am not, looks on every one 
of these youj)g creatures ia some measure as a 
daughter ; and whea I think how many chiklreii of 
that sort I have lost-^for there ane a thousand ways 
of a Beauty's dying-P^^it almost brings tears into my 
eyes. Then they are so spoiled whue they do live. 
^ere I am aji splenetic as before I was melancholy. 
Those flower-beds yre see, so fair to look on, — what 
useless weeds are suffered to grow up with them I' — 

* I do no^ think, Colonel, that the mevejiower p^it 
is left uncultivated.' — < Why^ even as to that, 'tis 
artificially forced before its time. A woman has a 
character even as a Beauty. A Beauty, a toast, a 
fine woman, merely considered as such, has a sort of 
professional character, which it requires some sense 
and accomplishments to maintain. Now-a-days, there 
arc so many irregulars who practise at fifteen, without 
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a single requisite except mere outside !— if we go a 
little fafther, and consider a woman as something 
more than a Beauty ; when we regard the sex as that 
gentle but irresistible power that should mould the 
world to a finer form ; that should teach benignity 
to wisdom, to virtue grace, humanity to valour ; 
when we look on them m less eminent, but not les9 
useful points of view, as those dii periQtety those 
household deities, from whom man is to find comfort 
and protection, who are to smooth the ruegedness of 
his labours, the irksomeness and cares of business ; 
who are to blunt the sting of hi« sorrows, and the 
bitterness of his disappointments !-^-You think me a 
fool for declaiming thus/ — * No, upon my 80ul| 
don't I ; I hope you think better of me thaA to sup* 
pose so.' — * But I may come down from my decla- 
mation. Yonder are a set, fluttering in that box 
there, — ^)'oung to be sure, but they will never be 
older, except in wrinkles — I don't suppose they have 
an idea in their heads beyond the colour of a ribboni 
the placing of a feather, or the step of a cotillon !— 
And yet they may get husbands.^^— * If it please 
God,' said I.^^^ And be th^ mothers of the next 
generation.' — < 'Tie to be hoped.' — * Well, well, old 
Caustic will be in his grave by that time !' 

There was what Shakespeare calls * a humorous 
sadness' in the thought, at which I did not well 
know whether to smile or be sorrowful. But on the 
whole, it was one I did not chuse to press too close 
on. I feel that I begin to love this old man exceed- 
ingly ; and having acquired him late« I ^ope I shal) 
not lose him soon. 
Z 
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To the jiuthor of the Lounger* 

XioL^of, ret hif» ^^ifjMrt^g* ANON* 

Sir, 
1* HE art of knowing ourselves has been recommended 
by the moralists of all ages ; and its attainment in- 
culcated with that earnestness which implies both a 
conviction of its high value, and a sense of its diffi- 
culty. The great obstacle to the acquisition of this 
most desirable species of instruction, is acknowledged 
to be that self-aeceit by which the same vices or de- 
fects which we keenly note in the character of others, 
and judge of with rigour and severity, are viewed in 
ourselves through a medium of partial indulgence. 
Though unable to resist the seductions to a deviation 
Brom duty, we cannot endure the avowal of our own 
depravity. We are anxious to hide our weakness 
from ourselves, as well as from others ; and our in- 
genuity is exerted to devise specious apologies and 
Bubtertuges. * Reason panders Will ;' and t&us it 
may be said, though paradoxically, yet truly, that 
the love of virtue itself is a secondary cause of our 
continuance in the practice of vice. 

The effectual removal of this veil of self-deceit is 
what the weakness of our nature, perhaps, prevents 
us to hope can ever be accomplished : yet, though 
not completely removed, it may be partially with- 
drawn. I have often thought, that should a man 
be really in earnest in the desire of attaining a know- 
ledge of his own character^ there are times and cir- 
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cumstanccs which lay it open before him : there arc 
situations whicli dissipate for a while that mist of 
errors which hides him from his own. eyes, and force 
an acknowledgment of many defections from virtue,, 
many a desertion to vice, which he would blush to- 
be suspected of by others. 

In estimating the characters of men, we are often 
sensible of great revolutions in our opinions. The 
same person who at one time possessed our appro- 
bation or esteem, at another is perhaps become the 
object of our aversion. The man whom formerly 
perhaps we disregarded as of a weak understandine, 
we afterwards discover to possess considerable abm^ 
tics. He whom some unfavourable circumstancet 
have led us to suspect of a deficiency in moral rec- 
titude, may afterwards, on a more intimate acquaint- 
ance, be found of the most scrupulous intemty^— - 
The frequent experience of those errors in juagment, 
will evince to us the folly and danger of an implicit 
reliance on our own opniions ;. will inculcate a salu- 
tary distrust of their foundation, and a conviction of 
tlie perverting influence of our ruling passions and 
prejudices. And this. Sir, is no inconsiderable ad- 
vance in the science of self-knowledge. 

In the perusal of history, or of the more limited 
pictures which biography presents to us, there is no 
reader who does not take a warm interest in every 
thing that regards a truly deserving character ; who 
does not feel a sensible pleasure m those instances 
where the benevolent purposes of such a person have 
been attended with success, or his virtuous actions 
followed by reward. This approbation paid to virtue 
ift a tribute of the heart, which is given with caw, 
which is bestowed even with pleasure. But in life 
itHclf, it is unhappily found that virtue has not the 
same concomitant approbation. The same instances 
(if generosity, of humanity, of candour, tempcnuce, 
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%nd humility) wkich we applaud in those records of 
the dead, we slightly regard in our intercourse with 
the living. The jealousy of a competitor is an insu- 
perable obstacle to esteem. But of the competition 
of the dead we have no jealousy : for they arrogate 
no substantial rewards ; their reputation anticipates 
no promotions which we seek, no emoluments which 
ve covet ; and therefore their praise is heard without 
the pang of envy or the fear of rivalship. 

This contrast of opinions, of which we have daily 
experience in our own breasts, is an important object 
of attention to him who truly desires to attain a 
knowledge of his own character. It furtiishes that 
species of proof which is attended with direct con- 
viction, and which it is impossible to resist. We 
are compelled to acknowledge the depravity of our 
hearts : for where the same objects create opposite 
perceptions, the error must be in him who perceives 
them. 

The eftect of this change in our opinions, in sub- 
stantiating (if I may so say) our defects, is never sq 
perceptibk as when, on the death of a person who 
-was well known to us, we compare the idea we formed 
of his character when alive, with that which we now 
entertain of him. His excellencies and defects are 
now more impartially estimated. On the former, the 
memory dwells with peculiar satisfaction, and in- 
dulges a melancholy pleasure in bestowing its tribute 
of ajpprobation. On the latter, we kindly throw the 
veil of charitable alleviation : we reflect on our own 
imbecility; we find apologies for another in the 
weakness of our own nature, and impute the error 
of the injdividual to the imperfection of the species. 

But, above all, should it happen that the person 
thus removed by death was one who had approved 
iiimself our friend, and whose kind affections we had 
repeatedly experienced, the difference we now per- 
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ceive iii our estimate of such a character, is apt to 
strike the mind with the most forcible conviction of 
our own unworthiness. Memory is industrious to 
torment us with the recollection of numberless in- 
stances of merit we have overlooked, of kindness wc 
have not returned, of services repaid with cold neg- 
lect. The injury we have done is aggravated by the 
reflection that it cannot be repaired ; for he whose 
life was perhaps embittered by our ingratitude^ is 
now insensible to our contrition* 

Ah, Sir ! the man who now writes to you bears 
witness hiihself to the niisery of that feeling which 
he describes. He who nov(r addresses you was oqcc 
blest with the affection of the best, the most aniiabk 
of women. When I married iny Maria, engaged to 
her by that esteem \(^hich an acquaintance almost 
from infancy had produced, I knew not half her 
worth. The situation in which She was now placed^ 
brought to my view many points of excellence which 
were before undiscovfered. Must I bwn to my 
shame, that the possession of this treasure diminished 
its Value ? Fool that I was ! I knew not my owa 
happiness till I had for ever lo&t it. Six years were 
the short period of our union : Would to Heaven 
that term were yet to live again ! I loved Maria :— - 
Severely as I am now disposed to review my past 
conduct, I cannot reproach myself with a fiailure in 
-affection; Biit what human being could have been 
insensible to loveliness, to worth, to tenderness like 
hers ? Poor was that affection which often preferred 
the most trivial selfish gratification to her wishes or 
requests ; and of small value was that regard, which 
a sudden gust of passion could^ at times, entirely 
obliteratCk 

It was m^ character. Sir, as that of many, to see 
the path of duty and propriety, but to have tht 
weakness to be for ever deviating fix)m it. Educated 
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^ti a respectable sphere of life, but possessing a nar- 
^w income^ which with strict oeconomy was barely 
efficient to maintain with decency that station which 
We occupied, it was the care of my Maria to superin- 
tend herself the minutest article of our domestic con- 
cerns, and thus to retrench a variety of the ordinary 
expences of a femily, from her own perfect skill in 
every useful accomplishment of her sex. Thpugh 
fond of society, and formed to shjne in it ; though 
not insensible to admiration ; (and what woman with 
her graces of person could have been insensible to 
it ?) though possessing the becomin? pride of ap- 
pearing among her equals with equafadvantages of 
dress and ornament ; she sparingly indulged in grati- 
fications which ill accorded with our limited fortune. 
She weighed with admirable difcretion the greater 
against the lesser duties of life, and made no scruple 
to sacrifice the one, when they interfered ever so 
Ijttle \f ith the performance of the other. 
• Shall I own, that to me, thoughtless, extravagant 
and vain, the conduct of this excellent woman ap- 
peared oftener to merit blame than approbation ! 
Regardless of consequences, and careless of the fu- 
ture while I enjoyed the present, I censured that 
moderation, which was a continual reproach to my 
Own profuseness. Incapable of imitating her exam- 
plcy I denied that it was meritorious ; and what in 
hei: was real magnanimity, I, with equal weakne^Sf 
and ingratitude, attributed to poorness of spirit.. 
How shall I describe to you, Sir, her mild and gen- 
tle demeanor, the patience with which she boje th^ 
most unmerited reproofs, the tender solicitude and 
endearing efforts which she used, to wean me from 
those ruinous indulgences to which vanity or appetite 
was continually prompting me ! Too often were 
these efforts repaid by me with splenetic indifference^ 
cr checked at once by sarcasm or by aneer. 
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'Tift but ■ pom* alleirmtfon of tho angtitnh I ferl 
for thcic rcflcaMiniy to rtmemhftt thitf nrr n wHle 
rny Mirm Itvcdf thr eitrrm which I mnrrrcly fch for 
her virturfty the iffrftton which 1 really bore hrr, and 
the lenMf I had of her trtidirncMi wrting my heart 
at timet with the deepeK rrmornr, and pntrnpitd me 
to atone for my injuitice, tiy the warment eapreMiona 
of kindnfM and regard. Many a timff Hir, in thoie 
tranauil moment Ny when no w«yward inchnation or 
pfcviih humour oi^erjwiwered my better feeling#« 
nave I firmly reMiWedi tluit my future condud 
fthould make ample reparation for the olTencei of the 
pant. Nor were theiie retolutiont altogether fruft^ 
\rn% ( for while under the influence of this lahttary 
rf/nvi^tion of my tmtr$f I have m> far amended them 
a% to ferl for a time a genuine reli«b for calm and do- 
mriktic liappinrMi. But how nhort thin dawning of 
amrndmrnt I A new trmpt^ition prenentcd itiirlff and 
my weak reiMihttion yicldid to the force of retumtfig 
pawion. With my former vrwrn I re»umed the dei* 
picable pride of justifying thcmf and every detiation- 
from duty wa« aggravated by hanhneH and ilUtu^ 
moiir. 

Kver ofTendingf and ever purpoKing to atone tor 
my offrnccHf I have now irretrirvab^ loaC the crp« 
>r>rt unity, ^*hat bent of women \n now no more* I 
ittvi* rrreived her latent brrathi and heard her latt 
MipplicatioUf which wan a prayer to Hraveti to pour 
it A bleMingfi on the moNt unworthy of men I 

Mere let me end thin letter.. No words can ea« 
nr^nn the feelinga which thcie rcfle^iont convey to 
thcbreaitof LUCILIUS. 



I 
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N*> 8- SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 1785, 



To the Author of the Lounger. 

Edinlurgk, March 2: 
I AM greatly pleased, Mr. Lounger, with your ac-« 
(:ount of yourself, and your innocent and useful man* 
ner of sliding through the bustle of life. I sincerely 
wish that many of my friends and visitors would fol- 
low your example, and learn to be idle without dis- 
turbmg those who are obliged, from their situation, 
to be busy. I suffer daily so much from the intru- 
sion of a set of female Loungers (forgive me for 
using your title), that it has prompted me to address 
mysdf to you, in hopes that you will, in some of 
your future Essays, teach my unfortunately idle 
friends how to employ their tedious forenoons, with- 
out obliging me to be as idle as themselves. But to 
make you. Sir, fully sensible how much I suffier 
frQm La4ies who cgnnqt kill time at home, I must 
inform you, that I am the wife of a gentleman whose 
fortune ha^ been made by a steady application to a 
branch of business that obliges both him and me to 
be extremely attentive to those who employ him. 
A family of seven chi}drei^ makes it necessary for 
him still to continue in business. Our sons are at- 
tending such branches of education as will fit them 
for the different eniployments they have chosen. Our 
^liree ' daughters I am attempting to educate under 
my own eye, as the present boarding-schools and go- 
yeniesses are much too expensive for people of our 
paodqrate fortune. I End so much pleasure in supers* 

E3 
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intending every part of m^ daupihters' educatinn, that 
not an hour of the day u iinrmj)loycd, or can hang 
licavy on my hands : nut alau. Sir, how cruelly tea* 
biuL; ii it, when I am set down to hrar my youngest 

{^irl read, with Kli/a and Mury at tlicir work seated 
>y mC| to be broke in upon by Miss Tlounu;, who 
comes to tell mc how charmingly she has improved 
upon Lady Chenille's new trimming, and assures me 
her bottle-green sattin was the swrctest and most ad* 
mired dress at last asucmbly, 'i'hcn, without ob« 
serving that she interrupts me by her stay, she pro- 
ceeds to give me an account of all the difTercnt 
dresses tlut she took hints from, to convince me 
how much her superior taste has improved upon that 
of her companions. When 1 am just expecting the 
conclusion of her uninteresting namition, her cousin 
Miss Feathers swims into the room, assures us she 
is happy to fmd us togetlirr, that she may tell ut 
how Mrs, Panache had almost fainted away on seeing 
her new Figaro hat, with a plume of feathers in a 
much hi|(hcr taste than her own. This introduces ■ 
smart dispute between the Ladies, whether plain or 
Figaro feathers are the most elegant and becoming, 
'i'hey at last agree to refer their dispute to Miss 
Tabtcy, and leave me in haste to outain her de« 
cidion. 

I gladly resume my pleasing task, but find that 
Kli/a has misplaced the colours in shading a violet^ 
;tiid Marv broke her needle, by attending too much 
to the Ladies' conversaticm. I have perliaps got 
matters adjusted, and httle Anne has rrad halt a 
|,aj^«*, wlien in totters Mrs. Qiialm. This Lady, 
though always sick, is still able to come abroad every 
rlriy, and wearies her acquaintanre with the detail of 
111 I numberless compbiints. A whole hour is lost to 
)>}(- by this new intrusion j and thus a forenoon is 
7/<7i/ wkhoiit improvement t\l\vcx \o m^ ^iwk^^Vvvit^ 
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^T myself : and I am sorry to say, few days pass in 
"Which I have not cause to regret, that there is no 
pleasure to be found for Idlers at home. Were I a 
"Woman of quality, or perfectly independent, I might 
rid myself of these intruders, by being not at home ; 
but in my situation I dare not shut my doors, lest I 
should give offence to people who are able to hurt 
my husband's business. In this distressed situation, 
I hope Mr. Lounger will forgive me in offering a 
hint to him, which, if he would dress out in his sen- 
sible persuasive manner, I think I should soon be 
freed from the fatigue of entertaining Lounging La- 
dies, and they womd be much more suitably amused 
than in my working parlour. My hint. Sir, is, that 
you would recommend a forenoon's convei*sation, or 
place of meeting, for Ladies and Gentlemen who 
I must be in any company rather than their own. 
There, I think, if you would have the goodness to 
preside, and direct them how to amuse each other 
till the time of dressing for dinner, you would confer 
a high obligation on them, and a still greater on 
those who. Eke me, suffer now from the heavy bur- 
den of their insipid company. You, my good Sir, 
who have lounged about to such good purpose as to 
be able to improve others, will, I hope, take your 
weaker brothers and sisters under your direction ; 
and if you will make Dunn's Rooms a Lounging 
HaQ instead of a Chapel, I think I may venture to 
assure you it will be better attended in the one cha- 
racter than in the other ; and if your Lectures can 
make the forenoons pass easily, and without the 
trouble of thinking to those Idlers, by drawing them 
together under your dirediion, and freeing the more 
employed part of the world from their unwelcome 
intrusion, you will greatly oblige many of your read- 
ers, particularly your admirer, 

M. CAREFUL. 
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There it iisch an air of goodncM in Mn • CarefuFf 
letter, and I consider her morning's employment at 
of so very important a kind, that I would do much 
to afr<;rd her relief ; but really that branch of our 
family of which she compblns is so numerouit aod 
so difficult to deal with, tliat I am afraid the at- 
tempts of any individual for their better regulation 
or disposal would be fruitless. With regard to our 
sex, some benevolent young gentlemen have already 
tried several projects similar to that suggested by 
Mrs. Careful, but apparently without success. TheY 
Mt afoot a cock-pit to give play to our mindif an^ 
in the frost, a drag-hunt to give exercise to our bo« 
dies : but the only cffed those pastimes produccdf 
was to furnish additional subjects for the iale to talk 
of, and to plague the busy with hearing them* 

The set ot people of whom my correspondent 
romphiins, are a sort of vagrants, or sturdy bcgeasiy 
whom, like others of the tribe, idleness sets amiatf 
to the disquiet of the industrious part of the conu 
mutiity, and whom it sliould be a matter of public 
police not to suffer to molest our houses* A short 
clause in the new bill for the improvement of Edin* 
burgh, might provide a work-liouse for those fashion- 
abldk mvmpers, who so importunately solicit a share 
of our time and attention, and whom unluckily, at 
Mrs. Careful observes, those doprs ooly can shut out 
v/hr)%r owners would suffer lea^t from their getting 
in. None but people of a certain rank can alwaya 
prevent those unwelcome visitors from * bestowing 
(»« Dogberry in the play says) all their tediouanest 
upon their honours/ 

Such an institution as I hint at would be of great 

fj^r both to the community and to the objects of t^ 

, f^/rj /night bt aaicmbled in ilit iiRcxttvX. >N^da^ t« to. 
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the Spin-house of Amsterdaniy each employed in the 
occupation most congenial to their former manner of 
living. For youne ladies Poupees might be provided, 
on which to practise the invention of caps, the suit- 
ing of ribbands, the position and size of curls, and 
the grouping of feathers. Ladies a little more ad- 
vanced might be employed in the working up of No- 
vels, or the weaving ot Rebuses and Enigmas. At 
a still maturer age, they could be employed in mak- 
ing matches ; and at the inner end of that ward, 
there might be a close one, for the fabrication of 
ScandaL 

The male Idlers might have another wing of the 
building, where the places of reception and employ- 
ment should be analogous to the female. The same* 
genius that goes to the dressing of a female figure, 
would suffice for the undressing of a male one ; for 
inventing the bushy club and whiskers, the knotted 
handkerchief round the neck, the powdered back, 
th^ colours for three or four under-waistcoats, the 
short bludgeon, and the hanging boot. Certain 
Magazines and Novels, with the Sportsman's Ka- 
lendar, might supply the literary wants of the .se- 
cond class ; Hazard and Pharo might employ the 
third ; and Politics would be the natural occupation 
of the fourth. For Ladies like Mrs. Qualm, men- 
tioned in Mrs. Careful's letter, and for gentlemen of 
similar temperaments, a sick-ward must be provided, 
where the nervous, the rheumatic, and the bilious, 
might find names and consolation for their disorders. 
But as their chief comfort arises from having patient 
listeners to their complaints, I would propose their 
being accommodated vrith attendants from the aca- 
demy for the deaf and dumb. 

As to what the players call the property of the 
bouse, several articles vrould serve mdiscriminately 
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for both divisions. Snuff-boxes, tooth-picks, and 
mirrors, would be of equal use in both ; lap-doga 
might be distributed in one, pointers and spaniels in 
the other ; the crack of fans might enliven the fe- 
male, and that of v^hips the male ward. At battle- 
dore and shuttlecock they might meet, like the two 
houses of Parliament in the Painted Chamber, and 
make a noise in conjunction. Tea would of course 
be furnished to the ladies, and wine to the gentle- 
men. 

Such an institution would serve both as an hospital 
and a school ; — ^both as a place of retreat for past 
services, and of instruction for services to come. 
Here, from the lower orders, great men might find 
cork-drawers, butts, and hearers ; great ladies might 
procure humble companions, tea-makers, and tale« 
bearers. If from the higher ranks any one should 
chuse a wife or a husband, they would at least have 
the advantage of chusing them under their real and 
undisguised characters, and, like dealers at open 
market, would know their bargain before they pur^ 
chased it. 

V 
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To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

I AM the descendant of an ancient and respectable 
family. The estate which I inherit was once reck- 
oned a good one ; but it has, comparatively, sunk, 
^nuch in its value by the late inundation of fortunes 
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from the East and West Indies. My father be- 
stowed upon me the best education which this coun- 
try could afford ; and it was his plan, after I had 
finished my studies at the University, and had ar- 
rived at that age when I could see and judge for my- 
self, that I should make the Tour of Europe. The pe- 
riod destined for this purpose approached, and I was 
taking measures to prepare for it. Almost the only 
disagreeable feeling I had in leaving my native coun^ 
try for a few years, was the taking leave of a young 
Lady for whom I had formed the most sincere and 
warm attathment. Aspasia was beautiful in her 
person, and not less lovely in her mind. Endowed 
with the most tender sensibility, she possessed at the 
saiAe time a purity and ^n ingenuousness of character, 
Which to me was most enchanting. There was a 
simplicity and innocence in all her thoughts and ac^ 
tions, which seemed to realize those pictures the 
^oets have given us of the golden age. Warmly in^ 
terested as I felt myself in her, and attentive as I 
was to her every word and abtion, I at times thought 
I could discover that I had also created an interest in 
her mind, though perhaps even she herself vtras not 
confitiouBof it. 

I hesitated long, before I det out on tAj travels, 
whether I shbuld disclose to her the sentiments of 
my heart. The reasons for this step were so ob- 
vious, that they need not be mentioned ; but, on the 
t)ther hand, strong motives dissuaded me against it. 
It was impossible for me to settle in life tul my re- 
turn from abroad; and though I was resolved to 
consider myself as most strictly engaged to her, yet 
it struck me as a want of generosity and confidence, 
to bring her under any obligation, or to restrain the 
subsequent freedom of her choice by any tie that 
looked only to futurity. This motive prevailed with 
me. Our last parting was inexpressibly tender ; and 
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hough not a word escaped me which could indical 
:he situation of my heart, yet she must have bee 
blind indeed if she did not discover how dear she ws 
to me. 

During the time I was abroad I heard repeated! 
concerning Aspasia. The last accounts I receive 
of her gave me much uneasiness. I was informe< 
that she had of late been much in public places ; thi 
she discovered a fondness for dress, a vanity and loi 
of admiration unworthy of her, and unlike her fo 
mer deportment. I trembled at those reports : ui 
suitable as they were to her former character, I b 
gan to think that the very purity and simplicity < 
soul which I had so much admired in her, migh 
when she- came to minele in the world, put her o 
her guard, and render her more a prey, than one < 
a less pure mind, to the seductions of vanity an 
folly. I recollected a remark which I had som/ 
where met with, that the finest natures are the mo 
apt to be hurt* as the finest plants are the sooiv 
nipped by the frost ; and that, like those plants, t( 
require to be sheltered and guarded to prevent t) 
being blasted. 

In a state of anxiety which cannot easily be 
scribed, I shortened the remaining period of my 
ing abroad, and returned home as soon as I pes 
could. On my arrival I learned that Aspasia 
fallen a prey to the seductions of vanity, and f 
warmth of mind which made her the dupe 
pearances, alas ! I fear, the martyr of decepti 
The story is too long for my recital at presen 
can I yet easily bear its recollection — let n 
tell you, that she had foi^otten Hortensius, 
weeks before my arrival had married a you' 
comb, who in reality had nothing but w 
thought fashion imd a pair of colours to rcc 
him. 
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Upon my return home, I found parliament was 
on the eve of a dissolution, and that different can- 
didates had already declared themselves for the next 
election. My father, who had died while I was 
abroad, had, in a former parliament, represented the 
county in which our principal family estate was situ- 
ated ; my friends now proposed to me to start can- 
didate. To this proposal I felt a good deal of re- 
lu6lance : and the late severe shock I had met with 
increased my unwillingness. Nevertheless, the very 
weakness of mind which that afHi6lion had created, 
made me the more easily put myself under the direc- 
tion of my friends ; and I yielded to their solicita- 
tions. On looking over the list of voters, I found, 
that a considerable part of them were particularly 
coiftnected with myself; and others were young men 
who had been my school companions, and had since 
remained my intimate acquaintance. From many of 
them I had messages welcoming my return to the 
country, and giving at the same time oblique hints 
of the propriety of my setting up as candidate, and 
of the certainty of my meeting with success. En- 
couraged by such hopes, I began my canvas ; and 
wherever I went I was favourably received. I was 
repeatedly advised to persist ; and though I did not 
obtain promises from many, was constantly flattered 
with assurances that I should not be disappointed. 
My opponent was a man new and unknown in the 
country, but who had lately purchased an estate in 
it, and had brought home an immense fortune from 
India, which, it was said, gave him considerable in- 
fluence in the direction of affairs in that quarter of 
the world. I was repeatedly told, that one so well 
known, and so much esteemed in the county as I 
was, whose family had been so long and so much re- 
spected there, had nothing to fear fro«n a stranger. 
The day of election, however, was drawing nigh ; 

VOL. XXXYIII. F 
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and I now made another round of the country ^ 
pecting to have somethiiig more than general g^o, 
wishes and flattering assurances of success. Tho\j^ 
i still heard those good wishes and recommendatSoa 
to continue my canvas as strongly expressed as cver^ 
yet I found in those friends and well-wishers a still 
greater backwardness than before to bind themselves 
by engagements. On expressing my astoni^ment at 
this to AtticuSy one of the few friends who had from 
the first engaged himself to me in the warmest man- 
ner, he expressed himself as follows : * Be not smv- 
prisedy my dear Hortensius ; the longer a man lives 
in the world, he will find less reason to be surprised 
at any thing. I have for some time seen how mat* 
ters were going. Those friends in whom you trusted 
the most, who were the warmest in pushing you to 
stand candidate, neither mean now, nor ever meant 
to serve you ; their only object was to serve them^ 
selves. They wished you to stand, not that you 
might gain your election, but that there might be a 
contest in the county. Before you appeared they 
knew that Sir Thomas Booty was to be candidate ; 
they knew his great influence, and they were re- 
solved he should be their representative. But they 
wished not to dispose of their votes too cheaply \ 
they wished to have their value enhanced by the 
dread of a competitor. Your family, your connec- 
tions, the respectableness of your character, made 
you be considered as a person ^m whom Sir Tho- 
mas might expect a powerful opposition, apd to pre- 
vail over whom promises and favours would be 
thought necessary : such promises and favours have 
not been wanting. In a word, his fortune and in- 
terest at Court are greater than yours, and that pri- 
vate fiiendship you so much relied on has been found 
li^ht in the balance.' 
Tliese word9 of Atticua made a dtc^ VmYct^oti 
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on me. I now recollected a thousand circumstances 
which proved their truth. I at once took my reso*^ 
lutiouy and inunediately declared that I gave up the 
competition, and left the field to Sir Thomas. No 
sooner was this known, than my good and . trusty 
friends came all flocking to me, and expressed 'their 
astonishment at the step I had taken. They assured 
me, that 1 had given up the canvas with a most im-» 
proper precipitation. I now too well understood 
their conduct ; I gave them a civil answer, and de* 
spised them. 

Thus disappointed in the two great objects of the 
human heart, love and ambition, I formed the reso- 
lution of quitting the promiscuous society of the 
world, of abandoning a town life, and betaking my« 
self to sohtude and retirement in the country. I 
now remembered to have read at college, that the 
goods of hfe were of two kinds, those which were 
external, and those which were internal ; that the 
first were transient, uncertain, and derived from the 
will of others ; that the last were durable, certain, 
and self-derived ; that the person who made the last 
his choice, placed his happiness on a sure foundation, 
on a rock above the rage of the fighting elements, 
and inaccessible to all the attacks of fortune. On 
this foundation I now resolved to build my hap- 
piness. 

Besides the family estate in the county where my 
unfortunate project of ambition had taken place, I 
was possessed of a small property, situated in a re# 
mote part of the kingdom, but amidst the most 
beautiful and romantic scenery. Here I resolved to 
take up my residence for the future days of my life, 
to enter no more into the busy and ambitious pur- 
suits of the world, but to enjoy the innocent, the 
undisturbed, the elegant pleasures of solitude and 
retirement. In the scene of my intended residence 

F 2 ' 
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there was a small mansion-house^ but the fidd% 
around it were left in the state in which Nature had 
formed them. I knew that by the skilful hand of 
Arty the romantic scenes of nature might be much 
aided and improved ; and I already enjoyed, by an^ 
ticipation, the happiness I expected to derive from 
the beauty of the place, and thf ornaments I pro- 
posed to add to it. I purchased also a considerable 
libraxy of books, and proposed to reap much pica* 
sure from the perusal of them, and from the renewal 
of the studies of my early days, which had for some 
time been interrupted. In short, I pictured out to 
myself an elysium of enjoyment, a life of philoso* 
phic ease and happiness ; and notwithstanding my 
present contempt of the world, and my idea of th« 
vanity of its pursuits, I confess I had still so much 
of the world in me, as to feel some secret pkasore 
from the thought that I should be considered as a 
most accomplished pattern of taste and elegance in a 
retired and solitary life. 

But I proceed to inform you, that I put my plan 
in execution, and retired from the world and its cares 

to my little paradise at B w For some years of 

my residence there, I found my happiness come up 
to my expectations. I passed my time most delight* 
fully, as I thought, in improving the appearance of 
my grounds, in beautifying the landscape, in plant- 
ing a shrub, or directing the current of a brook. 
My reading also gave me much amusement ; it lay 
Mmost entirely in works of taste, the classics, and 
the best modern books of belles lettres. I felt a va* 
nity in thinking my taste was every day improving* 
and that my natural sensibility of mind became more 
and more delicate. 

But I did not long remain in this state. I began* 
at times, to feel a languor, a hstlessness, which 
seemed to grow stronger at every return. I now 
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found mjferme ornee gave me little amusement ; the 
charm of novelty was worn off, and I grew tired of 
having always under my eye the same objects, how- 
ever Dcautitul ; there was not a tree the shape of 
which I was not acquainted with, nor a walk which 
I had not a thousand times measured with my steps. 
My books, too, had lost their charms. My reading, 
aa I have already said, lay almost entirely^ in books 
of taste ; but I now found, instead of reliving my 
mind, this sort of reading fatigued and exhausted it. 
The enjoyment which I received was of a kind which 
rested in itself, and led to no farther pursuit ; so that 
I became more and more languid, weakened, and in- 
active. This I have experienced to be the case with 
all pleasure arising from inanimate beauties, and from 
every thing that may be termed an object merely of 
taste ; they all terminate in themselves, and lead tQ 
weariness and satiety, unlike the exercise of the so.^ 
cial affections, where every enjoyment multiplies it- 
self, and leads to still fuller and more endearing 
sources of delight. Many a time have I felt a crav- 
ing void in my heart, and how to fill it up I knew 
not. The very indolence which this state of mind 
created, heightened the evil, by depriving me of the 
power of trying to banish it. When tne morning 
came* I have been unwilHng to get out of bed, be- 
cause I knew not what to do when I should get up; 
and at night I have been afraid to lie down, because 
I knewy that when the night was spent, it would 
only lead to the nothingness of the next day. Many 
a sununer afternoon have I spent, stretched on a so-' 
pha, and looking through . the window, with a book 
in my hand, unable either to read the book, or to 
venture forth into the fields; and many a winter 
night has been employed in doing Uttle more than 
sitting in an easy chair, and gazing in the fire. In 
this state I have been sometimes tempted to ynsh for 

F.3 
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the perfect torpor of patient dulness. Without the 
activity of thought, I was liable to the reproach o£ 
thinking ; and, instead of the quiet in whK:h vactnt 
souls are rocked by Indolence, I found her slumberiy 
like the broken sleep of a fever, weary instead of re* 
freshing me. I frequently felt twitches of mind from 
a sense of my own inactive uselessness ; and the ac- 
counts I sometimes received of the succest in pro* 
jects of ambition of others whom I knew, and once 
thought my inferiors, added poignancy to my self-re- 
proach. 

I made an effort to dispel my sorrows, fyr keeping 
company with my neighbours. Most of them were 
indeed distant ; but distance in that part of the 
country is no bar to visits. In the society of my 
neighbours, however, I found no amusement ; the 
inhabitants of the country had no conversation which 
could afford me any pleasure ; and the company of 
some bucks, who came from town to reside t few 
months for the sake of sport, was still more intoleri 
able. The only connection I had with them aroso 
from their abusing my servants, and breaking down 
my fences. 

I sometimes received a visit from Atticus, and a 
few other friends, with whom I had always kept up 
a correspondence, and for whom I still entertainea 
the most sincere regard. But even their visits did 
not yield me much enjoyment. Every year I found 
growing more and more upcm me a shyness, a re* 
serve, and an awkwardness, which diminished nj 
pleasure even in the company of those who had been 
my most intimate friends. When they came to sec 
me, I felt myself different from them ; I wished to 
hide myself from their sight. In their usefal talents^ 
in the activity of their minds, there was a reproof to 
my situation which I could not easily bear ; when 
they were gone, I felt a greater blank than ever, and 
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vpbraidcd myself for prizing so little their excellent 
company. 

Such now 189 and such for many years past has 
been, the ttnor of my life. I could picture it out 
more fully by a variety of other particulars ; but I 
must have already tired you^ and I hasten to a con- 
clusion. 

It may perhaps be asked, To what purpose this 
H> long detail? I answer. To caution others who 
have not had my experience, against the errors I 
htve committed. There is a certain delicacy of 
mind which is not incompatible with the highest am- 
bition ; hitt when that ambition receives a check in 
ija early beginning, when that delicacy is hurt by 
some unexpected and sore misfortune, a person of 
such a character is apt to quarrel with the world, 
and to seek for happiness without its range. But let 
your readers. Sir, particularly those of a warm and 
romantic cast, be assured, that happiness is not thus 
to be found. Men were bom to hve in society $ ^md 
from society only can happiness be derived. The 
station of life requires activity and effort. For these 
was mankind formed ; and those who do not contri- 
bute to the happiness of themselves and others by 
strenuous exertions of virtue, are unworthy of a 
place in the great theatre of ihc universe. Let not 
any one, therefore, in a moment of disgust, give up 
the ordmary cares and projects of the world, and in- 
dulge in ideas of that visionary bliss which exists 
only m romantic pictures and delusive representations 
of solitude and retirement. Let not one disappoint- 
ment, nor even a series of disappointments, induce 
fbem to abandon the common road of life. 'Tis 
only a pettish child, when it is crossed, that is in- 
titled to spurn from it its toy of happiness. 

I remember to have read in a letter, of Shen- 
stone'Sj if I mistake not, something to the following 
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purpose : * You and I, my friend, left hapjpiness 
when we deviated from the turnpike road of life. 
Wives, children, alliances, visits, the ordinary em- 
ployments of the world, are necessary ingredients of 
happiness. A man with them may, from a variety 
of causes, be abundantly miserable ; but without 
them he cannot be happy.' From lone experience* 
I can bear a full testimony to the truth ot this re- 
mark— I am, &c. HORTENSlUiJ. 
P 
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To the Author of the Lounger. 

91 R^ 

Somewhat more than thirty years ago, I retired to 
a family-seat in a remote part of Scotland, where t 
have passed my time ever since. There the manage- 
ment and improvement of my estate, the society of 
a few friends, and a good collection of books, enable 
me to pass my days in a manner much to my satis- 
faction ; and there I experienced more happineM 
than you, Sir, accustomed to great cities, wm per- 
haps readily believe. 

Some weeks ago, a piece of important fanulv bu- 
siness brought me to town. The morning alter I 
arrived, I sent for a tailor, wishing to make a decent 
appearance in your city ; which, bv the way» I 
found so much changed since I had left it, that tiD 
I got into what is now called the Old Town, I did 
not know where I v^as, and could not recognise the 
ancient dusky capital of Caledouia. As I was at i^ 
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time very attentive to dress^ and as now I only wished 
to comply so far with the fashion of the times, aa 
not to o£fend those with whom I was to mingle in 
society, I desired my tailor to make me a plain suit 
of clothes, leaving the choice of the colour, &c. en- 
tirely to him. Next day» he brought me home a 
blue frock, a scarlet waistcoat, with gold buttons, 
and a pair of black silk breeches. I could not help 
observing, that I should have preferred a plain suit, 
all of a piece, to the party-coloured garment in 
which he had decked me. But he shut my mouth, 
by saying, that it was quite the feshion ; that every 
body wore it ; that he had made a suit of the same 

kind for Mr. , one of his best customers, who 

informed him that at London nothing else was 
worn. 

Being engaged to dine at the house of a gentle- 
man high in oince, I dressed myself in my new suit } 
and when I joined the company, which was nu- 
merous, I found that my tailor had done me justice, 
almost every body being precisely in the same dress ; 
and some of the guests were of the first distinction. 

After the usual compliments were over, the con- 
versation turned upon the excellence of the present 
administration. Above all, the virtues and the ta- 
lents of the first minister were mentioned in the 
warmest terms of approbation. One talked of his 
eloquence in public debate, and in that particular 
gave him the preference to all his contemporaries : 
another dwelt upon his wisdom and sagacity in coun- 
sel, so astonishing at his early years : a third expa- 
. tiated upon his pure and unblemished character, and 
mentioned the happiness the country might expect 
from a minister who carried into office every virtue 
which could adorn private life. Although no po- 
litician or party-man, as a good citizen, and a well- 
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wisher to my country^ I felt a real satisfaction {irom 
this flattering account of our present situation : yet 
I at length began to wish Uxat the conversation 
would take some other turn, and become a little 
more generaL There were in company men of dis- 
tinguished name in the literary wond» and I loBged 
to hear them on some subject of literature. In this 
view, though naturally shy in the company of stran« 

fersy I endeavoured to introduce some topics of that 
ind : but all my attempts proved fruitless, and the 
conversation immediately recurred to its original 
channel. In a word. Sir, we parted as we met, re- 
sounding the praiaes of the minister, and of the mea- 
sures of the present administration. 

Next day I went to dine at the house of Lord 
— , to whom I have the honour of being related. 
I found assembled a large company of ladies and 
gentlemen. Soon after I entered the room we were 
called to dinner ; and at table 1 had the good fortune 
to be placed next to the beautiful and sprightly 

JLady . As upon the former day, so here, the 

conversation soon turned upon the present admini-i 
stration ; but, to my no small astonishment, the 
opinion of every person present was in every particu- 
lar directly opposite to every opinion I had heard the 
day before. I was now told, that in the hands of a 
presumptuous boy (for so the minister was termed) 
the nation must go to ruin ; — that nothing could 
save us but placing at the head of affairs a man of 
distinguished abilities, of a bold and vigorous mind, 
capable of planning and of executing such measures 
as could alone restore the empire to its pristine glory* 
After canvassing the pubhc character of the minister, 
they proceeded to an investigation of his private de- 
portment, in which they did not seem disposed to 
a)li)w him those virtues and good quaUties which» 
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the former day, I had heard so highly extolled. In 
this conversation the Ladies bore a part, and seen^d 
to be as warmly interested as the men. 

I ventured to ask Lady what objection she 

had to Mr. Pitt ? * O, I can't bear him,' said she^ 
* he does not hke us ; and the only mark of atten- 
tion he ever paid us, was imposing an odious burden 
upon our ruffs and aprons.' At that instant I hap* 
pened to unbutton my coat, and Lady — imme- 
diately exclaimed, * Lord, Sir, are you a Pittite ? 
I took you for one of us.' I, though surprised at 
the question, answered gravely, that I was no more 
a Pittite than a Hittite. * Then, Sir, why do you 
wear a red waistcoat ? I am sick at the very sight of 
it. Why arc you not in Buff? I would not give a 
farthing for a man but in Buff«' 

This observation called my attention to the dress 
of the gentlemen at table, and I found that all of 
them were dressed in buff waistcoats, to which some 
of them, who appeared to be most zealous in theif 
political principles, had added buff breeches. I then 
proceeded to examine the dress of the Ladies, and 
found that most of them wore a fox's tail by way of 
decoration in their head-dress. My neighbour Lady 
■ testified her attachment to the ex-minister by 

another piece of dress, which I own I found a little 
offensive. She wore a large muff, made of the skin 
of our common red fox, which, from some error, I 
presume, in the method of preparing it, had a per- 
lume not the most agreeable in the world. I could 

not help remarking this to Lady , who, with 

great good humour, admitted that my observation 
was just ; but added, twirling round her muff upon 
a beautiful well-turned arm, * that were it ten times 
worse, she would wear it for the sake of her dear 
Carlo.' 

In short. Sir, I now find that the good people of 
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your town are dmded into two opposite parties^ and 
that a spirit of faction universally prevails. Amidst 
those zealots by whom I am surrounded, I find my- 
self in an awkward and an unpleasant , situation. I 
am a plain man, and though I love my King and 
country, and have as high a veneration for the Bri- 
tish constitution as any man in the island^ I have 
ever been an enemy to faction, and have always 
thought that men in a private station, like me, were 
not called upon, and indeed not entitled, to take » 
violent concern in affairs of state, or the government 
of the nation. With these principles I nnd, that I 
am not acceptable to either party. My red waist« 
coat, which now that I have got it, I am unwilling 
to throw aside, gives me at first ready access to the 
Pittites : but when they fmd that I cannot enter inta 
all their ideas, they consider me either as an enemy 
in disguise, or, what is perhaps still worse in their 
estimation, as a lukewarm fnend. On the other 
hand, the Foxites, who, from my dress, consider 
me as attached to the opposite faction, seem to be 
displeased with me for not taking part against them 
with sufficient keenness and spirit ; they talk of me 
as a Trimmer, and plainly insinuate, that my only 
object is to keep well with both parties, and avoid 
giving offence to either. 

In this hard situation, I have resolved to apply to 
you for advice. In my own name, then, and in the 
name of all those who, like myself, have nothing to 
hope and nothing to fear from either of the contend- 
ing parties, be so good as point out what conduct 
one ought to pursue, who, though interested in the 
general welfare of his country, feels no inclination 
to connect himself with either of the parties who 
are now struggling for the government of it. 
1 am. Sir, yours, 8cc. 

NEUTER. 
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I am the better qualified to advise my correspon* 
dent Neuter, from having experienced the same dis- 
tress myself. About a year ago, when the contest 
between the opposite parties was at its greatest 
height, I was a good deal puzzled how to act. A 
friend to whom I communicated my distress, advised 
me to get both a red and a buff waistcoat, and to 
wear them alternately. But it occurred to me, that 
wearing the distinguishing badge of both parties, 
might have the appearance of something deceitful, 
and might expose me to a worse appellation than 
that of Trimmer. After due deliberation, there- 
fore, I equipped myself in a suit of black, which I 
resolved to wear till the present dissensions should 
subside. I have adhered rigidly to this resolution, 
except that sometimes when I wish to make a 
smarter figure than common, I enliven my distress by 
putting on a brown or a grey frock over my black 
waistcoat. Partly by this prudent caution, and 
partly by my known indolence of character, I have 
continued to steer tolerably well between the con- 
tending frictions, without giving offence even to the 
zealots of either. 

In Britain we enjoy the most perfect system of 
freedom that ever existed in any society. JBut from 
the very nature of our government, we must neces- 
sarily be exposed to the violence of faction ; and 
when the spirit of party runs high, when the fever 
is at the height, it naturally breaks out into external 
appearances, always ridiculous, and sometimes whim- 
sical to the last degree. 
The little extravagancies of which I complain, are 
. not confined to those who may be coxv^ideitd ^s» b^- 
I ioagiDg- in tome measure to the paitY \siVvo^\!««n 
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they wear. We daily see men possessing no politic 
cal influence, and equally incapable of supporting 
administration as of aiding opposition, engaging 
keenly in party ; and, like the fabled fly upon tHe 
wheel, fondly imagining that the machine of govern- 
ment is accelerated or retarded by them. Even the 
lowest and most insignificant of mankind take upon 
them to inlist under the banners of a JPitt or a Fox, 
and to assume the badges of that party to which 
they wish to attach themselves, and by which they 
hope to be drawn from their own natural insig- 
nificance. 

Were this folly confined to tht men, I should re- 
gret it less. But unhappily a spirit of party prevaik 
with equal, if not greater violence among the ladies* 
My illustrious predecessor, the Spectator, justly ob- 
serves, that < party-rage is a male vice, made up o^ 
many angry and cruel passions, that are altogether 
repugnant to the softness, the modesty, and those 
other endearing qualities which are natural to the 
fair sex.' After recording the party-patches by 
which the ladies of those days marked their political 
principles, Mr. Addison expresses himself m these 
words : ' This account of party-patches will, I am 
afraid, appear improbable to those who live at a dis- 
tance from the fashionable world ; but as it is a dis- 
tinction of a very singular nature, and what, per- 
haps, may never meet with a parallel, I think I 
should not have discharged the office of a faithful 
Spectator, had not I recorded it.' 

Every one who attends to the progress and change 
of manners, must be struck with this passage. The 
enormity of which Mr. Addison here complains, and 
which he seems to suppose would hardly be believed 
by those who had not seen -it, consisted in this, that 
at the Opera and Playhouse, a Whig beauty wore 
her patches on one side of her forweadi while a 

6 
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Tory toast patched upon the other. Had the fair 
of the present times distinguished their political 
principles in the same inoffensive manner, had ther 
gone no farther than wearing those tails and muffs 
mentioned by my correspondent, I, who am ever 
averse to find fault with their conduct, mieht have 
been disposed to wink at the absurdity of placing 
the tail of a fox on the head of a fine woman ; and 
it is with pleasure I remark, that the Ladies of 
Edinburgh have contented themselves with such lit- 
tle eccentricities of appearance, and never indulged 
in those excesses which prevailed in other parts of 
the island, particularly in the capital. There, I am 
sorry to say, our female politicians have gone much 
farther, and have exerted themselves in support of 
their party, in a manner much more decided and 
more vigorous. We have seen * the first and fairest 
of our British dames' marching under the banners of 
the * Man of the People,' or of * Pitt and Constitu- 
tion,' exposing their charms to the view and to the 
insults 01 a lewd rabble, mingling in seenes in which 
nothing but necessity and a sense of duty could en- 
gage any man of delicacy and taste to bear a part. 
If ftlr. Addison thought that the party-patches of 
his fiur contemporaries might appear improbable, what 
would he have said had he lived to see what we have 
seen ! To check the little improprieties of his day, 
he employed his delicate satire, his fine and elegant 
raillery : but had he vritnessed the enormities of 
which I complain, he perhaps might have thought 
that the keen caustic of a Juvenal would not have 
been too severe. 

Perhaps it may be thought that I have said more 
than was necessary, upon a temporary ebullition of 
party-zeal, which it is to be hoped has now subsided. 
But I own I am always sensibly hurt with any thing 
which affects the purity and delicacy of the iex« 

G 2, 
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Besides, the contagion of such an example spreads 
far and wide : it is not confined to one pdace» or to 
the present time ; it taints the manners of the rising 
generation, who, by seeing and hearing of sucEi 
enormities, may become familiarized with them, majf 
in their time be led to imitate their mothers, and, u 
possible, to indulge in still greater excels. Indeed* 
if our ladies go on improving as politicians, and as 
tools of a party, I shall not be surprised, if , in a few 
years, duels, which seem now to be going out of 
fashion among the men, should become fashionable 
among the women. We may then read in the pa- 
pers such paragraphs as the following : 

• Yesterday a duel was fought in Hyde Park, be- 
tween the Countess of . and Lady . The 

Countess received a shot in her left curl, and Lady 

■ escaped a dangerous wound by means of a 
large black bushy muff, in which the ball of her an- 
tagonist happily lodged. The seconds then inter- 
posed, and the combatants were parted without fur- 
ther mischief. We are told the quarrel between 
these celebrated beauties was occasioned by some 
high words which passed between them on the hust- 
ings in Covent Ganden, where the Countess appeared 
in support of Sir H. W. the ministerial candidate, 
and Lady , in support of Mr. J. R. the popu- 
lar candidate.' 

* We hear Lady has, at the earnest desire of 

her husband, and of all the friends of that ancient fa- 
mily, declined to fight Mrs. till after she is 

brought to bed ; so that the duel cannot take place 
for some months. The quarrel took its rife from 
fomething that dropped from Mrs. — - in prefTmg 
into the gallery of the Houfe of Commons, to hear 

the debate on Mr. 's motion for regulating trade 

and navigation.' 

As> however, I would not wish to part with my fair 
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rcidcrs (for whom I entertain the truest re8pe6^ and 
regard) in bad humour, I mull assure them, th^ I 
venture this remonstrance, not with the severity 
sof a censor, but with the anxiety of a friend. I 
know both the extent and the importance of their 
power ; and, for the sake of our sex as much as 
theirs, I wish them not to forfeit it, by a departure 
from that modesty, that gentleness, those feminine 
graces, which are the supports of an influence so 
essential to the manners and to the happiness of 
fociety. 

R 






N°ii. SATURDAY, APRIL 16, 1785- 
To the Author of the Loumg£|l« 

Occupatus nihil agendo. 
SIR, 

As I have the honour of being your namesake, and 
descended from an ancient race of Loungers, I re- 
joiced when I was informed, that one of our illustrious 
name and family began to make a figure in the literary 
frorld, and to publish his lucubrations weekly in the 
capital of Scotland. I have spent a great part of my 
Jife in studying the genealogies, histories, and cha- 
, raoters of the several branches of our flourishing 
femily. With this view, I have visited every city, 
<town, and village in the kingdom, and have had the 
happiness to meet with near relations in every place, 
except Paisley, Kilmarnock, and a few dirty manu- 
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facturing towns. From the obeervations I have 
made in my travels, I am fully convinced^ that» if all 
the members of our family take in your paper^ you 
will be the moft popular and succesdFul writer of the 
present age» and yoiu' works will pass through more 
editions than either the Pilgrim's Progress or Robin* 
son Crusoe. 

The chief object of all my travds has been, to 
collect materials for a great work* in which I have 
been engaged above fifty years. It is one of the 
peculiar excellencies of our family, to do nothing ui 
haste. This famous work will be intitled Biographia 
Loungeriana Scottica, or, The lives of the most 
eminent Loungers of Scotland, from the reign of 
Fergus I. to the present times. It will make two 
ponderous volumes in folio, to be publifhed by sub- 
scription. The price to subscribers will be only six 
guineas ; but to those unfortunate gentlemen who 
neglect to subscribe, the price may be, I know not 
how much. The first volume will contain the Livea 
of the Strenuous Loungers, and the second, the Lives 
of the Indolent Loungers. These are the two great 
branches into which our family is divided. £ach 
volume will be adorned with twenty copper-plates, 
engraved by the most eminent artists, representing 
the easiest and most graceful postures for lounging 
in coaches, coffee-houses, taverns, drawing-roomsy 
play-houses, assembly-rooms, churches, colleges, 
courts of justice, 3cc. These plates will be of great 
utility, not only to fine ladies and fine gentlemen, but 
also to politicians, preachers, professors, studentSt 
lawyers, judges, and many others of all ranks. The 
frontispiece will be an elegant drawing of the outer 
Parliament-house in the middle of the session. To 
engage gentlemen to do themselves the honour to 
subscribe, I send you a (hort article, which I be|^ 
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you will publifli in vour entertaining paper, as 4 
specimen of this excellent work. 

^ My late cousin. Sir Thomas Lounger of Loi- 
terhall, in Lingerdale, was the eldest son of niy good 
uncle Sir Timothy, and his Lady Mrs. Susan Dowdy 
of the Slatterington family. Sir Timothy died of a 
lethargy, with which he had been lon^ afflicted $ and 
Sir Thomas came to the possession of the estate and 
honours of his anceilors in the twenty-second year 
of his age. But the estate was then in a very bad 
condition in all respects. Two thirds of the rents 
would hardly pay the interest of the debts— -the 
mansion-house was an old, cold, damp, ruinous castle» 
in the middle of a great morass — the farms were 
almost in a state of nature, the rents small and ill 
paid ; the extensive moors and hills yielded little or 
nothing. 

Sir Thomas was then a strong, healthy, young 
man ; and as he had been two winters at the college 
of Aberdeen, and thought himself much wiser and 
cleverer than any of his forefathers, he determined to 
retrieve the ruined fortunes, and revive the faded 
honours, of his family, by paying off all his debt£U 
repairing or rebuilding his castle, draining his morassy 
improving his farms, cultivating his moors, and plant- 
ing his huls. But he determined to do all this in the 
wisest, most cautious, and prudent manner; and 
^ever to engage in any undertaking till he had exa- 
joiined every circumstance, ^d provided against every 
obstacle and di£Bculty. 

Sir Thomas spent several years in forming plans 
for the payment of his debts, which he found not so 
easy a matter as he had imagined. At length he hit 
upon one which he beheved would do the business 
enectjually. He proposed to go to the East Indies, 
X9 dethrone half a dozen Rajahs, cut the throats of 
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hcilf a million of their subjects, and come home with 
thrcj or fuur hundred thousand pounds in his pocket. 
This project pleased him mightily for some time, till 
he began to reflect on the great distance of the East 
Indies, the danger of his being drowned in going or 
returning, and the still greater danger of being 
damned, if he destroyed so many of his fellow-crea- 
tures, to enrich himself; whicii made him give up all 
thoujjhts of becoming a Nabob. The next scheme 
Sir Thomas foi-med for the payment of his debts 
pleased him better, as it was not attended with so 
much danger either to his soul or body. When he 
was about 6fty years of age, he came to a resolution 
to marry some beautiful young ladv, of an honour- 
able ancient family, with a prodigious fortune, that 
would enable him to pay all his debts, and execilte all 
his projects. He spent several years in searching 
for such a lady, and at length fixed on Miss Betty 
Plum. It is true, Miss Bettv was neither young nor 
handsome, and her grandfather had been a cobler, 
but she had a great fortune ; and after a violent 
struggle between poverty and pride, he resolved to 
stoop and make his addresses. But while he was 
meditating on the most efFe6iual method of doing 
this, he received the unwelcome news, that his in^ 
tended bride had married an Irish fortune-hunten 
My cousin behaved very much like a gentleman on 
this occasion. He called Miss Betty all the bad 
names he had ever heard, cursed the whole sex, and 
forswore matrimony for ever. 

While Sir Thomas was fonning schemes for the 
payment of his debts, he was not unmindftd of his old 
castle, and got many plans, some for repairing, and 
some for rebuilding it, for draining the morass, and 
laying it into a lawn, with gardens, orchards, walks, 
vif;tH6, &c. But at laft he found that this would bfc 
wore expensive than building a tvtvj ^wx ycw\X!i^ mo- 
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dem taste ; and he very wisely determined to build 
A most elegant convenient mansiony for the future 
residence of his family. But he as wisely resolved 
not to lay one stone, till he had found the most 
healthy, pleasant and commodious spot in his whole 
estate. Many a long day did he wander in search 
of this spot, but never could find one to his mind* 
One was too high, another too low ; one too damp, 
another too dry ; the prospect from one was too 
confined, from another too extensive. 

Sir Thomas never forgot the improvement of his 
farms. That was his favourite taste and study. 
He chose the most proper places for building sub- 
«tantial convenient farm-houses ; he traced and mark- 
ed the line of all the hedges, ditches, and widls, that 
would be necessary for inclosing his fields, gardens, 
imd orchards ; he carefully examined the soil of 
every field, and settled the methods of cultivation 
that would be most proper for' each, to bring it to 
the highest possible degree of fertiUty : in this he 
was much assisted by the painful perusal of several 
excellent systems of agriculture, composed in the 
garrets of Grubstreet. When he had got all in 
readiness, he assembled his tenants in the great hall 
of his castle, laid his plans before them, and in a long 
elaborate discourse, explained how they were to be 
carried into execution, concluding with a demand of 
two guineas a-year of rent for every acre. This ha- 
rangue, particularly the concluding sentence, p^y- 
duced various strong emotions in the audience. 
Some grinned, others groaned : some laughed, others 
cried ; some cursed, others prayed ; but all declared 
that they would not give one farthing more rent, nor 
change their methods of husbandry in the least. Sir 
Thomas was greatly enraged at the obstinacy of his 
tenants, and discharged a dreadful volley of oaths and 
threats upon them; but when his passion subsided, an4 
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lie be|rtn to reflect that they were all hit own ctani 
(Imcended from the Younger brothers and baitardi 
of the family t he could not find in hit heart to turn 
any of them out of their farms. 

My cousin was equally induttriouif and u unsuc* 
ccMfulf in hii ichemei for cultivatinff the moor^. 
For when he had by lon^r thought and itudy, form- 
ed one of the most beautiful plans in the world for 
that purpose, he never could find any pcrHon who 
wo\M execute any part of it. 

Hut still the planting of his hills promised ercry 
thing. By long and laborious investigations he 
found, that they would admit ten millions of trees, 
and that those trees, when forty years old, would be 
worth ten millions sterling, wnicn would make him 
the richest subjrft in Europe. Transported with joy 
at this prospect, he determined to lose no time, ric 
actually collected ten bushels of beech-mast, and an 
equal quantity of acornit, and wanted nothing but i 
proper plarc for a nursery, to begin his operaticns ) 
Lut stayirtg abroad too late, one evening in April, m 
search of such a place, he got a violent coldt which 
threw him into a fever, of which he died, in the seven* 
ty-fifth year of his a^e, in the name tattered bed and 
ruinous castle in which he was bom | his debts un- 
paid, his morass undraincd, his farms unimproved* 
lis moors uncultivated, and his hills unplanted. 

With a heavy heart, I attended the precious r^ 
mains of my dear cousin to his grave, and saw a stone 
laid upon it, with this inscription : 

•* Hir jarct 

Ili(Mtri94iniuii Dominuii Thom;i» T^oungf r^ 

de IxMterhall, Rarontttut. 

Dum v\xit, 

Nihi* prrfent, 
Srrundufn nxwrm 

1 SLtX\, V.C. \*%\ax 
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Hippocrates— —/A his Chapter qfHats, 

MOCK DOCTOR. 

It has often been femarked, that men are apt to 
display more of their real character in circumstances 
^pp^rently slight and unimportant, than in the great- 
er and more momentous actions of life. Our be- 
haviour, or even the remark we may drop upon some 
seemingly trifling occurrence, will often strongly 
denote the real complexion of our mind; and it is 
Upon this account that we admire so much the 
happy talent of those writers who, by a well-chosea 
circumstance, contrive at onCe to paint and make us 
Acquainted with the character of the persons whom 
they wish to describe. 

The great passions which actuate men in the pur- 
smts ot life, present little diversity of features to 
sdOford any just discrimination of character. Besides^ 
in conductmg the pursuits to which these passions 
incite, naen are taught to be upon their guard : they 
are restrained by the Customs and opmions of the 
world, and, under a kind of disguise, are constantly 
acting an artificial part« But m the more trifling 
circumstances of manner and behaviour, and in 
the more ordinary occurrences of life, which tend 
to no particular object, and in which therefore men 
are less upon their guard, the disguise is forgot to 
be assumed, and we give way to the natural cast of 
•ur mind and disposition. It is there we are apt to 
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betray those peculiar features of character, and those 
often nice shades of distinction, that difiference and 
discriminate us from one another. 

I have often amused myself with thinking, that, 
even in what may be deemed very slight circum- 
stances of outward deportment and manner, I could 
distinctly trace something of the peculiar character 
of the man. There are particulars in our ordinary 
demeanour and appearance which are more connectea 
with our turn of mind than we are apt to suspect, 
and more especially when they are such as from 
constant and daily repetition necessarily become fa- 
miliar to u^. I remember that a friend of mine, who 
was a great observer of those smaller traits which 
escaped others, assured me, that in the circle of his 
acquaintance he could, in the pace and manner of 
walking of each, mark out something which in- 
dicated its arising from the particular temper and 
disposition of the man. Nay, even where the man- 
ner of walking was the result, not of nature, but of 
affectation, he used to say, he could thence alsa 
discover the character ; and that, independent of the 
meanness of affectation in so frivolous a circumstance, 
we might be certain that the affected pace was as- 
sumed to give the appearance of some quality which 
the person wished to possess, and knew himself to 
want. " La gravite," says Rouchefoucault, est un 

* mystere du corps, invent^ pour cacher les defauts 

* de I'esprit.' In confirmation of this, I remember 
that I once knew a Noble Lord who affedled on all 
occasions a very slow and solenui pace, walking even 
across the room, or from one room to another^ with 
all the leisurely solenmity of an uiher at a funeral ; but 
no one had sat at table with hift Lordship for a sinele 
hour, without being sufficiently convinced from nil 
coarse jokes, and horse-laugh, that real dignity was 
no feature of his mind, and that he wished to supply 
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the want, by what he fancied a very dignified gait, 
and manner of walking. 

I happened, not long since, to be at an election 
dinner, where, as is usually the case, the company 
was very numerous, very noisy, and very dull. In 
taking our places at table, I chanced, unfortunately, 
to be separated from some friends whom I had wished 
to sit by ; and finding none near me from whose con- 
versation I could derive much entertainment, I was 
left to amuse myself with my own reflexions on the 
crowd, and noise, and confusion which surrounded me. 
I happened at last to cast my eyes upon the op- 
posite side of the room, where I perceived that every 
one seated in that row had hung up his hat on the 
wall behind him. Upon surveying those hats, and 
remarking that each had something particular 
which« to an attentive observer, distinguished it from 
its neighbour, I began next to indulge my imagi- 
nation, in fitting the hat to the head of its owner, 
and trying, if the distinguishing figure of each hat 
did not correspond with something in the manner 
and character of the person to whom it apper- 
tained. 

From the military hat and the navy hat, I could 
learn nothing ; these, Hke their owners, being too 
much under regulation and discipline, to admit of 
any diversity. It was amongst the other hats only 
that I could expect a field for observation. The 
firft which attracted my attention was a new and glossy 
hat, made up and cocked in the very extremity of 
the fashion. Had it been graced with a cockade, I 
should have proceeded to the next ; but wanting 
that, I looked below to find out the owner, and 
soon discovered, that it could belong to none but a 
young barrister, who is less studious of his brief than 
of being thought a man of fashion, above the pe- 
dantry of his profession, and I think is very likely 

VOL. XXXVIII. H 
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to attain his wish. The next hat was just the re- 
verse of the former. It was of a form and cock that 
has been out of date these ten years, and yet withal 
it seemed new. Close below it, I discerned the 
careful owner, who, for fear of accidents, had cau- 
tiously placed himself near. He is rich and penu- 
rious ; and by the most wretched saving has amas- 
sed a fortune^ Contiguous to these hung a hat 
which appeared to have suffered more by negligence 
than by age. It seemed to have been mtended to be 
moderately fashionable ; but from the inattention of 
its owners had its air and form a ^ood deal impaired. 
It was the property of a learned philosopher, wlio 
sat not far distant, and who is too much absorbed in 
abstract speculation, to ^ive attention to circum- 
stances of dress. Not far distant hung a hat seeming- 
ly fresh and new, excepting in its front angle, where 
the cock was so squeezed, compressed^ and crumpled^ 
as sufficiently to denote its very familiar acquaint- 
ance with the liand of its owner. I had no dif- 
ficulty in appropriating it^ Its master is the most 
complaisant man in town, knows every body, 
ts constantly in t\\& ftreet, and in places of pubhc 
resort, and bows with the most respectful attention 
to every one he meets. Near this last was a hat 
which for some time puzzled me what to make of it^ 
It was neither new nor old ; it was neither muck in 
nor much out of the fashion ; and seemed to be a 
strange mixture between the old fashion and the 
new, with a kind of studied endeavour to be most 
of the latter. After some time, I believe I hit upon 
its owner. He is a gentleman who wishes to be of 
the fashion as far as his affection to his money, which 
is the stronger principle with him, will permit ; and 
his whole hie is a warfare between his vanity and hi» 
avarice. 

On the next peg was Stuck a round riding-hat» 
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with a broad brim flapp'd down, and a double hat* 
bandy which however, instead of surrounding at the 
proper place, had started, like the hoops of a staved 
cask, and was seen loose upon its top ; it was cover* 
cd partly with powder, and partly with dirt, half 
brushed, and had several little cuts on the crown. 
I easily discovered the owner, though his place was a 
good way off; a tall stout-looking young man, who 
sat near the bottom of the table, with his arm thrown 
negligently oyer the back of his own chair, and his 
leg, on which was a rumpled boot, resting on the 
cross-bar of the chair next him ; from which atti- 
tude he was only moved by our toast-master's fre- 
quent calls for a bumper, which command h$ very 
religiously obeyed. I was too distant to profit by 
his conversation, of which however he seemed very 
spating, bein? of that order of Bucks who have been 
taught to dnnk long before they bftve learned to 
^>eak. 

After this there viras a blank, the peg immediately 
tdjoiaing being occupied by no hat whatever. On 
looking below I discovered the person whose hat 
should have filled it. He was dressed in a shining 
8uit» his waistcoat splendidly embroidered, at the 
breast of which appeared a quantity of rich laced 
ruffle. He sat erect in his chair, and seemed moved 
by no intrusive idea, except when sometime? he 
shrunk with fear, if perchance a bottle tripped on 
the joinings of the table, or a glass was spilled by an 
awkward neighbour. His hat was only a bit of 
black silk, of which I discovered the comer sticking 
out of his pocket, his foretop being too nicely 
dressed to admit of any covering. But I believe 1 
suffered nothing from the want of any distinguishing 
mark of his character or disposition. The man is in 
reality nothing j *tis his coat only that makes a 
figure in the world. As for emotions, passions, 
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yirtue or knowledge, he puts thein» like his hat, into 
his pocket. 

After this survey, at which, perhaps, some of my 
readers will smile, I amused myself with considering 
how in this slight particular ot dress we may be apt 
to discover our character, and even upon the bit of 
beaver with which we cover our heads, to stamp 
somewhat of the image of our nunds. 1 was pleased 
with thinking, that however men may Mnap them- 
selves up in artificial diseuise in the greater actions 
of life ; yet even amidst all their concealments, there 
arc circumstances to be found where nature will di&« 
cover itself, and by which an attentive and diligent 
observer may be able to read the real character of 
the man. 

I have often thought of discovering amongst the 
ladies some circumstance which might lead me to dis- 
tinguish their characters in the same way that the hat 
discriminates those of the gciitk-mcn. But I found 
them so little iVcc agents in this matter, so much the 
uniform creation ut milliners and hair-dressers, that 
it Nvas imposbihle to trace any characteristical mark 
about ththi. All my efforts, therefore, have hither^r 
to been baffled ; and I was about to have abandoned 
the thing as impossible, till a Lady who has lived 
much in the world, to whom I mentioned my dif- 
ficulty, very lately assured me, that she can furnish 
me with a pretty remarkable particular wliich will 
perfectly answer the purpose, and that she will im- 
part to me a set of observations which Ihe herself 
has made, to confirm the certainty of the test. 
When she is pleased to favour me with these, they 
shall be communicated to my readers. 

D 
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To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

I INHERITED from my ancestors an estate of about 
I OCX)/, a-ycar; and as I never had any desire for 
figuring in the world, I married, early in life, the 
daughter of a neighbouring gentleman, and till of 
late years lived at home, satisfied with the society 
of my friends and neighbours. I found my fortune 
fully sufficient for my purposes ; and was in hopes 
that I might provide decently for my younger chil- 
dren, who are four in number, without its being 
necessary to part with an estate, which, as it had 
^n some centuries in our family, I had an old- 
feshicmed inclination to preserve in it. 

I am sorry, however, to add, that from the circum« 
stances I am now to take the liberty of mentioning, 
those hopes have given way to prospects of a very 
different Ikind, prospects unspeaKably mortifying to 
file, and which ought to be ^till more distressing ta 
the rest of my family. 

My eldest son, as he possessed but a very limited 
genhis, and shewed no propensity to any particular 
jirofession, I wished to follow my own example, and 
become a country gentleman, But a winter in your 
city, after having passed a few years at one of our 
universities, taught him that this was a plan quite 
unfit for a young man of spirit. As he had there 
acquired a taste for what he was pleased to call 
genteel life, by hunting, drinking, wenching, and 

H3 
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gambling with all the idle young men about town, 
at a greater expence than what supported all the rest 
of the family at home, I was persuaded to purchase 
for him a cometcy of horse, in compliance with his 
own earnest desire, and in hopes that, by a removal 
from his present companions, he might learn to re- 
trench his expences, and be gradually reclaimed from 
the dangerous habits he had contracted in their so- 
ciety. 

While my son was thus learning to be a Gentle- 
man, my wife thought it no less necessary that my 
daughters should learn to be ladies. ' 

Accordingly, when the eldest was about thirteen, 
and the other about twelve years of age, they both 
left my house in the country, and were placed in a. 
boarding-school of the first reputation in Edinburgh* 

At home they had passed their time, as I ima- 
gined usefully, in learning to read, to write, ta 
work, to keep accounts, and to assist their mother* 
in the little cares of our household. They had been 
taught to dance ; and they sung, not perhaps with 
much art or skill, but in such a manner as most peOn. 
pie hstened to with pleasure. These attainments, 
however, were of a very inferior kind to wh^t it was 
now thought necessary they should acquire. They 
were quickly provided with masters for all the polite 
and fashionable branches of education. They were 
taught dancing (for they would not allow what they/ 
had learned in the country to deserve that name)^ 
drawing, French, Italian, and music ; and a female 
relation, who was kind, enough to take some charge 
of them, sent us the most flattering accounts of 
their progress in those various accompHshments. 

When I received the bills of the boarding-mis^ 
tress, even for the first season, I was, I mus^t con- 
fess, somewhat out of humour ; and it required all 
the eloquence of my wife, and the flattering ac- 
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counts of her kinswomany to persuade me that the 
expesce was quite so well bestowed as they seemed 
to imagine. It was, however, a trifle, compared to. 
that which followed. In a few years my young 
misses were transformed into young ladies ; and as 
the kindness of our female friend procured them ai\ 
introduction, as she told us, to all the genteel fa- 
milies in town, what between private parties and 
pubhc places, where they now began to figure, they 
Ycry seldom found leisure to be at home. The ex- 
pence which this occasioned, added to that of tjieir 
education (for they still continued to improve them- 
selves), was such as I could by no means afford to 
bestow on two members of my family j especially as 
it now became necessary to fit my two younger boys 
for the professions they chose to follow ; Jack, the 
^Ider, being destined for the bar, and Bob for the 
!^st Indies, where, under the protection of an uncle> 
it was hoped he might one day become a Nabob. 

The beauty and accompHshments of my daughters 
had now become a favourite topic with my wife and 
pther friends of my family ; and to have buried them 
in a country retirement, would have been deemed the 
height of folly and barbarity. For their sakes, 
therefore, as well as the education of my sons, I was 
DOW told it was absolutely necessary we should pass 
a considerable part of the year in Edinburgh. The 
separate board I must otherwise bestow on my boys^ 
and girls, was supposed to render this a plan of oece- 
nomy ; and the few objections I made to it were 
silenced, by telling me of many gentlemen, from all 
parts of the country, who had found this the only 
method of giving their children a genteel education, 
yrithout the absolute ruin of their fortunes. 

To these reasons, though not altogether satisfied, 
I gav^ way. We provided ourselves with a house ia. 
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town ; and, for these five years past, have n>ent our 
winters in Edinburgh, and only retired to the coun* 
try, like other fashionable people, at the end of the 
season, when it becomes necessary that one part of 
the family fhould provide health, and another money^ 
for the gaiety of the next. 

During this period I have witnessed the full effect 
of that fashionable education I had bestowed on my 
daughters ; and it is now some years that they have 
joined to the other pleasures of a town-life^^ the 
envied distinction of Beauties and Toasts. 

You will easily conceive how much this must have 
gratified the vanity of a mother. My own. Sir, was 
not altogether proof against it ; nor can I deny the 
pleasure it gave me, to find the company or my 
daughters universally sought after, and to see their 
beauty attract all eyes, m every company, and at 
every public place in which they appeared, I soon, 
however, found the effects of this distinction to be 
very different from those which the sanguine expec<« 
tations of some of us had suggested. Our house 
indeed was filled with visitors in the ptiomin^, and in 
the evening my girls were attended at public places 
by many of the gay young men of rank and fortune. 
But the fashion of beauties is scarce more lasting 
than that of the dress they wear. The admiration 
which my daughters for some time attracted now 
sensibly declines ; and, amidst the crowd of admirert 
which turned their heads, I do not find there has 
been one whose admiration led to any other conse-* 
quence, than that of gratifying his own vanity, an4 
Ceding theirs by a temporary homage to their tashioq 
and their beauty. My poor girls, meanwhile, have 
contracted a habit of living, and a turn of thinking, 
which will prevent any sensible man of their own 
station from thinking of them as companions for lifei 
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and which, I fear, would ill qualify them for such a 
situation, if it should be offered them, or if their own 
vanity could allow them to stoop to it. 

Jack has been now some time at the bar, and at 
firil gave hopes of such application as would probably 
have ensured success. But he has not been proof 
against the vanity of keeping that fashionable company 
to which the situation of my family gave him access ; 
and now spends hi^ time in a continued circle of idle- 
ness and expence, with such young men of fortune 
as think it an honour done him to admit him of their 
parties, and will despise him, perhaps too justly, when 
he can no longer afford to partake of them. 

My eldest son, far from profiting by his military 
plans, has retained the same taste of lite which gave 
rise to them. Besides advancing the price of two 
commissions, I have repeatedly discharged debts 
which he is pleased to call debts of honour. After 
all, he is now obliged to sell out of the army, and 
end where he should have begun, in the life of a 
country -gentleman, with the advantage of having 
contracted a thorough distaste for it ; of having 
thrown away, in a round of fashionable vice and ex- 
travagance, the plain talents, the honest sentiments, 
and the sober dispositions, that qualify men for a 
station which they are too apt to despise. 

The profusion of this thoughtless boy, added to 
the expences of my family, has consumed the savings 
of my happier years ; and not only disabled me from 
continuing our present style of Hfe, but obHged me 
to dispose of a considerable part of my estate, and 
leaves it very uncertain what residue 1 shall be able 
to preserve for my own support, and for the provision 
of my family. 

Thus, in place of those flattering hopes we had 
once formed, my wife and I, now in the decline of 
life, have before us the melancholy prospect of leav-» 
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w^t 18 compiniona for esch others a hanknipt 
((ainhlrr» living cmbarraBsed and dittresied on tne 
hhattcrcd rctnuins of a fortune t and two neglected 
beaut icty pAyingi I am afraid, much too dear for the 
pleasure they once derived from that envied dittinc* 
tion ; while the moit promising of our voungcr ions 
lias fallen a prey to the same fashionaolc folly and 
extravagance ; and the wliole hopes of a once-flou« 
rikhing family are left to depend on the doubtful 
success of an Eastern adventurer* 

Such, Sir, are the consequences of that preposte* 
rous fashion wliich leads men of moderate fortunes to 
give their children an education and taste of life alto* 
gcther unsuitcd to the situations they are likely to 
occupy. 

Even to those whose fortunes enable them to move 
in tlie sphere of fashionable dissipation and cxpcncCf 
the real pleasures and privileges of their situation arc 
mucli less considerable t}ian they arc commonly ima* 
gincd i but to men of more limited circumstances, an 
attempt to rise into that region of extravagance is 
fatal indeed \ it leads them from the moderate statk>D 
where every happiness was to be found, and aban« 
dons them to want embittered l)y discontent^ and to 
distresses heightened by sclf-rcpi'oaclu 

AGRESTIS. 
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Thky who live in the bustle of the world, are not 

perhapn the best or mont accurate observers of the 

progressive change of mauixcw *\\\ \Xv»X vscSkX^ Sk 
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which they pass their time. In such a sitnation we 
adopt the modes and manners of those with whom we 
tive, with so much ease and facility, that any change 
is hazdly perceptibley or if perceived) leaves but a 
slight impression^ JLike the alteration produced by 
time upon the human form, dK>ugh we know that 
there is a constant change, we do not observe it in 
those with whom we are daily accustomed to associate* 
A stranger in a foreign land sees many beauties, and 
discovers many deformities, which escape the eye of 
1 native. To the stranger every objeA is new ; it 
strikes his imagination, it calls forth his attention^ 
and be views and considers it in all its various lights. 
In judging indeed of what he sees» his national preju* 
dices may be apt to mislead him ; he may suppose 
defects where in truth there are none, and he may 
exaggerate slight imperfections into capital faults. 

A person who after living a number of years in 
retirement returns a^in into society, is somewhat in 
the situation of the foreigner. Like him, he is apt 
to be misled by prejudices ; but, like him too, he 
Kmarks many things which escape the observa- 
tion of those whose sensations are blunted by habits 
and whose attention is kss awake to the objects 
around them. 

It was this which afforded me so much amusement 
ui the conversation of my new acquaintance Colonel 
Caustic, of which I gave my readers some account in 
a former paper. Like the Sleepers, when they en- 
tered the city of Ephesus, Colonel Caustic, on com- 
ing to Edinburgh sJter forty years residence in the 
country, found a total change in the appearance, in 
the dresSy the manners, and the customs of its inha- 
bitants. Every man perhaps, at an advanced age, is, 
more or less, a laudator temporis a8u and naturally 
feds a predilection for those happy days when novelty 
added to the charms <^ life^ and gave a zest to every 
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enjoyment. If to this natural feelinff be oined any 
particular cause of dis^st ; if, like Colonel Caustict 
a man has been driven from society by any particular 
disappointment or misfortune ; if in silence and in 
solitude he has suffered his distresses to prey upon 
his mind ; if he has fondly brooded over them tor t 
long course of years ; he must indeed be endowed by 
nature with a more than common share of phikn^ 
thropy, to be able to come back into the world with* 
out discovering marks of sourness and chagrrin. 

To those causes must be ascribed the severity of 
my friend Caustic's observations. All his natural 
good sense and benevolence of disposition could not 
prevent him from being hurt and affected bv a thou- 
sand little improprieties which he perceived^ or fan* 
cied that he perceived. 

But I had some time ago an opportunity of seeing 
my friend Caustic in a situation where, it must be 
owned, there was some reason for severity of remarks 
In a former paper, I mentioned the pleasure I re- 
ceived from attending him to the theatre. As we 
were waiting in the passage till we could get chairs, we 

found Mr. d , a cotemporary of Caustic's, wait« 

ing for his carriage. Mr. JB. expressed much satis* 
faction at seeing nis old acquaintance ; and after a 
gentle reproof on the score of visiting, he begged that 
Caustic and I would do him the honour to dine with 
him, sans fagorii that day week. Caustic, after steal* 
ing a look at me, accepted of the invitation ; and I» 
at the same time, agreed to be of the party. When 
Mr. B. left us, Caustic, who had not seen him for 
many years, asked me some questions with regard to 
liis situation in life. * Why,' replied I, Mie has 
become very rich, and it is his chief wish that his 
friends should enjoy his wealth. He lives en 
Prince^ as you will see.'—* When I knew him,' 
$aid CdustiCf * he was poor cwou^Vi \ Wx. vWiw^h a 
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little vain noW and then, he was upon the whole a 
good well-disposed man^' 

Upon the day appointed, I attended Caustic to 
Mr. Bi's. We went precisely at four o'clock, which 
he had informed us was his hour. Upon entering the 
house, I found the servants waiting in the hall, dres- 
sed out in their laced liveries, with a look of insolent 
importance in their faces ; and there was an air of 
preparation in every thing we saw, from the gilded 
knockers at the gate to the Gobehns tapestry m the 
drawing room. Soon after we entered the room, the 

servant announced Lady . Upon hearing hef 

name, Caustic started from his chair with an uncom* 
mon degree of satisfaction in his countenance. Lady 
— - was a beauty of the last age, when Caustic was 
a gay and fashionable man about town. In tht 
height of her beauty, she had retired from the world 
to dedicate her time to the education of her children. 
At the age of sixty-five, she still retains an eye ex- 
pressive of that tempered vivacity, that animated 
benignity and goodness, which equally attracts our 
regard and commands our respeft. In every thing 
she says, she discovers a sound understanding, accom- 
panied with a most engaging cheerfulness of disposi- 
tion, not abated by age, and perhaps rather heigh- 
tened by the pleasing reflection on a life spent in the 
uniform praAice of every virtue. Lady — and 
Caustic had not met for many years. It was with 
pleasure I saw the respectful, yet affeAionate man- 
ner with which my friend now addressed her^ and the 
kind aftability with which she on her part received 
his compliments. 

The conversation soon turned upon the improve- 
ments of this city. Mr. B. spoke with much fluency 
on this subject ; and, addressing himself to Caustic, 
observed,' that formerly Edinburgh was in a manner 
uninhabitable ; that thirty years ago there was not a 
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house fit for a gentleman to live in; that the plea* 
sures of society were then unknown ; and that we 
now only begin to know how to live. Caustic ad- 
mitted, that as a town Edinburgh no doubt was im- 
proved : * But you must forgive me,* added he^ 
< for doubting if the society of Edinburgh has im- 
proved in an equal degree.' * Unquestionably it 
has,' said Mr. B. * You must remember the 
time when there was not a dinner to be had in any 
house in town ; when the men passed their whole 
time in taverns, and the women were left alone, to 
amuse themselves as they best could.* * There 
is some truth in the observation,* said Lady 



*but yet, upon the whole, those were not bad 
times.' * I agree with your Ladyship,* said 
Colonel Caustic. * It is true we did not then inha- 
bit palaces, and we seldom saw those simiptuous 
entertainments^ where one sits, between etiquette 
and ennuif labouring through two courses and a 
dessert, as I had the misfortune to do but yester- 
day, placed between a lady who did not chuse to 
say any thing, and a gentleman who spoke of 
nothing but the excellence of the cook, and who, 
in the fulness of his heart, conununicated to me a 
new mode of drefling curricy which he had just 
received from a friend high in ofHce at Cal- 
cutta, by the last express over land.* * For my 
part,' added the Colpnel, ^ I would not exchange 
an hour passed in the society I have had the 
honour to see assembled in your Ladyship's draw^^ 
ing-room, for twenty such dinners. There a con- 
versation, at once gay and polite, afforded the 
highest entertainment of which a rational creature 
is capable. There I have seen a Hume triflings 
with the beautiful and the young, and at the same 
time communicating knowledge and instruction in 
a manner the most pleasing, simple, and unaffe^ed«. 
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There I have seen a Hanubou Bubmittixig his verses 
to the corre£bon and criticism of a fair drcle, who 
did not trust alone to beauty the most superior for 
the preservation of their empire over mankind. 
There I have seen' * Hold, hold, my good 

friendy said Lady , if you run on at this rate, 

those ladies (bowing to two young ladies who sat 
opposite to her) will think you as unreasonably 
partial to your old friends, as unjust in your esti* 
mate of niodem manners.' Here the conversa- 
tion was interrupted by the arrival of some additional 
guestSy among whom there was an old gentleman, 
who, notwithstanding his age, seemed to possess a 
great flow of animal spirits, and who addressed every 
person in company with the same undistinguishing 
familiarity, and vulgar coarseness of manner. Caustic 
looked at Lady ■ with an air of triumph. 

Our entertainer now began to discover symptoms 
of uneasiness. He had more than once informed us 
that the Countess of , Lord C, Sir W. D. and 
several other persons of feshion,were to be of the party, 
not one of wnom had hitherto appeared, although it 
was long past the hour of dinner. At length our 
ears were assailed vrith a loud noise in the stair-case, 
and the door opening, Lord C, Sir W. D. and two 
other young men, rushed into the room with their 
hair uncombed, and in every respe6i in the mdst 
complete dishabille. Without paying the least atten- 
tion to any one person in company, they began to 
tell us of the exceUent sport they had that morning 
enjoyed at a cock-fight. 

But this recital was cut short by the servant's 

announcing the Countess of 5 who, without the 

smallest apology for making the company wait din- 
ner for near two hours, walked up to a large mirror 
at one end of the roc^m, and, adjusting a curl, afked 

Lord C. what made him leave u 's so soon last 

\7f 
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* 

night ? * We had a charming party^ and did not sup 
till two this morning. Before supper I won 50 

from D at Piquette : but I believe I had die 

advantage of him ; for he had rather drank too 
much wine with you at dinner.' * Your son was 
of the party,' added she, turning to the old gen- 
tleman ; < I got some of his money too. : But what 
has become of him ? he promised to meet me 
here to-day.'-^* O the graceless dog ! I know 
nothing of him.' At that instant the youne man 
entered the room, and we were immediatuy called to 

dinner. At table, Lady contrived to place her 

friend Caustic next to her ; and they were so much 
ingrossed with their own conversation, that they paid 
little attention to that of the company, which was 
carried on by the Countess and her fashionable 
friends in the same strain in which it had beran* 
Mr. B. was busied in displaying the elegance of the 
entertainment, and was particularly solicitous to call 
Caustic's attention to it. * How do you like my 
champaigne ?' < I am no connoisseur ; I seldom 
drin^ champaigne,' said Caustic dryly. * It is 
damn'd good,' said Lord C. ; Mt is as good as 
we used to drink with our ambassador at Paris last 
year. I was sent thither by my father to learn to 
speak French ; but I spent my time to much bet-> 
ter purpose. I was admitted a member of the 
cricket-club, and kept no other company.' * I did 
not know,' said I, * that cricket had been known 
in France.' * Neither is it among your French 
fellows ; they have not genius for it. Our club was 
to a man all ^nglou^ a^ they called us. At first the 
French were confoundedly surprised to see us on the 
plains of Sablons, playing with our servants, aU 
stripped to the buff.' 

After much conversation, equally edifying, the 
ladies at length retired, and the master of the feast 
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began to push the bottle brifkly about. The old 
gentleman seemed to be particularly pleased with 
this ; and his son enjoyed it no less. The father told 
us anecdotes of his son^s debaucheries, and the son 
amused us with stories of his father's licentiousness. 
Caustic was shocked to the last degree at this exhi- 
bition. He made a signal to me, that he wished to 
retire. Before we could accomplish that, the old 
man got hold of the bottle, and, filling a bumper, 
aflced leave to give a toast, and then roared out a 
sentiment, as he called it, in terms most shockingly 
gross and indecent. * Well done, my old boy !' ex-« 
claimed the son ; — * here goes in a bumper ; and 
may we all, at your age, be a$ jolly and as wicked 
as you are.* 

Caustic could endure this no longer ; he quitted 
the company, and I followed him. When we were 
alone, he asked me if such scenes were common 
among us ? * If this,' said he, • be the improvement 
and the refinement of which our friend B talked 

so much, I hope I have done with it. Folly and 
knpertinence may be submitted to ; but the profli- 
gacy of that old man provoked me beyond measure. 
We need not wonder at the degeneracy of the times^ 
if a father is to teach debauchery to his own chil- 
dren, and by precept and example to encourage their 
progress in vice. For my part,' added he, * I con-^ 
aider this as a species of parricide, (if we may apply 
Ae word to a father's crime,) for which no pimisb^ 
ment is too severe. 
E 
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N^i5. SATURDAY, MAY 14, 1785. 



Though I would seldom chuse to venture on any 
subject so purely scientific as that which I propose - 
for the paper of to-day ; yet as I have a great re- 
spect for the very learned and curious correspondent 
from whom the following letter was received, I can- 
not resist my inclination to communicate it entire to 
my readers. 



« DEAR SIR, Madrid, zyth Feb. 1785. 

I have been at all possible pains to discover, by 

'\ means of those philosophers and travellers here who 

are best acquainted with Africa, whether any traces 

(j still remain of that species of men of whom your 

f-i learned countryman has taken notice, mentioned by 

Agatharchides and Sir Francis Drake, called the 

Ax^t^o^ayot, Grasshopper-eaters, or, as I incline tc 

render the word, Locust-eaters; but hitherto my 

inquiries have met with no degree of succesa 

Though unsuccessful, they have not, however, beer 

unproductive ; as, in the course of my search aftei 

that species, I have met with very well-authenticatec 

1 ". relations of another variety of the human kind, stil 

extant in that country, which I think has not beei 

: taken notice of by either of the. above-mentionc< 

authors, unless you suppose it to be the same witl 

that of the Axft5o(?)a'yoi abovementioned, or perhap 

with the I)c0yo<^a7ot, or Fish-eaters, recorded also b; 

Agatharchides, and copied from him by DiodoruE 

and some other later writers. The variety I mean i 

that of the <I>i/(raXo(payoi, or Toad-eaters ; of whic] 

I proceed to give you a particular account, which 
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liave been, happily, not only enabled to collect from 
the report of some voyagers who had visited their 
country, but have actually had an opportunity of 
examining one myself, which is now in the possession 
of that iUustrious and munificent patron of the arts, 
Don Gabriel de Crapolino, who had him from a 
learned priest of the order of Jesus, several years a 
missionary in Africa, whose account also makes up 
a considerable part of my relation. 

The Phusalophagos or Toad-eater, though found 
in different degrees of latitude, is a native of warm 
climates only, and seems to be of the migrating 
kind, who change their residence according to the 
difference of times and seasons. In his original state, 
he appears, as indeed it is highly probable all savages 
arc, inclined to creep or walk on all fours ; and the 
habit of walking erect or straight is only an acquired 
one, which seems uneasy to him ; and therefore he 
takes every opportunity of returning to his former 
groaning or bending posture. Indeed, from some 
anatomi^^ observations, which the above-mentioned 
leanicd Jesuit had an opportunity of making on the 
bod^ of one who had died, it appears that Nature 
has fitted them more for this posture than for any 
other. The muscle called by anatomists biceps^crurts; 
by which the leg is bent, appeared to have beea 
nmrh enlarged by constant use ; whereas the /on- 
gisimus dorsiy by which the back is kept straight 
and erect, was of no strength at all. The elevators 
also of the upper. eye-Ud, called by some anatomists 
the musculi adm'trationis, were capable of great exten- 
siot, and seemed to have been in constant use, which 
mar be likewise accounted for from the prone po- 
sition of the body, natural to this species. The 
wicth of the throat or swallow was also remarkable, 
will which Nature undoubtedly provided them, in 
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consideration of the kind of food on which, they 
subsist. 

His forehead, like that of the natives of Aracan» 
was flat and large, and probably had been made so 
by an operation similar to what the inhabitants of 
that country practise on tteir children, to wit, by 
pressing a plate of lead on their foreheads imme- 
diately after their birth. For in that one dissected 
by the missionary, the os frontis was exceedingly 
thick and hard, and seemed capable of sustaimng 
very great violence without any material impression. 

Like the inhabitants of the Friendly Isles, they 
use a liquor made of the spittle of others^ • called by 
our late circumnavigators cava, which the Phusalo* 
phagi swallow either in its natural state, or, lik« the 
Otaheiteans, in a state of fermentation. Indeed, 
they do not at all resemble the Icthuophagi, or 
Fish-eaters, in the circumstance of living entirely 
without drink, as they seem, on the contrary, very 
much inclined to drinking : like the Fish-eaiers, 
however, (as Diodorus reports them,) it must be 
confessed, they have very little sense of the to x«Xo?, 
or the TO 9rf ETTov, the beautiful or the decent. One 
instance of this the learned Father gave me, that, 
as far as he was informed or could perceive, they had 
no objection (as indeed is the custom among several 
other savage nations) to an union with a female vho 
had formerly had an illicit intercourse with the other 
sex ; but, on the contrary, like the Tartars, ind 
Tongusians, often preferred such to all others. 

The agility of this species, like that of the A:ri- 
dophagi, is amazing. That one whom I saw in -he 
possession of the noble person abovementiortd, 
would skip over chairs and tables, at a signal gi«n, 
with the most amazing alertness. In this they re- 
semble a good deal the monkey tribe, as well a> in 
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their faculty of imitation, in which my informer told 
me they excel in a very wonderful degree. Their 
strength, likewise, the missionary reports to be very 
unconunon. He says, he has seen some of them 
bear to be loaded with burdens that would have 
wearied a porter of Bassora. 

This one had learned the use of speech, though 
not to a very high degree of perfection, and indeed 
his natural propensity seemed to be rather to listen : 
yet with that inclination to silence which is common 
to man in a savage state, he did not seem to have 
the melancholy cast of either the Oran? Outang, or 
the other varieties of unpultivated mankind ; on the 
contrary, he had a mirthful disposition, or at least a 
facility of laughing and seeming merry, -beyond any 
thing that could have been imagined of one in his 
situation. . 

He had) by the time I saw him, perfectly lost all 
inclination and relish for his former manner of living, 
and was by no means averse to the delicacies of re- 
fined cookery. His taste, however, was far from 
being aeute, as at times he appeared highly to relish, 
and to be extremely fond of very indifferent fare> 
when it was set before him by his master. Accord- 
ing to the .missionary, his countrymen, like the 
Bedas of Ceylon, have a custom of seasoning every, 
thing with honey, a practice which accordingly this 
particular one at Don Gabriel's still continued ; and 
his Excellency, as well as some of his guests, assured 
me they found it very palatable. 

Like his taste in this instance, his other senses ap- 
pear to be subject to much uncertainty. His seeing 
and hearing are at some times remarkably acute ; at 
others he seems hardly to possess those faculties at 
all. Like the Chacrelas, in the island of Java, his 
sight is generally much quicker in the night than the 
dayrtime ; and the later the hour, it appears to be 
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the clearer and the more distinct. Like lome other 
aavages, he seems to ddight in music ; though his 
discnmination of soirnds, as might be expected, is 
not very nice. His patron, Don Gabriel, plays on 
the Viol de gamba but very indifferently ; and yet he 
seems more pleased with the sound of this instru- 
ment, that with that of some others played by the 
ablest musicians of the King's opera. 

The powers of his mind seem to be of a very li- 
mited sort. He does not, however, appear to be 
naturally so dull as some of his countrymen, of 
whose stupidity Charlevoix gives remar&able in- 
stances; who, according to his account, cannot 
count beyond the number 3. Though I never had 
occasion to try his conception of numbers in its ut- 
most extent, I saw that he could very readily num- 
ber the guests at Don Gabriel's table, who often 
greatly exceeded the above denomination, or even 
the dishes, which were still more numerous. He re- 
sembles those natives of Guinea more nearly in 
another particular ; he, as Father Charlevoix teus us 
of them, seems very seldom to think spontaneously. 
In point of memory, however, he differs widely from 
those natives of Guinea, of which faculty he seems 
endowed with a wonderful proportion. When he 
had learned enough of the Spanish to be able to 
hold a conversation easily, he gave many instances of 
a memory exceedingly tenacious, and often remem- 
bered things which had happened to Don Gabriel, 
or which Don Gabriel related, though nobody else 
had the most distant recollection of them. 

Nor was he more distinguished from that species 
mentioned by Charlevoix in memory, than in patience 
and temper. * Though possessed of little genius,* 
says that traveller, * these Guinea negroes are ex- 
tremely acute in their feelings. According to the 
manner in which they are treated, they are lively or 
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melancholy^ laborious or slothful, friendly or hostile. 
When weu fed and not ill treated, thev are content- 
cd> cheerful, and ready for every emjuoyment ; but 
-when ill used and oppressed, they grow sullen, and 
often die of melancholy. Of injuries, as well as of 
benefits, they are . extremely sensible ; and against 
those who injure them they bear a most implacable 
hatred.' The very reverse of aU this seems to be 
the temperament of the Phusaloj^agos. He is ex- 
tremely patient under harsh usage, insensible to in- 
juries, and is equally cheerful and ready for any em- 
ployment when ill as when well treated, with the ex- 
ceprion, however, of good feeding, which seems ne- 
cessary to him in common with the Guinea men. 

I have thus, my very worthy and respected Sir^ 
endeavoured to give you as particular a description 
of the distinguishing characteristics of this species, 
as the accounts I could rely on, or my own observa- 
tion, could fumi^ me with. But as I know how 
far short any recital, how copious or exact soever, 
falla of an actual examination, I am not without 
hopes of being able to afford you an opportunity of 
examining a specimen of the Phusalophagi yourself^ 
by means of some of our merchants who have oppor* 
tunities of correspondence widi Africa. But as the 
keeping of one, I am informed by Don Gabriel's 
maitre d'hotel, is somewhat expensive, you will be 
kind enough to inform me in your next, whether 
there is any individual naturalist who would be de-^ 
sirous of such a present ; if your acquaintance does 
not furnish such a person, it may be as well that I 
send him, not to enrich any private collection, but 
to the President or Vice-President of the Royal or 
Antiquarian Society. 

I am, &c. 

z w.a 
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N'»i6. SATURDAY, MAY 21, 1785. 



To the Author of the LouNCiEi. 

SIR, 

Your correspondent Mrs. Careful has given a very 
just picture of the Female Loungers, in her enter- 
taining letter. The disturbance which the morning 
visits of those idlers give to sober families, is become 
matter of very serious concern to many a mother in 
this town, who would wish to educate their daugh- 
ters in such a \^y as to qualify them for performing 
their parts with propriety, in whatever rank they 
may be called to. 

Idleness and fnvoHty seem to form the character 
of the times. According to the present system of 
female education amongst us, the culture of the 
mind and heart, the knowledge of those useful du- 
ties which a good wife and a good mother owes to 
her husband and her children, are but shghtly at- 
tended to, if not altogether neglected, for those ex- 
terior accomplishments which ought properly to be 
the handmaids of the former. Hence the dissipation 
of individuals, and the final wreck we often see of 
families ! 

■ The task I am going upon is a melancholy one ; 
to illustrate the truth of the above observation from 
my own woeful experience : yet, as it may be a cau- 
tion to others, I. think it a duty on me to conmitini- 
cate to you the following narrative. 

I was married, a few years ago, to an amiable 
young woman, the only daughter of a wealthy and 
respectable merchant. My father-in-law, Mr. Luro- 
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r, had gone early to the West Indies, where he 
its so successful in trade as to make a very consider » 
lie fortune, with which he returned to settle in his 
v^n country. As he had raised himself, and had 
w relations, to supply that want, he married a 
lughter of the Honourable Mr. Stingy, younger 
other to the Earl of Loftus, by which connection 
: at once acquired relationship with a score of Ho* 
mrable and Right Honourable cousins, some of 
hom did him the honour to breakfast, dine, or sup 
ith him almost every day* 

Mr» Lumber was a sensible man in his way, and 
id seen a good deal of the world ; he might there- 
re have managed his family in a manner much more 
I its advantage than that in which it was conducted, 
id he been allowed the perfect guidance of it. But 

this he was a good deal ruitiained, from the cir- 
unstance of his inferior birth. It was impossible 
>r the son of a plain citizen to understand any thing 
> well as the grand-daughter of a Peer. He was 
mtented, therefore, to maintain a sort of divided 
npire : He was allowed to superintend the educa- 
on of his two boys, who, after having been some 
me in a respectable house in Holland, now assist in 
trrying on the business in their father's counting- 
3Use. As to his daughter, he left her to the ma-* 
igement of her mother, and of her aunt Miss 
>ndget Stingy, a maiden Lady, who lived in the 
ingdly. As my grievances all took rise from that 
)Ot, I must be indulged in mentioning the charac- 
ITS of these ladies. 

The circumstances of Mr. Stingy did not perhaps 
[low of giving his daughters the most liberal educa- 
on ; but what he might have given, he did not 
link it necessary to give : to be the daughters of 
le Honourable Mr. Stingy, and grand-daughters of 
[le Earl of Loftus, was enough, without any other 

TOL. xxxyiii, K 
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endowment. Bred with hieh ideas of foirth ind 
rank, they were ignorant ot almost every branch o( 
useful knowledge ; and as most of their time passed 
alternately amongst their quality relations, they had 
learned to despise taking any concern in the useful 
employments oi domestic life. 

On the death of the Honourable Mr. Stingy, 
Miss Bridget, his eldest daughter, was left to the 
care of her relations: but as they appeared rather 
cool with regard to her, she was, by the benignity of 
Mr. Lumber, brought home to his house, and to 
ease and plenty, it she could have used them with 
good humour and discretion. 

This Lady was several years older than her sister 
Mrs. Lumber, a weak good-natured woman, ovef 
whom she assumed a superiority and direction more 
than was consistent with her situation, and which 
Mr. Lumber, though a good-humoured man, did 
not at all times approve of. In place of making her« 
self and her sister happy in the enjoyment of the 
real blessings which they possessed, Miss Stingy's 
chief study was, to teach her sister a number of 
wants to which she was not entitled as the wife of a 
merchant. To many of these Mr. Lumber gate 
way ; such as, adding another servant to the table 
arrangement, who phed behind his Lady's chair in a 
plain suit and ruffles ; changing the post-chaise into 
a body coach, and promoting Jack the driver to the 
rank of John, coachman. But, to the no small dis- 
quiet of Miss Bridget, Lumber was inflexible to his 
wife's demand of a weekly route and card assemblyk 
This, and several other indulgences, she did not find 
Mr. Lumber silly enough to grant; but she ge* 
nerally found Mrs. Lumber silly enough to resent 
the refusal. 

But, to end this digression, which I am afraid hat 
already tired you, and to proceed te my own atory. 
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•——Mr* Lumber being my banker whik I wai 
abroad, on coming to Scotland, I was often invited 
to hit bouse, where I was treated with great hospi« 
tality and attention. Miss Lucy Lumber, his only 
daagfater^ was young, handsome, good-natured, and 
^nightly. Her vivacity, her good-humour, and her 
ffood looks, attracted my attentions, and I thought 
I discovered that she was not displeased with them. 
I was in that situation in which the world suggests 
the propriety of a man's lookin? out for a wife, and 
ia wnicn he beeins to think it his duty to be married* 
The qualities Miss Lumber possessed were attrac- 
tive ; and I never thought of those she might want. 
In short, I was in love : I courted ; I was accepted 
of $ and as every man in my situation would say, 
made completely happy. 

After passing some weeks in a round of mirth and 
dissipation, I carried my Lucy, with a companion 
of hers, to my house in the north. 

The visits of my neighbours, and our returns to 
them, with the little parties which we made, gave 
me but little opportunity for observation, or a tho- 
rough knowledge of my wife's qualities or turn of 
mind. She wanted not sense at bottom, had good 
nature, and, bating a little tincture of that pride of 
ancestry, or rather vanity, for it never was offensive, 
whicb had eariy been inculcated into her by her aunt 
Bridget, she had a sweetness and affability that was 
extremely engaging. We passed the summer very 
agreeably. When winter set in, I began to know 
more intimately my wife's disposition. I had pre- 
sented her with a small selection of books for her 
closet ; the best of the British Poets and Historians, 
some of moral entertainment, such as, the Specta- 
tors, Guardians, 6cc. and some for mere amusement. 
But I soon found that my Lucy was no reader. She 
Fcad Tom Jones, iqdeed ; and on m^ xtc.Q)TmKQi.^ 
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tion to her and Miss Flounce, they went through 
the greatest part of Oil Bias ; but of the two scho- 
lars of Salamanca, I am afraid they ranked with the 
first. 

By the good management of an experienced 
housekeeper, who had been brought up in the fa- 
mily by my mother, and who, I knew, had a real 
liking to the family, my house, table, and domestics 
had been regulated. On my marriage, I was in 
hopes that, without entering into the executive part, 
my Lucy would now, as mistress of the family, su- 
perintend the whole domestic oeconomy : but in this 
I was disappointed. She never had been used to 
look into household management ; it *was a province, 
she said, she was not adapted for, and i^ished not to 
engage in. She would now and then quote maxims 
which I could perceive she had learned in the Loftus 
school. They signified, that household cares might 
become ordinary women, but were degrading to the 
descendants of people of quality. 

When we were not engaged with company, my 
farm and planting, my dog and my gun, kept me a 
great part of the day in the field. When I return- 
ed, I did not always find from my wife that cheerful 
animated look that used to welcome me home. When 
at times I remarked this, she would suddenly resume 
a gaiety of countenance, and endeavour to smile 
away my observation. But as this graiety was as- 
sumed, its continuance was short ; and with great 
uneasiness I now began to see a change of disposition 
in my Lucy, and that a lowness of spirits at times 
hung upon her. This I attributed, however, to her 
situation, as, to my great joy, she was, as my friend 
John Home expresses it, * As women wish to be 

who love their Lords.' Mr. Lumber had kindly 

invited us to town, and we determined to pass the 
winter with him. We were received with great }oyi 
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and found that family much the same as we had 
kftit. 

My Lucy brought me a fine boy; and while she 
recovered her hedth, I flattered myself that she 
woidd soon also regain her former sprighthness and 
good humour. In this I was not disappointed ; we 
got into the fashionable circle of company, and that 
continual round of dissipation that goes on in the 
metropoUs: the whole forenoon generally spent 
funidst a succession of visitants, a mob of idlers ; the 
rest of the day in dinners, pubUc places, and even^ 
ing parties. 

Although in my own mind I despised the giddy 
restless insignificants that figured in this perpetual 
drama; yet as I considered myself as a passenger 
pnly for the time, I submitted to be carried along; 
with the stream, and partook of the flying amuse- 
inents as they occurred. I did not lose sight, howr 
ever, of my own scheme : as the spring approached, 
I gave hints of my return to Homely Castle, and 
announced the day for our departure. My Lucy, 
who never disputed my will, prepared herself ; but 1 
could observe that she became grave and thoughtful, 
as the time approached for our setting out^ We left 
our friends, and got safely home. 

The smiles of our Uttle infant were for some time 
his mother's sole amusement; but this, as mere 
amusement, for it carried no active employment 
along with it, after some months began to lose its 
relish. The feeble exertions, which too late she enr 
deavoured to call to her aid, were too weak to resist 
•the demon of Indolence, with Languor and Melan-r 
choly in his train, that now had invaded her. Such 
are the fruits of an education now, I am afraid, but 
too common ! Good natural parts, in place of being 
trained to exercise, in the several branches of know- 
ledge, and useful employments of life? had either 

K3 
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been neglected, or misapplied to frivolous and desul- 
tory amusements ! Now, when out of the giddy 
round of the fashionable towU entertainments that 
used to fill up her hours, my Lucy feels a vacant 
mind, that affords no resources within itself. Her 
reflections of course are painful and bitter; or if 
lulled at all, only sink into a lassitude, and listless 
unconcern for every thing around her. Her few 
former amusements, her tambour and harpsichord, 
have long become insipid ; and even the smiles of her 
child, which used to give delight, now I can ob- 
serve, force a sigh from her, and sometimes the tear 
will start into ner eye, from the painful reflection, 
no doubt, of her inability to perform to him the 
duty of a mother. 

In this situation, Mr. Lounger, judge of my dis- 
tress and disappointment. Instead of family happi- 
ness and domestic enjoyment, I find at home a con- 
stant source of disquiet and melancholy. Perhaps I 
am more unhappy than husbands whose wives arc 
more blameable. In the greater oflences against the 
marriage duty, the injured party has the privilege of 
complaint, the support of resentment, the consola- 
tion of indifference, or of hatred. I have no con- 
tradiction of which to complain, no injuries to re^ 
sent : I pity, nay I still love my wife ; and yet I am 
most unhappy. 

Tell my situation. Sir, to those young men, who, 

like me or rather tell it to mothers, who, like 

Mrs. Lumber, have daughters to educate. Remind 
them, that, however important the education may 
be that teaches to adorn the mistress, and captivate 
the lover, there is still another, and a higher, which 
requires some little attention ; — ^that which instructs 
them to perform the duties of the wife, to retain 
the affections, and to constitute the happiness of the 
husband. I am, &c. 

HORATIUS. 
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To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR9 
If I am not misinformed, you have taken up the 
same sort of business which was formerly carried on 
by a Gentleman who pubhshed his performances un- 
der the title of the Mirror, with whom I had once 
or twice occasion, not very agreeable ones, to cor- 
respond. As I suppose you have got that Gentle- 
man's good will, I am incHned to deal with you as 
his successor ; and I trust you will use me as well as 
he did, by giving place to this letter, containing an 
account of grievances, which I know not where else 
to seek redress for. You will find my correspond- 
ence, though not elegant, at least authentic. The 
family of the Homespuns, though I say it who 
should not, were always to be trusted in a story ; 
truth and plain-dealing was their motto, and I hope 
will continue so, if bad neighbours don't spoil 
them. 

The neglect of the great Lady, which my daugh- 
ter Elizabeth thought fit to complain of in the Mir- 
ror, was of singular use in my family. My young 
Lady came bacK to the country so quiet and so rea- 
sonable a girl, that her mother and I had not once 
occasion to chide her for a twelvemonth ; at the end 
of which we had proposals of marriage for her from 
her uncle's partner, whom she mentions in the paper 
I allude to ; and she consented to become the wife 
of a plain, virtuous, thriving younc m^\\^ \.W\^\«. 
had nothing of finery or faSiioti &o\>X.\\\m, ^\«r\ 
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are as happy as can be, and have two stout cherry- 
checked boys, who, I am told, are the pictures of 
their grandfather. 

The rest of us remain as we were ; at least Wc did 
so till within these two months. My Lady — — - 
made some overtures towards a renewal of our ac- 
quaintance about a twelvemonth ago : but it was 
agreed to decline them ; and I staid at home to lay 
down a field of spring-wheat, instead of going to 
vote for a parliament-man. The waists of my wife 
and daughters had returned to their natural size, an4 
the heads of the latter had moulted of their feathers. 
Their hoops were sent to the lumber-garret, and 
powder and pomatum were scarcely ever used but on 
Sundays. I fondly thought, that all the follies of 
the family were over, and that henceforth we should 
be reasonable and happy. Alas, Sir, I have disco- 
vered, that opportunity only was wanting to renew 
them ; the weeds were all in the ground, though my 

Lady 's coldness had chuled their growth. 

Within these two months they have sprung up with 
a vengeance. 

About this time my neighbour Mushroom's son, 
who had been Sent out to India about a dozen yean 
ago, returned home with a fortune, as we are told, 
ox ioo,oco/. and has taken up his residence at his 
father's, till some finer place shall be found out for 
him. Before his arrival, he had made several large 
remittances to his father, for the purpose of dreffing 
up the old house a little, so as to make it fit for his 
reception, and had sent a trunk full of fineries to 
dress up his mother and sisters for the same purpose. 
The good old Lady, however, restrained her daugh- 
ters from wearing them (as indeed they did not well 
know how to make them up or put them on) till her 
son should arrive. His arrival furnished them with a 
very able assistant : the young man had made a Iovcp 
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match before he left this country, with a good-look- 
ing girl of our neighbourhood, who, not altogether 
with his inclination, had gone out to him soon after 
his establishment in India. This Lady returned 
hither with him, and has edified all the family amaz* 
ingly. 

But her instrudlions are not confined to her own 
family ; mine is unluckily included. This is a favour 
which my wife is very proud of; as Mrs, Mushroom 
has forgot most of her old acquaintance in the parish, 
and associates only with us, and one or two more of 
her neighbours, who have what she calls capability ; 
that is. Sir, as I understand it, who will listen to all 
the nonsense she talks, and ape all the foUies she 
practises. These are strong words ; but it would 
pat any man in a passion to see how she goes on. I 
don't know how it is, but I am ten times angrier at this 

new plague than 1 was with Lady . For her I 

had many apologies ; but to think of that httle chit 
Peg Mushroom playing all this mischief among us ! 
Why, Sir, I remember her but as it were yesterday, 
when she used to come draggled to our house of a 
morning a-foot, and ride home double, on my blind 
mare, behind one of the plough-boys. 

But I interrupt my account of things in my anger 
at them. The Sunday after these new-comers* arri- 
Til, they appeared in church, where their pew was 
all carpeted and cushioned over for their reception, 
ao bedizened — ^there were flowered muflins and gold 
muslins, white shawls and red shawls, white feathers 
and red feathers ; and every now and then the young 
Mushroom girls pulled out httle bottles that sent such 
a perfume around them. — Nay, my old friend, their 
father, like a fool as he was, had such a mixture of 
black sattin and pink sattin about him, and was so 
$tifF and awkward in his finery, that he iQokcd for aU 
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the worU like the Aiw/ 9^ Clubtf and teemcdf poor 
man f to have ai little to say for himnelf* 

But aU thity Sir, if no joking matter to me* Some 
of the oei^hhourtf indeed^ latitfh at it \ hot we who 
arc faYountei lay that it notning btit emry. Vly 
wife and daughter Marjr have rummaged out their 
tetei and featnerf \ and the hoopn, that had tuifered 
a little from the mothi^ have been put \n complete 
repair again. I wat tilly enough to let my wife get 
hold of a draught on town fr^r the price of mr Mat 
year'* barley \ and I verily believe the and Mary 
alone carry the f/rodttce of ten acrtt on their backa« 
My wifr taidy a »hawl wa« a drccnt comfortable wear 
fur a miUdlc-agcd woman like her (my Kacliel, by the 
way, haa t>cefi fifty thc*c ten ycari); and to the gave 
orrh.r* to purcham: one at a <iale in town^ which the 
got a monntrout bargain, x\\uug)\ I am ashamed to 
trll youy that it UchhI mc in two lat oxen and a year« 
old cow* 

I am ghid to take thti cttimate of thingtt becatsM 
in the vaUur of mr^ney we are now got into a ityle ot 
expreilion which Iomti all idea of umall tumt. Hufw 
dreda and thouaandt of pound* carried a tound of 
ik^me importance^ and could ratily be divided into 
leMerpartt; but Madam Muthroom'i Lack^ or half 
a Lack, toundt like nothing at all ; and the hat ttorief 
which the tcllt to my poor gaping girlt, of a tingle 
tupper in the Eatt^ given by vttut Nab^ib with half 
a do/en hard namct^ that cott (mc or two of thote 
Lackty betidet half a Lack in trifling pretentt to the 
company. In thote ttoriet* tlir Kant- Indian Lady^ 
being tuhjedl to no contradi^^iont goet on without 
interruption or commentary^ till my poor wife and 
dflughtert head* arc turned qiiitt topty-turvv. Even 
mine^ though reckoned tolerably tolid^ it really dizxy 
with htmng her. lliere are tuch accouott of 
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Nabobs^ Rajahs, and Rajah-Pouts, elephants, palan- 
t^uins, and procellions ; so stuck full of gold, dia- 
monds, pearls, and precious stones, with episodes of 
dancing girls and otter of roses !— I have heard 
nothing like it since I was a boy, and used to be 
delighted with reading the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments. 

The effeft of all this on my £unily you will easily 
guess. Not only does it rob me of my money, but 
therti of their happiness. Every thing that used to 
be thought comfortable or convenient formerly, is 
now intolerable and disgusting. Every thing we 
now put on, or eat, or dnnk, is immediately brought 
into comparison with the dress, provisions, and 
liquors at Mufiroom-HalU for so tney have new- 
christened my neighbour's farm-house. My' girls 
home made gowns, of which they were lately so 
proud, have been thrown by with contempt since 
they saw Mrs. Mushroom's muslins from Bengal \ 
our barn-door fowls, we used to say, were so fat and 
well-tasted, we now make awkward attempts, by 
garlic and pepper, to turn into the form of Curries 
and Peelaws ; and the old October we were wont to 
brag all our neighbours with, none of the family but 
myself will condescend to taste, since they drank Mr* 
Mushroom's India Madeira. 

In short. Sir, I am ten times worse off with this 
fresh disajiter than I was with the former unlucky 
intimacy with Lady . My Lady — — was at 
some distance in point of place, and still more in 
point of rank from us ; but this new plague is close 
at our doors, and Mrs. Mushroom is so obliging as 
to be a constant visitor. I am really afraid that I 
must sdl my little estate, and leave this part of the 
country altogether ; that I must try to find out some 
new place of residence, where Nabobs, Rajahs, and 
Lacks of Rupeesy were never heard c^y and where 
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people know no more of Bengal than of the Man in 
the Moon.— i — I am, &c* 

JOHN HOMESPUN. 

It is with peculiar satisfadlion that the Lounger 
has received this commencement of Mr. Homespun's 
correspondence, of which he knows the value, and 
hopes for the continuance. 

Z 
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It has been obsei^ved, that. the world is generally 
just in the opinions which it forms of the chara6ler8 
df the different persons who appear on the stage of 
life ; that few have been held high in the estimation 
of the public who have not deserved it ; and that in- 
stances as rarely occur of its censure misapplied, as or 
its Applause misplaced. But though this remark, it 
must be dlowed, is tme in the general, yet experi-' 
ence teaches that it cannot be admitted without ex- 
ceptions ; and that the truly virtuous and deserving, 
particidarly in the private walks of life, may often 
pass unnoticed, while the less worthy may become 
the objefts of favour. 

Cleora was married at an early period of life. 
Gaily educated, and thoughtless in disposition, she 
was incapable of any strong attachment. She mar- 
ried Lothario y because he was a man of the /on, dres- 
sed weU, kept good company, and professed himself 
her humble admirer. He married her, because she 
was reckoned pretty, danced well, was a toast^ and 
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was as much in the fashion at he was. As they 
went together without affection, so neither of them 
allowed their love to be troublesome to the other. 
Pkasurey dissipation, show, was the taste of both* 
Lothario was sometimes at home, and in his wife's 
company ; but then it was only in a crowd, and 
amidst a variety of guests. Abroad they sometimes 
met at dinner and supper parties ; but as frequently 
their parties were not the same, and their amuse- 
ments lay in different quarters. 

Such a life of dissipation could not be supported 
without great expence. Though Lothario was pos- 
sessed of a considerable land-estate, yet when he suc- 
ceeded to it, it was much incumbered with debt ; and 
that debt was now greatly increased by his own ex- 
*" ' travagance. Every year made a new bond or mort- 
gage necessary. 

Cleora knew all this ; but she allowed it not to 
make any impression on her mind. It was too seri- 
ous a 8ubje6l to be suffered to intrude itself in the 
midst of her enjoyments. The mother of a numerous 
family, she is equally inattentive with Lothario, to 
giving them proper habits and impressions. The 
boys, neglefting every useful branch of study, by a 
strange combination, are both beaux and black- 
gruards. At public places they are reckoned fashion- 
able, while, at the same time, in their private amuse- 
ments they value themselves on their coarseness and 
intemperance. The daughters are now come to the 
age of women ; but Cleora has no other object as 
to them than to increase their fondness for public 
places and late hours; devoted to these herself, 
she makes her daughters the pretext for her own 
indulgences. 

Thus Cleora, if she were to think, if she were 
to stop her course of dissipation for a moment, would 
tee bankruptcy at hand, and her children, if not her- 

VOL. ZXXVIII. L 
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self and her husband, redueed to want ; her children 
brought up without education, and initiated in no- 
thing but the ways of idleness and folly. With all 
this, Cleora retaihs a good character in the world: 
her cheerfulness, her gaiety, make her a favourite 
wherever she goes. * 'Tis a pity,' it is sometimes 
said, ^ that her husband was not more attentive to 
her and her children ; but it is not her fault. She 
is indeed to be commended for submitting with so 
much ease to her fate ; one would never discover 

that she was married to Lothario." Such is the 

general character which Cleora bears ; and if any one 
ever expresses a hint to the contrary, it is considered 
as the remark of a person disposed to be cenMHious. 
How shall I contrast with Cleora the conduct of 
Aurelia? She also married young, before she had 
learned to feel and judge for herself, and at a time 
when she was entirely given up to the direction and 
disposal of her parents. It has been unfortunately 
the fate of some of the best of women, to become 
the wives of men in many respects their inferiors 
both in understanding and m character. Amidst the 
chances of life, the mtricacies of situation, or from 
the deception of minds whose very virtues betray 
their caution, this will sometimes happen. Cleanthes, 
the husband of Aureha, is of a character very similar 
to that of Cleora's husband, Lothario, and on many 
accounts an unfortunate match for Aurelia. But 
Cleanthes being reputed to be a man of fortune, pos- 
sessing a good address, and believed to be possessfd 
of good-nature, it was the fate of Aureua to be 
joined to him for life. Those habits of thouehtless- 
ness and extravagance, howevet*, which Cleanthes had 
acquired before marriage, never forsook him : he even 
became indifferent and neghgent of Aurelia, and a 
family of fine children which she brought him. In- 
temperate in his pleasures, and inor^nate in hit ez- 
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pence, he plunged headlong into every fashionable 
folly, into every species of dissipation. Aurelia felt 
much anguish at this conduct of her husband : she 
enJeavoured by every gentle method in her power to 
reclaim him, and to gam his mind to virtue and do- 
mestic enjoyment. All her efforts proved inefifectual. 
Cleanthes was not yet, however, so lost as not to feel 
at times the reproaches of his conscience ; but, instead 
of endeavouring to remove, he tried to avoid them. 
In this situation, Aurelia was like another consci* 
ence : the reflection on her quiet and gentle virtues 
was like a mirror that did but shew him his own 
ugliness, and, frightened at the sight, he only thoueht 
how to escape it. Thus abandoned by himself, thus 
having forsaken Aurelia, and every better feeling, he 
has gone more and more headlong into vice — intem- 
perance has become his companion, and expence 
much beyond his income has attended it. 

What a situation for Aurelia ! With a mind fitted 
for every domestic enjoyment, she sees her husband a 
prey to folly and extravagance, ruining his fortune, 
and dead to every proper sentiment. One only com- 
fort remains — the pleasure she receives from her chil- 
dren. Her only son, who promises to be all a parent 
could wish, has been placed at a distant academy ; 
and a rich uncle, who has no children of his own, 
has adopted him as his son. Her three daughters 
live with herself, and her great object is to educate and 
instruct them ; and in this she is well rewarded, by 
the appearance of their promising virtues, and the 
display of their opening talents. 

With all these amiable parts of Aurelia's conduct, 
justice is not done her in the opinion of the world. 
Her virtues are unknown, or pass unnoticed. It is 
frequently said, * That Cleanthes is a good fellow : 
pity he had not a wife of a less grave disposition, 
more suited to his taste. If he had, he might have 

L 2 
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been less expensivey and his pleasures been more 
fixed at home/ 

It was but the other evening that in making a 
course of visits, or to use an expression more con&o* 
nant to my character, in lounging from one place to 
another^ I called at a house, where I found Cleora en- 
gaged in deep play, and her eldest daughter sitting 
by her, attending to the game. At tnat moment 
Lothario happened to come into the room. He- 
drew a chair near some ladies at another table, and 
fave a nod of indifference to his daughter. ' La ! 
ir,' said Miss, ^ we did not look for you ; we 
thought you were at Sir John's.* Her mother 
gave one look behind ; asked her partner if she had 
not held the king ; and then desired her to set up 
two by honours and the odd trick. 

The same evening I called at the house of Clean- 
thes. Him I found abroad, but Aurelia was at 
home. I was shewn into the room where she was, 
where I found her seated with her three girls around 
her. On the table lay several books, among which 
were the Spectator^ the Man of FeeUng^ and the 
Theatre of Education. She herself was busy with 
her needle ; and her two youngest girls were occu- 
pied in the same manner, under her direction. The 
eldeft was employed in reading. When I entered 
the room, one of the girls took me by the hand, 
and kindly welcomed me. ^ I thought, however,* 
said she, with a most expressive Took, ^ it had 
been Papa ; my Mamma expected him.' A tear 
started into Aurelia's eye. She soon, however, re- 
sumed her cheerfulness ; and I remained for a consi- 
derable time in this domestic party, receiving a plea- 
sure which I cannot describe, in the conversation of 
AureUa, the amiableness and propriety of her con« 
duct, her behaviour to her children, and theirs to 
her. 
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When I came home, 1 could not help reflecting on 
the different characters of Aurelia and Cleora, placed 
in situations not dissimilar; one drawing from her 
vcvj want of feeling and of duty, the suffrage of the 
world ! the other, irom the very exercise of the most 
disinterested virtue, su£Fering its neglect, and incur- 
ring its censure ! Yet with all her afflictions and all 
her sorrows, who would not rather wish to be the 
suffering and virtuous Aurelia, than the gay. and 
thoughtless Cleora ? The one may enjoy the dissipa- 
tion of the world, and the good-liking of its votaries ; 
but the other must possess that approbation from 
her own mind, which infinitely surpasses all the exter'» 
nal enjoyment which the world is able to bestow. 

P 
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To the Author of the Lounger. 

Hi sunt mvidicpf nimirum, Regide, mores, 
Praferat antiquos semper tU Ula jiocis. 

MARTIAL. 
SIR, 

There are a set of cynical dd men, who are perpe- 
tually dinning our ears with the praises of times past, 
who are fond of drawing comparisons between the 
ancients and modems, much to the disparagement of 
the latter, and who take a misanthropical delight in 
representing mankind as degenerating from age to 
age, both in mental and corporeal endowments. 
With these people, all science is held to be upon the 
decline ; arts are retrograde ; the greater virtues abso- 

1-3 
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hitehr anruhilatcd ; and mw^l f itaelf tendbig&st to 
utter cxtmctioii. 'Ewcn the hmnaii %iirc is dwind-* 
fing away in stature, and diminishing in strength; the 
dimates are adtered, the seasons become yeany more 
inclement ; the earth is losing its fertility, aind the 
son its heat. Now, Sir, although I am &;po9cd to 
admit that there is some foundation for these com- 
pbints in a Tcry few particulars, and will, for in- 
stance, readily allow, that the music of the modems 
is not quite so powerful in its effe£b as that of 
Orpheus ; that Augustus King of PcJand, thoueh he 
could bend a horse-shoe, could not have pitched a 
bar with Hercules ; that swans have lost the Bsiculty 
of nnging ; and that, eiFcn in the period of my own 
remembrance, there is a great decay m the art of 
making plumbcakes and penny pies : yet I think it 
might be easily proved, that in other respe^ the 
picture is a very false one ; and I am thoroughly con- 
vinced, that upon an impartial estimate of the merits 
of the ancient and modem world, the scale of the 
latter would very greatly preponderate. 

I do not intend at present to enter into a com- 
plete discussion of this important subject, but shall 
content myself with advancing a very few argiunents 
in refutation of the opinion oi those old grumblers I 
have mentioned : and I think it will be no difficult 
matter to shew, that the fault lies entirely in their 
own splenetic and peevish humours; and that the 
world, so far from growing worse, is in reality much 
better now than in ancient times. You will excuse 
my neglect of methodical arrangement ; for as this 
is a picture consisting of many detached groups, it 
does not signify at wnich end we begin. 

I have been often much amazed at hearing it seri- 
ously maintained, that mankind are more vicious and 
abandoned in modem times, than they were in the 
days of antiquity. The modems, no doubt, have 
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made many notable discoveries in the arts and 
sciences ; but I do not find that murder, robbery, 
peijury, adultery, Sec. are among the number. It is 
true, ^at as there is a fashion in all human affairs, 
which alters with the times, its influence may be ob- 
served in crimes, as well as in every thing dse : but 
here the advantage, I will be bold to say, lies en- 
tirely on the side of the modems. Long ago, in 
committing crimes, they had a barbarous and brutal 
method of going directly to the point. If a man 
had an ill-wm at his neighbour, he knocked him on 
the head the first time he met him, or perhaps set 
fire to his house, and made a holocaust of him, his 
wife, and children. But now the mode is altered 
much for the better. We see none of those wild 
beasts in society. An enemy now wears the counte- 
nance of a friend : he shews you all the politeness in 
the world to your face, and only ruins your reputa- 
tion behind your back : he lends you money, ii you 
are much in need of it, and only throws you into jail 
when you are starving out of it : he woidd be the 
last man in the world to revenge himself on you by 
shooting or stabbing ; but if through his means you 
grow so tired of life as to cut your own throat, to be 
sure it is no fault of his. 

In case, however, it should be necessary for him to 
be your executioner, which often happens where the 
injury is of a very atrocious nature ; such as, if you 
should by chance jostle a gentleman in the street, 
spit by accident on his shoe, or disturb him in a 
private conversation with your wife ; he gives you 
warning, in the politest manner, of his intentions ; 
*8ays he believes you to be in every respedi a man of 
honour ; and only requests you, by a civil card, to 
come and be shot through the head. 

The ancients, it must be owned, were remarkably 
inferior to the modems, both in good taste and in 
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good mannm. That refinement of taste which ma- 
nifests itself hy a polite contempt of all home-pro« 
ductionsy and a generous admiration of every thing 
that is foreign, seems indeed to be a qualification per 
culiar to the modems. A well-educated British gen- 
tleman, it may be truly said, is of no country Timat- 
ever. He unites in himself the characteristics of all 
different nations : he talks and dresses French, and 
sings Italian : he rivals the Spaniard in indolence, 
and the German in drinking: lus house is Grecian, 
his offices Gothic, and his furniture Chinese. He 
preserves the same impartiality in his religion ; and, 
finding no soUd reasons for preferring Confucius to 
Brama, or Mahometanism to Christianity, he has for 
all their doctrines an equal indulgence. 

But how different from this the character of the 
Greeks and Romans ! Servilely attached to their 
own manners and customs, they treated foreigners 
with contempt. What, in effect, coidd be expected 
of them, who were such barbarians themselves, as 
to stigmatise all other nations by that opprobrious 
epithet ? 

There is no virtue for which the ancients have got 
greater credit than for their patriotism ; yet on ex- 
amination it will appear, that their merits in this ar- 
ticle have been very much exaggerated. It is true, 
that we find among them some striking instances of 
this virtue in individuals ; but it never was diffused, 
as with us, amone the great body of the people. 
The porters and hackney coachmen at Rome and 
Athens were deplorably ignorant of the afBurs of 
state. There were no clubs in those capitals for 
Constitutional Reformation. Carpenters and brick-* 
layers reformed the boroughs only by the axe and 
hammer; shoemakers and tailors were dexterous 
enough at the awl and needle, but could not mend 
the government. 
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Perhaps even the patriotism of individuals among 
the ancients has got more than its due share of 
praise ; and upon a fair estimate it might be found, 
that the modems could produce equal, if not supe- 
rior examples of the same heroic virtue. What is 
there, for instance, so remarkable in the boasted ex- 
ample of Themistocles and Aristides ? They were 
bitter enemies, but forgot their quarrels when their 
country was in danger, and joined their interests to 
prevent its falling a prey to the Persians : so our mo- 
dem statesmen, who the one day declare the most 
rooted abhorrence and detestation of each other, 
both in their public and private characters, the next 
day shake hands for the good of their country, agree 
in every measure, and profess for each other the most 
sincere esteem and veneration. Decius, it is tme, 
devoted himself for his country, and, by sacrificing 
his own life, won a great victory over the enemies of 
Rome : but our commanders go much farther ; for 
they devote whole armies, from a pure spirit of pa- 
triotism. In short, it may be confidently asserted, 
that all those bright examples we read of in ancient 
story, may find their parallels in a modem news- 
paper. 

And now. Sir, that I have mentioned a newspa- 
per, allow me to observe, that those brief chronicles 
of the times afford every day niunberless proofs of 
the superiority of the modems to the ancients, in 
many of the most useful arts and sciences. In that 
most noble of all arts, the art of healing, so great is 
the perfection to which the modems have attained, 
that one of your predecessors has very justly ex- 
pressed his astonishment at readin? in the bills of 
mortality the great number of people who chuse to 
die of such and such distempers, for every one of 
which there are infaUible and specific cures. To be 
sure, there is no helping the folly of some people» 
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who will persist in fefusing a cure till they are in a 
manner in arttculo mortis (in the last agony) ; but it 
is to be hoped we shall hear no more of such deter- 
mined suicide, when we read, that some of those 
modem Esculapiuses chuse only such patients as art 
precisely in the situation of incurables, to be the 
subjects of their practice. One of those excellent 
physicians professes, in his advertisements, that he 
wishes none (his words are strongly exclusive) to ap- 
ply to him, but such as have been deemed incurable, 
or made such by the fiaculty 5 thereby encouraging 
the diseased of all kinds first to take every possible 
means to render themselves incurable, that they may 
thus be qualified for being perfectly cured by him. 

Somewhat analogous to the science of medicine, 
is the art of repairing the human figure. And here, 
Sir, the pre-eminence of the modems is equally dis- 
tinguished. In this most useful art, the skill of the 
ancients went no farther than to give a little exterior 
embellishment to the countenance. They knew 
nothing of that creative power which extends to the 
making of limbs and organs as well as features. The 
parchment -calves, the cork-rump, and bolster'd spring 
boddice ; the making of glass-eyes, and the trans-, 
plantation of teeth, are all inventions absolutely mo- 
dem. And since we know for certain, that mecha- 
nism is now so perfected, that a wooden man can be 
made to perform a solo on the violin, play a game at 
chess, walk, and even utter articulate sounds ; I see 
no reason to doubt, that in process of time we may 
have artificial men currently walking the streets, per- 
forming all the functions of life, and discharging 
their duty in society just as well, and more peaceably 
than the real ones. When the art of making auto- 
matons has attained to this perfection, which we may 
reasonably hope will happen in a very few years, we 
may congratulate ourselves on the very great political 
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benefits which must arise from this admirable inven- 
tion. As there is no doubt that the merits of this 
class of men will entitle them to the highest promo* 
tionsy it is then we may expect every department of 
the state to be supplied by a set of upright and in- 
flexible magistrates : the great machine of govern- 
ment will be most ably conducted : judges will ad- 
minister justice with the most rigid impartiality ; and 
(what is the great desideratum of the present age) a 
wooden king may sit at the helm of affairs^ who will 
support the dignity of the crown with no expence to 
the nation, and relieve them at the same time of all 
their anxious fears about the extension of his prero- 
gative. 

I could easily^ Sir, draw out this estimate to a 
much greater leng^th ; but beUeving I have already 
said enough to produce a thorough conviction of the 
truth of my proposition, I subscribe myself, with 
great respect, yours, 

PAUL PASQUIN. 



N'^zo. SATURDAY, JUNE i8, ryS^j. 



Decipil exemplar vUiis imUabile. HOU. 

No species of composition is more generally read by 
one class of readers, or more undervalued by another, 
than' that of the Novel. Its favourable reception 
from the young and the indolent, to whom the exer- 
cise of imagination is delightful, and the labour of 
thoujght is irksome, needs not be wondered at ; but 
the contempt which it meets from the more respect- 

7 
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able class of literary men, it may perhaps be enUtled 
to plead that it does not deserve. Considered in the 
abstract, as containing an interesting relation of 
events, illustrative of the manners and characters of 
mankind, it surely merits a higher station In the 
vsrorld of letters than is generally assigned it. If it 
has not the dignity, it has at least most of the diffi- 
culties, of the Epic or the Drama. The conduct 
of its fable, the support of its characters, the con- 
trivance of its incidents, and its developement of the 
passions, require a degree of invention, judgment, 
taste, and feeling, not much, if at all, mferior to 
those higher departments of writing, for the compo- 
sition of which a very uncommon portion of genius 
is supposed to be requisite. Those difficulties are at 
the same time heightened by the circumstance, of 
this species of vtmting being of all others the most 
open to the judgment of the people ; because it re- 
presents domestic scenes and situations in private life, 
in the execution of which any man may detect errors 
and discover blemishes, while the author has neither 
the pomp of poetry, nor the decoration of the stage, 
to cover or to conceal them. 

To this circumstance, however, may perhaps be 
imputed the degradation into which it has rallen. 
As few endowments were necessary to judge, so few 
have been supposed necessary to compose a Novel ; 
and all whose necessities or vanity prompted them to 
write, betook themselves to a field, which, as they 
imagined, it required no extent of information or 
depth of learning to cultivate, but in which a heated 
imagination, or an excursive fancy, were alone suf- 
ficient to succeed ; and men of genius and of know- 
ledge, despising a province in which such compe* 
titers were to be met, retired from it in disgust, and 
left it in the hands of the unworthy. 

The effects of this have been fclt> not only m the 
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debasement of the Novel in point of Kterary merit, 
but in another particular still more material^ in it9 
perversion from a moral or instructive purpose to one 
directly the reverse. Ignorance and dulness are sel- 
dom long inoffensive, but generally support their 
<[wn native insignificance by an alliance with volup* 
tuousness and vice. 

Even of those few Novels which superior men 
l^ave written, it cannot always be said, that they arc 
equally calculated to improve as to delight. Nor i» 
this only to be objected to some who have been pro- 
fessedly less scrupulous in that particular ; but I am 
afraid may be also imputed to those whose works 
were meant to convey no bad impression, but, on the 
contrary, were intended to aid the cause of virtue^ 
and to hold out patterns of the most exalted beUe- 
volence. 

I am not, however, disposed to carry the idea of 
the dangerous tendency of all Novels quite so far aa 
some ngid moralists have done. As promoting a 
certain refinement of mind, they operate like all 
other works of genius and feeling, and have indeed 
a more immediate tendency to produce it than most 
others, from their treating of those very subjects 
which the reader will find around him in the world, 
and their containing those very situations in which 
he himself may not improbably at some time or other 
be placed. Those who object to them as inculcating 
precepts, and holding forth examples, of a refine- 
ment which virtue does not require, and which ho- 
nesty is better without, do not perhaps sufficiently 
attend to the period of society which produces them. 
The code of morality must necessarily be enlarged 
in proportion to that state of manners to which cul- 
tivated aeras give birth. As the idea of property 
made a -crime of theft, as the invention of oaths 
made falsehood perjury ; so the necessary refinement 

VOL. XXXVIII. M 
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in manners of highly-polished nations creates a va- 
riety of duties and of offences, which men in ruder, 
and, it may be (for I enter not into that question,} 
happier periods of society, could never have ima- 
gined. 

The principal danger of Novels, as forming a mis- 
taken and pernicious system of morality, seems to 
me to arise from that contrast between one virtue or 
excellence and another, that war of duties which is 
to be found in many of them, particularly in that 
species called the Sentimental, These have been 
chiefly borrowed from our neighbours the French, 
whose style of manners, and the very powers of 
whose language, give them a great advantage in the 
delineation of that nicety, that subtiky of feeling, 
those entanglements of delicacy, which are so much 
interwoven with the characters and conduct of the 
chief personages in many of their most celebrated 
Novels. In this rivalship of virtues and of duties, 
those are always likely to be preferred which in truth 
and reason are subordinate, and those to be degraded 
which ought to be paramount. The last, being of 
that great cardinal sort which must be common, be- 
cause they apply to the great leading relations and 
circumstances of life, have an appearance less digni- 
fied and heroic than the others,^ which, as they come 
forth only on extraordinary occasions, are more apt 
to attract the view and excite the admiration of- be- 
holders. The duty to parents is contrasted with the 
ties of friendship and of love ; the virtues of justice,, 
of prudence, of ceconomy, are put in competition 
with the exertions of generosity, of benevolence, and 
of compassion : and even of these virtues of senti^ 
ment there are still more refined divisions, in which 
the overstrained deHcacy of the persons represented 
always leads them to act from the motive least ob- 
vious, and therefore generally the least reasonable. 
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In the enthusiasm of sentiment there is much the 
same danger as in the enthusiasm of religion, of sub- 
stituting certain impulses and feelings of what may 
be called a visionary kind, in the place of real prac- 
tical duties, which in morals, as in theology, we 
might not improperiy denominate good works. In 
morals, as in religion, there are not wanting in- 
stances of refined sentimentalists, who are contented 
wiUi talking of virtues which they never practise, 
who pay in words what they owe in actions ; or per- 
haps, what is fully as dangerous, who open their 
minds to impressions which never have any eifect 
upon their conduct, but are considered as son^etbing 
foreign tP and distinct &om it. This separation of 
conscience firom feeling is a depravity of the most 
pernicious sort ; it eludes the strongest obligation to 
rectitude, it blunts the strongest mcitement to vir- 
tue ; when the ties of the first bind the sentiment 
and not the will, and the rewards of the latter crown 
not the heart but the ima^nation. 

That creation of refinea and subtile feeling, reared 
by the authors of the works to which I allude, has 
an iH effect, not only on our ideas of virtue, but 
also on our estimate of happiness. That sickly sort 
of refinement creates hnaginary evUs and distresses, 
and imaginary blessings and enjoyments, which em- 
bitter the common msappointments, and depreciate 
the common attainments of life. This affects the 
temper doubly, both with respect to ourselves and 
others: with respect to ourselves, from what we think 
ought to be our lot ; with regard to others, from 
what we think ought to be their sentiments. It in- 
spires a certain childish pride of our own superior 
delicacy, and an unfortunate contempt of the plain 
worth, the ordinary but useful occupations and ideas 
of thpse around us. 

M 2 
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The reproach' which has been sometimes made to 
Novels, of exhibiting * such faultless monsters as the 
world ne'er saw,' may be just on the score of enter- 
tainment to their readers, to whom the delineation 
of uniform virtue, except when it is called into 
striking situations, will no doubt be insipid. But in 
point of moral tendency, the opposite character n 
much more reprehensible ; I mean, that character of 
mingled virtue and vice which is to be found in some 
of the best of our Novels. Instances will readily 
occur to every reader, where the hero of the per- 
formance has violated, in one page, the most sacred 
laws of society, to whom, by the mere turning of 
the leaf, we are to be reconciled, whom we are to be 
made to love and admire, for the beauty of some hu- 
mane, or the brilliancy of some heroic action. It is 
dangerous thus to bring us into the society of Vicea 
though introduced or accompanied by Virtue. In 
the application to ourselves, in which the moral ten- 
dency of all imaginary characters must be supposed 
to consist, this nourishes and supports a very com- 
mon kind of self-deception, by which men are apt to 
balance their faults by the consideration of their 
good qualities ; an account which, besides the fidlacy 
of its principle, can scarcely fail to be erroneous^ 
from omr natural propensity to state our faults at 
their lowest, and our good qualities at their highest 
rate. 

I have purposely pointed my observations, not to 
that common herd of Novels (the wretched offspring 
of circulating libraries) which are despised for their 
insignificance, or proscribed for their immorality; 
but to the errors, as thev appear to me, of those ad- 
mired ones which are frequently put into the hands 
gf youth for imitation as well as amusement. Of 
youth it is essential to preserve the imagination sound 
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as well ad pure, and not to allow them to forget, 
amidst the intricacies of Sentiment^ or the dreams 
of Sensibility, the truths of Reason, or the laws of 
Principle. 
Z 
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To the Author of the Lounoer. 

SIR, London, 1785. 

I PROPOSE, by this letter, to give you the history 
of a few particulars in a life of too little conse- 
quenee to be worthy the attention of the public, 
were it not that it may possibly afford some useful 
materials for instruction. 

My fether was the descendant of an ancient fa- 
mily in the county of — in Scotland, possessed 
only of a moderate fortune. His ancestors had uni- 
formly lived in the country, except occasionally for 
a few months in the winter ; and he himself would 
probably have observed the same plan, had it not 
been for the following occurrence. 

The county where his estate lay had long been 
divided into two parties, who had tried to get the 
political direction of it. They came at length to be 
tired of the trouble and expence to which this con- 
test put them ; and a connection which happened to 
be formed by the heads of both sides with the mini- 
ster at the time, was an additional inducement to 
drop it. 

In this situation the election of a member of par- 
liament happened to come on ; but as the chiefs of 
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neither party^ though their hostilities had ccMedfin* 
dined to pay the other the compliment of electing m 
person who was keenly attached to it, my father was 
fixed upon as a person who was generally. beloved» 
and disagreeable to nobody. 

Though becoming a member of paiiiament was 
certainly a hazardous step, considering the smallness 
of my father's fortune> yet his vanity could not resist 
the temptation. To parliament accordingly he went; 
where, after some years attendance, as he attached 
himself closely to the minister, was a sure vote, and 
was not without some talents for business, he arrived 
at the heiffht of his wishes, and obtained a consider* 
able post Tor life. 

This change in his situation made him form new 
plans and new views for his family. 

It was now resolved that the place of our ren- 
dence should be changed, and that for the future it 
should be settled in London. Accordinely, he and 
his two daughters, of whom the writer of this letter 
is one (our mother had died some time before,) re- 
moved from Scotland, and took up their abode in 
the capital. 

I was fourteen years of age, and my sister Har« 
riet eleven, when this material change in our situa- 
tion took place. — I shall not easily forget the giddy 
joy I felt when the plan was first proposed ; nor the 
expectations vnth which my heart beat when the 
measure was resolved on. 

Upon our arrival in town, my father's affection 
for his daughters, not to say his vanity, which led 
him to think that nothing was too high for them, 
made him spare no expence to get us instructed in 
every fashionable accomplishment. No attention was 
neglected, to bestow upon us every qualification 
which the best masters, and an introduction into the 
best company, could produce. 
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. Though my father's revenue was now consider- 
ablcy yet the expence of haying a family in London 
went far beyond his income. The distresses which 
this occasioned (as is commonly the case with such 
distresses) were felt long before they were endea- 
voured to be remedied ; at last> however, they be* 
came so .urgent, as to oblige my father to think of 
retrenching his expences, by returning for a while 
to the country. 

Thither accordingly we repaired. I will not trouble 
you with giving a comparison of the different sen- 
sations I felt when I first left the country, with 
^hose which I entertained on my return. Suffice it 
to say, that we were received with the utmost re- 
spect and attention. My father's situation, and his ge- 
neral popularity, were sufficient to secure this ; and 
our conduct was certainly such as not to give offence. 

My father was now advanced in years.- Notwith- 
.stdnding the emoluments of his ofiace, he found his 
fortune not increasing, and he became anxious to 
have my sister and me settled in the world. No op- 
portunity of this kind however occurred. The gen- 
tlemen of our part of the country, though they 
treated us with respect, never thought of us for 
wives. A London, a fashionable, and showy edu- 
cation, they considered as incompatible with their 
plans and views of life. They married girls like 
themselves, whose habits were like their own. 

After having somewhat repaired the waste of Lon- 
don by the ceconomy of the country, we returned 
once more to the metropolis. By the greatest acci- 
dent in the world, my sister Harriet happened to 
catch the fancy of a young nobleman of fashion and 
address. Dining one day with a group of his com- 
panions, he gave Harriet G for his toast,— 

swearing a great oath, — she was the finest girl in the 
world — * I have a great mind,' said he, < to marry 
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ber.'-^He was as good as his wordy and thdr mar-- 
nage soon after followed. 

A marriage of this kind* made with levity, and 
entered upon without affection, had little ckuice to 
be a happy one. Harriet's husband soon not only 
became indifferent, but was not even at pains to con- 
ceal his indifference. His amusements lay in hunt* 
ingy in drinking, in cock-fighting, in -gaming (—all 
her accomplishments, her music, her knowledge ia 
modem languages, her taste in dress, her skill in 
painting, &c* he valued not, nor cared for. This 
negligence for a while sunk deep into her heart ; it 
threw her into melancholy, and I was apprehensive 
of the consequences of it to her health. In time, 
however, her spirits revived, and she became as in- 
different about her husband as he was about her. 
She even went the length of wishing to show him 
marks of her indifference. 

In this situation they now are : more than indiffer- 
ent, they hate one another ; and their only pleasure 
consists, though they do it with the most finished 
good-breeding, in giving mutual vexation. He never 
at home, she always abroad ; — ^he extravagant in hit 
pleasures, she no less so in hers ;— he in one gaming 
party, she in another. 

You will naturally. Sir, wish to know what is my 
situation. I can assure you it is by no means ag^e- 
ablc. My father has been for some time dead. He 
died without leaving a shilling, his debts being fully 
equal to his estate. In these circumstances, it b^ 
came a matter of necessity, not of choice, that I 
should live with my sister; but from what I have al- 
ready said, you must easily see my residence in her 
family cannot be desirable. The bad terms in which 
my sister and her Lord live, make me neither loved 
nor trusted by either. The husband is jealous that 
I possess the confidence of his Lady, and know 
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more than I should know; she again thinks me a 
spy upon her enjoyments, and is displeased that I 
should disapprove of that dissipation to which she 
has 80 entirely devoted herself. 

A thousand times have I wished to leave this house, 
where no prospect of enjoyment for me now remains ; 
but as often have I found every such scheme imprac- 
ticable. My relations in the country have now for- 
gotten rae ; and even if they remembered me with 
more interest than I am afraid they do, would not 
willingly receive into their family one whom they na- 
turally think a fashionable residence in London must 
have 80 much spoiled. I have frequently thought of 
hiring a small house, and livinj^ by myself, but I 
iind I am unable to afford it. In this state I must 

remain where I am, neglected by the Eail of , 

and not trusted by the Countess. My situation I 
have often thought worse than that 01 their house- 
keeper ; for while (he receives their wages, she has it 
in her power to leave them whenever she has a mind. 

With what bitter reflections do I now recollect the 
time when I first left the country ! How different 

has been the fate of Lucy R from mine ! She 

was the early companion of my youth. She married, 
when she was young, a gentleman without fortune, 
but possessed of every good quality. Though the 
friends of both fides confidered the match as impru- 
dent they yielded to the inclination of the parties. It 
certainly was not a marriage either of interest or am- 
bition ; but it was a marriage of choice, of affection. 
Heaven has rewarded it. T he very narrowness 
of their circumstances, the mutual inconveniences, 
the hardships they had to undergo, but endeared 
them the more to each other. These were an addi- 
tional incitement to the industry of Lucy's husband, 
and contributed to the prosperous situation at which 
he has now arrived. 1 received lately a letter from 
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JLucy, giving me an -account of her situadony which, 
though expressed in the simplest terms, went to my 
heart. * How happy am I,* says she; * the greatest 
part of my happiness consists in my having added to 
the comfort of my dear Charles. It was but yestcr^ 
day he told me> tliat but for me he would have sunk 
under the difficulties of life, but for me he would not 
have been able to bear up against them ; but with 

youy' said he, * It is needless to add the re* 

mainder of his affectionate address.' 

Such is the letter of Lucy R— . I shall not 
trouble you with any remarks on the difference of her 
situation and mine.— The quiet ordinary path is the 
road to real and lasting enjoyment ; and if parents 
wish to make their children happy, ^ey shomd edu- 
cate them for that station in which fbrtune has placed 
them ; they should know that, for one of my sex at 
least, there is more chance of felicity in die private 
stations of life, than in all the noise> and pomp, and 
fhow of a more exalted situation. 

I am> 8cc^ 
A A. G. 



^^ 
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Every periodical writer, like every knight-errant of 
old, in assuming his office, is understood to swear 
fealty to the Ladies. I presume, therefore, it is now 
so much an acknowledged quality of the profession, 
that it is needless for any individual to declare it. 
Above all others, the Lounger would v^ish to attract 
Iheir notice and conciliate their favour. It is posaiblf 
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to be busy indq>endent of the Ladies ; but he 
must be a brute indeed who can be idle without 'ein» 

I hope then, I may take credit for a particular at*' 
tcnttpn to their interestSr their employments, and 
their amusements. I shall consider no circumstance^ 
however minute, as below my regard, which can any 
how affect them ; and every thing in the female form 
will be entitled to the immediate notice of theZ.of/nr^^* 

From a correspondent who is well aware of this 
part of my plan, I have just received intelligence, 
that a very Httle, but a very wonderful Lady, intends 
to do herself the pleasure of visiting Edinburgh thift 
season ; and I take the first opportim^y of announc- 
ing her intention to my readers. The Lady I mean 
is the * Merveilleufe Poupie parlante \^ the wonderful 
speaking figure, who has so much surprised and 
amused the best company, both on the continent, 
where she was first produced, and in England, where 
she has spent the last year of her Ufe. I had the ho* 
nour of waiting on her first at Brussels, and then at 
London ; and shall take the liberty, by way of usher- 
ing her into Scotland, to relate some particulars that 
passed in the course of my last visit, during the La- 
dy's residence in the parish of St. James. 

That part of the company which more particularly 
attracted my notice, consisted of a gentlen:ian and his 
lady, accompanied by a thin tall elderly gentlewoman, 
who appeared to be a relation, on whose arm the 
lady leaned as she came up stairs, and who carried 
a small white lap-dog, on whom her kinswoman be- 
stowed a great many careffes, but the husband looked 
with rather less complacency. There were two very 
young ladies, attended by a sister somewhat older ; 
but who seemed to have put on the womanly garb 
rather from size than age. Next them was placed 
an old gentleman, wrapped up in a warm surtout, 
with shrivelled cheeks, a sallow complexion, a laced 
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shoe on one foot, and * his youthful hose a world too 
vride for his shrunk shanks/ who took great pains to^ 
accommodate the eldest of the sisters with a conve- 
nient seat, and had hustled himself on the end of the 
bench beside her. In his devoirs he was assisted by 
a lively-looking little man, seemingly not much 
younger, but much fresher than him, who very soon 
told us, in the only English words he seemed master 
of, that he was a native of Gascony, and had been 
but a few weeks in London. He was dressed in a 
full suit of black, had his hair tied in a thin queue, 
and his curls much indebted to a large quantity of 
powder and pomatum. Seeing me the only ifde per- 
son near him, he made a sign for me to approach the 
place where the Poupee was to give audience ; and 
with a continuation of the same friendly action of 
his hand, offered me a pinch of snuff out of a very 
beautiful papier mache snuff-box. I thanked him in 
French, and we were immediately on an intimate 
footing. * Et vous Monsieur,*— —said he, holding 
out the box to the gentleman with the slender Icgrs. 
The old gentleman took the box, and examined very 
curiously some figures that were painted on the lid. 

The master of the exhibition now made his ap- 
pearance, and addressed the company (as nearly as I 
can recollect, after hearing the same piece of elo- 
quence twice) in the following words : ' Ladies and 
Gentlemen, Ave de goodness to regard dis young 
Lady. She has had de honneur to be seen by dc 
Emperbr of Germany, de King of Prusse, dc King 
and Queen of France, and Monseigneur le Dau- 
phin, when he was but tri monts old, at which 
time she had de honneur of being exaftly of de 
same size vid Monseigneur. You see her attached 
to de plafond of de chamber only by dis small chain, 
no bigger dan one silk trid, and I hold myself here 
at long distance from her, so dat it is impossible der 
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can be communication vid any person. You see dat 
trompette which she wears at her mout ; in dat 
if you speak any question it please you to puty in 
ever so low a visper, Ma'moiseUe will ave de honneur 
of making answer.' 

There was a short pause, nobody seeming to chuse 
being the first to address her ; till my Gascon rose» 
and making a bow, first to the old gentleman, by 
way of apology, and then to the young lady who 
sat next him, handed her, who seemed not well to 
know whether to refuse going or not, up to the place, 
and, with another bow, presented her to the ngure» 
to whom her question was to be addressed. Having 
been a visitor of the lady's before, I knew how to 
make the most of my visit ; and contrived to place 
myself in such a situation as not only to hear the 
questions that should be put aloud, but to make a 
pretty shrewd guess at those which the questioner 
might not quite so much incline should be audible to* 
the company, as well as at the answers. The young 
lady blushed, smiled, and bit her hrn $ but being re- 
assured by her conductor, and the rest of the com* 
pany, at last put her mouth to the little trumpet that 
conveys the question, and asked Mademoiselle in a 
half whisper, * How many lovers she had ?' — * More 

than are good for me.* Miss smiled again, but 

looked as if she did not agree with her. 

The exhibitor made a sign to the French gentle- 
man, who had handed back the young lady to her 
seat, to ask his question next. * Place aux Dames,' 
said he, pointing to the married lady I mentioned 
before; who, recommending her lap-dog, who was 
sleeping on the bencK by her, to the care of her re- 
lation, whom she now called Cousin Martha, ad- 
vanced to the figure, and asked her, < If she was 
married ?' — * Dieu m'en garde — Heaven forbid,' an- 
swered the Poup^e. The Lady looked at her 
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husband, and seemed as if she perfectly agreed with 
her. 

As the gentleman got up to make way for his ladv, 
he discomposed the lap-dog ; for which his wife chid 
him, and scolded Martha. ^ Does Monsieur chuse 
to ask any thing V said the shew-man to him.—* Not 
I,' said he surlily^ ^ Does your Doll never speak but 
when she is spok«n to ?*■ * Never, Sir ; she is too 
well bred.' He interpreted the question and his an- 
swer to the Frenchmen. * C'est donunage/ said he in 
return. * That's a pity, the gentleman thinks ;* re-in- 
terpreted the exhibitor to the married man. * No, by 
G*--, that it is not,* replied the other. ^The shew- 
man interpreted again ;-*-^he Gascon received it with 
one of those signihcant shrugs with which the philo- 
sophers of his country reconcile to themselves and 
otners every dispensation of Providence. 

A Lady, whom I had not observed before, now 
came forward. She was in a much fuller dress than 
any of the rest of the company, and had one of the 
finest complexions in the world. She looked very 
narrowly at the Poup6e's head-dress, and the parti- 
cular sit of her tucker. * What sort of paint do you 
use ?' said she, loud enough to be heard by us who 
were near her. — * Vous n'en avez pas besoin,— You 
have no need on't,' answered the figure ; the equi- 
voque was a very polite one. * C'est charmant !' 
said the Frenchman, looking first on the Poup^e, 
and then on the lady; the lady drew back, and 
seemed incUned to blush — ^but could not. 

* Do you chuse. Sir V said our exhibitor to. me. 
I declined puttin? the lady to the trouble, having 
been convinced of her abilities at Brussels. On this 
the old gentleman came forward. Like the last 
questioner, he examined Mademoiselle very closely, 
putting on his spectacles to assist his examination* 
* Pray, Miss,' said he with a sort of chuckkf * do 
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yon garter above or below the knee ?' The answer wa» 
so low I could not hear it ; but the old gentleman 
hobbled back to his seat, apparently not quite satis- 
fied with his reception. The married lady now 
pressed her kinswoman to put her question in turn : 
but she would by no means consent to it, hinting 
that she could not think of putting her mouth to a 
trumpet that had so lately been polluted by the lips 
of a male. My friend the Gascon, on being told of 
her refusal, seemed to enjoy some joke that haid struck 
him, and, as they sometimes think aloud, was mut- 
tering to himself. I heard the words, * d'une certain 
age ;' but he stopped short, and said aloud, that the 
Lady certainly thought it was more selon les reglet 
for her to be asked questions than to ask them. Miss 
Martha pursed up her hps, and said something of 
impertinence and mixed companies. It is almost 
four, said her kinswoman ; and taking up the lap-> 
dog, walked out of the room, leaning upon Misa 
Martha, and telling her husband to follow them. 
The Frenchman was on his feet in an instant ; and^ 
skipping over the benches, got down stairs in time 
enough to call her servant, and to hand, first her lap- 
doe, and then its mistress, into the carriage, that 
waited for them. He offered his hand to Miss Mar- 
tha, who would not accept of it. The husband 
brushed past him with a look that did not seem to 
thank him for his attentions. Go home, said the 
Lrady to the footman, who looked to her for the or- 
der; and the coach drove from the door. The 
French gentleman turned to me, who was standing 
behind in the entrance ; ' En Aagleterre le marriage 
est une affaire si sombre, — In England marriage is so 
gloomy a business.'—* Quelquefoisj-^i— sometimes,* 

said I smiling. My frenchman caught himself 

inunediately. — * Assurement, Monsieur n'est pas ma<« 
rie.'— »I assured him I was not married-*<^-— ** U n'eu 
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at I'airr— 'You have not the look o^tiU* T hi>» in 
lit opinioiit was both a fclicitatioo and a compli- 
ment ; and so it had one of n)y best bows at partbg. 
V 
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It has been remarked^ that in proportion as a na- 
tion advances from barbarism to civilization, the wo- 
men rise into esteem, hold a more important station 
in society, and become more and more objects of 
attention. Upon a fair estimate, we shall probably 
find a higher degree of true refinement in the po- 
lished nations of modem Europe, than what pre- 
vailed even in the brightest days of Greece and 
Rome. Accordingly, a lady at the court of Ver- 
sailles, or of London, is treated with a respect, atten- 
tion, and observance, to which an Athenian beauty 
or a Roman matron was not accustomed. 

One would naturally expect to meet with the same 
progress of refinement among writers who treat of 
the female charadler. We find, however, that this is 
not the case ; and that women are often treated in 
books with the most sovereign contempt by the most 
elegant writers. An English author, distinguished for 
the elegance and the politeness of his manners, while 
he acknowledges the influence of the fair sex, and 
inculcates the necessity of gaining their good graces 
by every man who wishes to advance in the road of 
ambition, at the same time talks of women in general 
3s beings of an inferior order. He does not scruple 
lo call them, * children o£ ^Vw^w ^xa^\>CN.; ^\A.V4 
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say, that he never knew one woman capable of rea- 
soning or of acting consequentially for four-and- 
twenty hours together. 

It is not my intention at present to enter the lists 
with the Earl of Chesterlield. I flatter myself it is 
an unneceflary task,, and that few of my readers re- 
quire any other argument than their own feelings and 
observation, to be satisfied of the injustice of his 
Lordship's invective againfl the loveliest part of the 
creation, ' the last, best work of Heaven/ 

This injustice of our sex towards the other often 
arises from a want of duly considering the different 
conditions of each. The law in some mstances con- 
siders women in a state of pupillage ; and they fre- 
quently may be reckoned so in conduct. They are 
necessarily under the tutelage of circumstances and 
of situation, governed by the decorum of sex, by the 
forms of the world. If we picture to ourselves a 
woman divested of that pliability of mind, firm in 
resolve, unshaken in conduct, unmoved by the deli- 
cacies of situation, by the fashions of the times, by 
the fear even of common-place obloquy, or of flippant 
censure ; in the dehneation of such a character, 
we immediately change the idea of the sex, and, like 
'^■the son of Peleus discovered amidst the daughters of 
Lycodemcs, we sec under the form of woman the 
Yiitues and qualities of a man. 

There is one particular in which we hear the sex 
daily blamed, and in which their conduct has af- 
forded matter for much severe censure ; I mean, a pre- 
dilection they are supposed to bear to frivolous men, 
possessing no one valuable talent, no one quality suf- 
ficient to procure either respect or esteem. In this, 
as in other things, I am inclined to believe, that it is 
not always in the freedom of choice, but in that vas- 
salage of situation and circumstances which I men- 
tioned, that their society is formed. But were I 
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even to admit that women are apt to prefer the so- 
ciety of men of light and showy parts to that of 
men of more cultivated minds ; I cannot, for my 
part, allow, that they merit all the obloquy that has 
been thrown upon them on that account. 

There is in the female character a fear of offend* 
ing, a self diffidence, a delicate sense of propriety, 
which renders a woman unhappy when she says or 
does, or thinks she has said or done, a thing not per- 
fectly as it ought to have been. A quick jperception, 
and a delicate sensibility, render her feelingly alive 
to the opinions of those around her. Hence pro- 
ceeds that modest shyness, that bewitching softness, 
the most attractive charm which Heaven has bestowed 
on womankind. Afraid of an inferiority, a woman 
of sensibility feels a certain degree of uneasiness in 
the company of men of high abiUty and profound 
learning. Diffident of being able to converse with 
such men on equal terms, she fancies she is con- 
temned by them ; she feels a disagreeable restraint in 
their presence, from which she is glad to be relieved, 
and to find herself in a circle where, though she may 
meet with less genius, less knowledge, and less wit, 
she is more upon a footing with those around her, 
and less afraid of betraying any defect in herself. 

Perhaps, too, men possessed of uncommon ta- 
lents and great genius, are apt to trust too much to 
their intrinsic merit, and to despise, as beneath their 
regard, those graces and accomplishments, the sole 
end of which is to render a man agreeable in society. 
As gold, without being highly polished, will always 
be valued, they seem to think they may rest secure 
upon their sterUng merit, as sufficient to procure them 
the esteem and consideration of mankind. How 
many men of genius and of knowledge could we 
name, whose manners are disgusting, and to whom 
nothing could reconcile us but a consciousness of 
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their vapcxwritj in the higher endowments of the 
mind ? A Locke or a Newton may be very unplea- 
sing companions^ and may be deficient in every qua- 
lity requisite to render a man agreeable in the com- 
mon intercoune of life. But the same quick and 
delicate perception which sives pain to a woman 
when she imagines she herself has been guilty of any 
impropriety in behaviour or in manner^ leads her to 
observe with attention the manners of others, to. be 
charmed with the ease, the elegance, the politeness 
of a well-bred man, and to be disgusted with the 
first appearance of any thing harsh, vulgar, or iU 
liberaL 

It may also be observed, that there is something 
in the female mind which delights more in the 
beautiful than the sublime, more in the amiable than 
the splendid, more in what engages and captivatest 
than in what awes with its grandeur or astonishes 
with its vastness. A woman must be masculine to 
a certain degree before she can prefer Homer to 
Virgil, Milton to Tasso, and Shakspeare to Metas- 
tasio, or the bold strokes of Michael Angelo, to the 
graceful touches of Guido. May not the same soft- 
ness and delicacy dispose her to prefer those gentle 
manners and amiable quaUties which adorn private 
and domestic scenes, to the more splendid talents 
which fit a man to. shine in public life, in the senate, 
or in the field, to those which qualify him to instruct 
and inform mankind by philosophical inquiry or deep 
investigation ? * 

In this, as in every thing else, we have reason to 
admire the wisdom and benevolence of the Author of 
nature. It falls to the lot of a very small portion of 
the human race, to possess those talents which ena- 
ble a man * to read his history in a nation's eyes.' 
Were the regard, the esteem, the confidence ot the 
women, cotmned to such aLonC) tYvt \3)>i^ ^^ tsq:^- 
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kind would be deprived of the besty the purest source 
of happiness which this world affords. What enjoy- 
ment can be compared with the felicity flowing mm 
a union with a virtuous woman, who pours out her 
soul into the bosom of him she loves, who reposes in 
him Mrith unbounded confidence, and whose great 
object of ambition it is to soften every care, to alle- 
viate every calamity? What object can be more 
beautiful, or more engaging, thsm such a woman in 
the midst of her fanuly, diffusing ^happiness on all 
around her ? There, to use the words of the eloquent 
Rousseau, ' Son empire est un empire de douceur, 
d'addresse, et de complaisance ; ses ordres sont des 
caresses, ses menaces sont des pleurs.' 

Considerable use, however, might be made of the 
difference, in disposition, in feeling, and in situation, 
between the sexes, if in their intercourse with one 
another, those qualities which are most estimable in 
each were allowed their influence in a beneficial, not 
an extravagant degree. Were the men to derive 
from the society of the women gentleness, com- 
plaisance, sensibility ; were the women to borrow 
from that of the men steadiness, deliberation, and for- 
titude ; characters might be formed not less amiable 
than useful, not less engaging than enlightened. 
Wisdom would no longer be accused of severity, nor 
Sprightliness censured for levity. Virtue would as- 
sume her most winning as well as her most respecta- 
ble form ; and many votaries would be fixed by her 
smiles, whom her precepts had been unable to re- 
tain. 
M 
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To the Author of the Lounger. 

Dit iUe adoert'u genitutf fatoque wiistra. 

JUVENAL. 

8IR9 
I AM one of that class of men called Valetudinariansy 
people whose ordinary state of health is sickness, and 
who are never well enough to live without the aid of a 
physician. My father, who was a cadet of a family of 
quality, died of old age at thirty-four. I was bom in 
the seventh month, and passed the first three years 
of my life in a basket lined with cotton, which wfis 
carefully placed by the fire-side of my mother's bed- 
chamber, and carried with great caution round the 
room once a-day for the sake of exercise. In my 
fourth year I was allowed to breathe the fresh air in 
the arms of my nurse; and by the time I had 
^reached my seventh, was able to walk round the 
-parlour by the aid of a go-cart. But to record mi- 
nutely the transactions of my infancy is not to my 
present purpose. Suffice it to say, tnat by the care 
of the excellent parent I have mentioned, and the 
power of medicine, I attained to the age of thirty- 
nve ; and bating my asthma and a nervous atrophy, 
enjoyed, thank God, a very tolerable state of health. 
At this unlucky period, death deprived me of the 
best of mothers, and left me a helpless orphan with 
a fortune of ;^. 20,000. 

Among the gentlemen of the faculty, whom, from 
my unhappy constitution, it was necessary to keep 
in constant pay, there was one whose attentions 
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bremed to partake so much of pcnoiud attachment^ 
that I reaoiTcd to retain him in my house br a fixed 
salary. Dr. Doddipoll was a valetudinary uke my- 
6clf ; and I had always experienced from him that 
tender condolence which the distressed feel for each 
other. His skill was very great ; and he had at the 
same time so httle of the ouackery of his profession^ 
that he openly derided all pretensions to mystery^ 
and plainly declared* that he reg^arded his brethren 
of the faculty as solemn impostors. The long stu* 
dies preparatory to this profession, and the extensive 
Icammg supposed to be necessary to attain a know- 
ledge of its doctrines, he treated with the utmost ri« 
dicule. I have often heard him say, that he would 
engage to conrmiunicate the whole science of medi- 
cine to any person of common intellects in a couple 
of hours. My friend DoddijpoU held but one maxim 
ill physic, which was, that all diseases have their seat 
in the stomach, and proceed either from too great a 
richness and viscidity, or an extreme thinness of the 
gastric juices. The former was to be corrected 
by the use of attenuating food, the latter by that 
which is more nutritive. To the former class ne re- 
ferred my case i as it was evident, he said, from the 
thinness of my leers and the paleness of my com- 
plexion, that tne juices were too thick to circulate 
freely through the minute lymphatics, and thus the 
parts were deprived of their due nourishment. His 
own case he decided to belong to the contrary class, 
as was apparent from the unwieldy size>of his legs 
and belly, and the scurvy in his face. The thinness 
of the juices gave rise to a superabundant secretion, 
which distended all the vessels, occasioned too great 
a determination of blood to the head, and swelled the 
whole body. His regimen and mine were therefore 
totally opposite. To atltnu^lt m^ \uices, I was fed 
chiefly on skim-milky panad^» axi^ st^;5XjWiR%\ '^^ 
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Doddipolly to correct the tenuity of his fluids, was 
restricted to beef and pudding, turkey and chine^ 
&c. a tankard of mild ale, and a bottle of old claret. 
You will forgife my use of medical terms, Mr. 
Lounger; they are, strictly speaking, mv mother- 
tongue, and I cannot easily express myself without 
them. 

My fiunily consisted at this time, besides the doc- 
tor and myself, of my man-senrant Peter, and my 
maid Betty, two honest and faithful domestics ; and 
I may say with great truth, there never was a better 
regulated or more orderly household. It was Peter's 
province to rub me down in the morning with the 
ttesh«brush, to make my water-dock tea, to attend 
me at noon with the dumb-bells, and measure out 
my hour of exercise, make up my electuaries, cook 
my sago and panada, boil my water-^ruel and white- 
wine whey, air my flannel-shirt, and put me to bed. 
Betty's services were chiefly dedicated to my worthy 
friend the Doctor, who auways gave her the com- 
mendation of an excellent and discreet young woman, 
and perfectly acquainted with all the duties of an 
handmaid. 

Such, Sir, was the course of my. life, during those 
which may be termed my halcyon-days 5 when, ah, 
the inconstancy of human affairs! my friend, my 
companion, my Esculapius, was carried oft by a fit 
of apoplexy. The poor Doctor — how shall I de- 
scribe the melancholy scene ! A fillet of veal stood 
upon the table. — It was stufiFed, which was his fa- 
vourite way of dressing it.— He looked at it for 
some time, muttered something about butter and 
oranges, fell back in his chair, and expired. 

Alas, poor Doddipoll ! 

Ob this melancholy occasion, I had many conso- 
lafeof7 v>*>^ ^A my friends and tdai^tia* ^^^cs«^^^ 
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these lasty I was much struck with the tender sym- 
pathy of one of my female cousins, the Honourable 
Miss Angelica Tempest. This Ladvy though past 
her bloom, had still the appearance of a fine woman. 
Though she had no fortune, having had an excellent 
education, she wanted none of the accompUshments 
of a Lady of fashion. But what struck me most in - 
her character was the sensibility of her disposition, 
and that affectionate concern she shewed for all sort 
of distresses. She would often sit by me for hours, 
listen to my complaints with the most sympathising 
attention, and in<}uire into their particular symptoms 
with the tenderness of a sister, and the solicitude of 
a sick-nurse. To cut the matter short. Sir, she so 
far won upon me, that in an evil hour, and tempted 
I believe by the devil, I threw myself at her feet, 
and proposed marriage. She did not disdain my 
suit ; and after a reasonable time for the adjustment 
of all punctilios, we became man and wife. 

For the first week all went smoothly enough ; but 
at the end of that period I began to perceive a rising 
spirit of innovation, which gave me some disquiet. 
I had made my account with some changes ; as the 
family-establishment which was suitable to my bache- 
lor state might be thought too contracted for that 
into which I had now entered. I therefore Readily 
enough acquiesced in the proposal of hiring a larger 
house, and adding two to the number of our domes- 
tics ; but it was with much concern I learned that 
the reform was to be begun by the dismission of the 
trusty Peter and the discreet Mrs. Betty. It was in 
vain I urged the merits of both, their long services, 
and perfect acquaintance vrith the complicated sys* 
tern of my poor constitution, its wants, and its regi- 
men. My vrife declared, that to attend to these was 
no less her duty than her pleasure, and that, while 
she lived, no other hands than her own should toucU 
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the body of her dearest Lord. It was however very 
soon perceived, that in this she had undertaken a 
t9ak more laborious than she was aware of. The 
exercise of the fiesh-brush was found so fatiguing 
.that on the third morning, in pure compassion to 
-her, I proposed to make trial of one of our new 
footmen. This rascal, who seemed endowed with 
the strength of Hercules, began as if he had been 
currying a centaur, and actually dislocated my shoul- 
der at the first experiment. 

During a painful confinement to my chair, which 
was the consequence of this unlucky accident, it was 
not unnatural to have expected that my wife, who 
was so remarkable for the tender feelings, would 
liave exercised her utmost assiduity in administering 
•cansolation under a disaster, of which it was plain 
she had been the cause. But what. Sir, was the 
-method she took to comfort me ? Why, by endea- 
vouring to persuade me that there was nothing the 
-matter with me. She had the cruelty to tell me, 
•that I had no othef disease than vapours, and under- 
took, with equal folly and presumption, that she 
•would completely cure me in the space of a month. 
A pragmatical coxcomb of a physician, who now 
supplied the place of my late worthy friend, declared 
xny wife's notion of my disorder to be altogether 
just, and concurred with her in opinion as to the me- 
thod of cure. Moderate exercise was ordered for 
Jbracing my nerves, and company and amusements 
were prescribed for keeping up my spirits. 

For these purposes the chariot was ordered to at- 
tend every morning immediately after breakfast ; and, 
ibr the benefit of air and exercise, I was rattled for 
four hours upon the stones, through a tour of twenty 
visits^ and the complete circuit of all the mercers 
and niilliners shops in town. My dearest contrived 
to have . a select company of a few friends to dine 
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urith ai cferjr dty^ md • «mI ivhiitfirtjr fa tlif 
cvcninft etecpt on Moadty* whidb ww o« wAralt 
concert, and cvcrv Mcond lWidi]r« irfMi Me ImI 
a route of m% tebice. Oaee • week I wm emnmi 
to the pkiy» and had tlw plaiiTB of eeefac the lid> 
c1ons» at the repeated huaid of adbcattMs hut 
hertf I owof it alleviated mj fedtnge to obierfo the 
greatftt part of the audienee aodetyofa g f wkhom 
comptdnon* amraitly the lame i^once with aqwdC 

I always aeisghted» Sir, ia tiiUM|ttitltt]r« jiin 
therefore, of mj mortiBeation, ia sow iodi^g that 
my life was destined to be one c o n tiw ed wene ef 
ttimuk and ttimioiL We are informed, that fa the 
days of witchcraft, when it waa the m l ifct tiiB e of 
any old woman to incur that imputatioo, it waa cui- 
tomary with her accnten to prevent her fat ew wu ie 
with tne devil, which was euppoeed to be chiefljr do« 
rinff sleep, by keeping her continmlly awake* My 
wife. Sir, seems to hold some opinions very analo- 
gous to that now mentioned. Apprehending a state 
of quiet to be of the wont consequences to my dis- 
order, it is her constant study to guard a|^ifaiet and 
prevent it by every possible means. As, with aU her 
industry to find employment for the day, there must 
be some few' moments unoccupied, she has provided 
scTcral domestic companions of such of the animal 
tribe as are most averte to rest and silence. We 
have three doffs, who wage eternal war&re with as 
many cats. A parrot is suspended in the statr-caK, 
a magpie in the antichamber, and six Canary Urds in 
the parlour. A monkey, I am informed, has been 
commitftioned, and is actually upon the road : but 
tSifl additional curw I believe I shall effectuallr pre- 
vrnt, havinff taken measures to have him waylaid Md 
awMMinated. 

But these are the least of my grievances* I must 
pow inform you of tomcwYM wwct «ef««a. \ W« 
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of late but too good reaaon to believe, that my loving 
spouse has actually formed a plot against my life. 
Exercise, Sir, and change of air, have been the pre- 
tence for frequent expeditions to the country, with 
one or two friends, which she calls parties of plea- 
sure, but which I have generally found to end in 
some cursed disaster, which has gone near to be my 
death. I have been twice caught in a thunder-storm 
on horse-back, thrice in a humcane upon the water, 
four times broke down in a carriage, and the last 
time compelled to ride ten miles in the night air upon 
a hard trotting coach-horse. I understand it is now 
resolved by the advice of the family-physician above 
mentioned, to set out in a few days hence upon a 
tour through the north of England, and in our way 
to make tnal of the mineral waters of Buxton, Mat- 
lock, or Harrowgate. What may be the issue of 
this expedition, is hid in the womb of fate. The 
design of it, however, is sufficiently apparent ; and 
I cannot help regarding it as intended h>r my coup dt 
grace* If I survive it, you may once again hear 
from me ; if not, you may perhaps bestow a tear on 
the memory of the ill-fated 

JEREMIAH DY-SOON. 
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To the Author of the LouNGElt. 

SIR, 

Though I presume, from your account of yourself, 
that you occasionally visit the Theatre, and go there 
like your friend Colonel Caustic, to see the Play as 

o 2 
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well as the Company ; I do not observe that yon 
have yet favoured us with any remarks on the enter- 
tainments of the stage. This I regard in a manner 
as part of your duty. Whatever has so powerful an 
effect in forming the manners as the Theatre^ fdk 
properly within the department of one who wishes 
to mark their progress. Even as a itiere amusement^ 
that which occupies so great a space in the time of 
the idle, should attra^ the notice of the Lounger. 
The field, you know. Sir, is wide : for even in the 
best of our English pieces there is great room for 
improvement, and much to be found fsLuk vnth* 
The Fair Penitent, for example, which stands high 
in the list, is in many respects imperfect, if not re* 
prehensible; which censure that I may justify (as 
also to take a share in the labour which I exhort you 
to,) let me attempt to shew wherein it is that the 
piece is chieffy defective. 

For this purpose, we must first direct our atten* 
tion to the characters ; which are by no means such 
as to support or promote the interest of the situa* 
tion. The heroine herself is very far from being an 
amiable or unexceptionable lady. Her slight preteiw 
sions to the title of Penitent have often been remark- 
ed ; and indeed the whole style of her character, ex- 
clusive of the objections that lie against it in a moral 
view, is of that fierce, unbending, and unfeminine 
sort, which we cannot easily pity in misfortune or 
forgive in error. For the weakness and the guilt of 
her love, she has not that apology which some un- 
fortunate females derive from the bewitching qua- 
lities of their seducers. The object of her passion 
is a vain, a profligate, and undisguised hbertincy 
whose treatment of her had been so utterly base and 
unmanly, as even to make her dread that the secret 
of her favours might not be safely lodged with him. 
The * fineness of his form,' is the only attractive 
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quality we perceive about him ; a motive to love 
which sinks the lady equally in our estimation of her 
virtue, and in our opinion of her understanding. 

If such is the impression that Calista makes on 
her first appearance, her conduct in the course of the 
piece by no means removes it. Her behaviour to 
Horatio, when he intimates his suspicions of her 
Kuilty correspondence, and holds up to her her own 
ktter in support of the charge, is the very height of 
?flFrontery; as indeed the attempt which follows, to 
turn the sword of her injured husband against the 
bosom of his best friend, because he had detected 
her falsehood, is a stroke of wickedness (for it de- 
serves no gentler name,) which deprives her of all 
title to sympathy. We remain accordingly, till the 
beginning of the fifth act, almost indifferent about 
her fate ; or perhaps we rather enjoy her difficulties 
and embarrassments. Then indeed, after her shame 
has been divulged; when the object of her guilty 
Bame is now no more ; when she is set before us, for- 
sakei^ of every friend, and without prospect of peace 
but in the grave ; when now the stormy passions that 
had transported her, having subsided, are followed 
by settled sorrow ; and her haughty soul, bowed 
down by misfortunes, at length submits to own that 
she had done amiss, to intreat forgiveness, and to be 
grateful for a little tenderness: — in these circum- 
stances our tears begin to take her part, as they 
would that of any object, however undeserving, re- 
duced to so wretched a situation, and throwing her- 
»df entirely on our pity. The scene between her 
and Altamont, where she makes confession of her 
L>wn dement, and prays for a companion to him more 
deserving of his virtues, is interesting : and still more 
io that which precedes it between her and Sciolto ; 
Rrhich is indeed by far the best in the play. We 
ihould mistake however in attributing its effect to 

o 3 
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our interest in Calista ; for the venerable good old 
man has by much the greatest share in it; whose af- 
fection for his child, contending with his rigid sense 
of honour, forms a spectacle that draws at once our 
admiration and our* love. Sciolto, indeed, is the 
most interesting, as well as most respectable person 
of the drama; his situation, his character, and his 
feelings, equally inspire our reverence for his virtue, 
and our pity for his misfortunes. 

If the character of Calista offend us by its fierce- 
ness, that of Altamont disgusts us by its insignifi- 
cance. Of him we know little more than this, 
which is far from being enough, that he is an ardent 
admirer of Calista. We are told indeed by the other 
persons of the piece, that he is * an excellent young 
man,' and inherits all his father's virtues. But these 
encomiums by his friends make him no favourite with 
the spectator, who knows nothing of his father, and 
is attached only by what he himself sees, and ob- 
serves, and finds reason for ; not by what he hears 
related, or is desired to believe. Now, what of Al- 
tamont is presented, is boyish, silly, and extrava- 
gant ; we neitjier sympathise with his joy for the ac- 
quisition, nor in his despair for the loss of a mistress 
who receives his adoration with such indifference,' 
and yields him her hand with such unwillingness. 
We feel the meanness as well as indelicacy of his 
situation, and are tempted to despise him for accept- 
ing a bride on such mortifying conditions. 

When love, as in the case of Altamont, is the 
only prominent part of a character, its object should 
be rendered worthy of its ardour. Neither for Aha- 
mont's affection for Calista, nor Calista's for Lotha- 
rio, has the poet furnished such an apology. The 
first is mean, though it may be honest ; the last is 
nearly as contemptible, and much less pure ; here it 
is sillv, there it is criminal. 
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Horatio's character is of a better stamp : but he 
is not a principal in the action. At the same time, 
the behaviour of this * far fam'd friend of noble Al- 
tamont,' is not in every instance just what we ex- 
pect of him ; especially in the first meeting between 
him and that unfortunate youth, after the full dis- 
covery of Calista's guilt : on which occasion, in- 
stead of considering the bitter disappointment his 
young friend had met with, and preventing him by 
an unsolicited forgiveness, which is what we look for 
from the calm and generous temper of Horatio ; he 
abuses and reviles him with all the sharpness of an 
enemy, and can hardly be won to forget his offence. 

There is one other person of the Drama, whom 
we had almost forgot to take notice of; a lady too; 
Lavinia, the spouse of Horatio ; a very deserving 
person doubtless, as well as her brother Altamont, but 
withal extremely insipid; and so much the less al- 
lowed for, that she is quite unnecessary ; her pre- 
sence serving only to introduce two dull scenes of 
coimigal endearment between her and her husband. 

The conduct of the piece, though by no means so 
exceptionable as the manners, is not ydthout a fault. 
We may observe of many English plays, and some 
of these among the best in the language, Mr. 
Home's Douglas^ for example, that they are languid 
towards the conclusion, owinj^ to the inability or the 
Poet to suspend the unravelling of his story ; or, as 
the Poet will tell us, owing to the arbitrary rule 
which prescribes, that a Tragedy shall not consist of 
fewer acts than five ; to comply with which, he is 
obliged either to continue the story beyond its natu- 
ral and proper term, or else to swell the piece with 
artificial scenes, that contribute little to heighten our 
interest, or to advance the action. The embarrass- 
ment of this rule has been felt by the author of the 
Fair Penitent. After the death of Lothario, which 
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happens u early u the beginoiog of the fourth act, 

he is evidently at a loss to fill up the remainder of 
the play, and not a little puzzlea how to keep the 
Heroine alive till the end of it. This was indeed no 
small difficulty ; as it is not easy to imagine what 
should restrain so proud and violent a personage one 
moment from escaping deipair and infamy, and set^ 
ting herself at liberty, after * the broad shame* of her 
discovery with Lothario. Mr. Rowe seems by no 
means successful in the attempt. Soon after Lo- 
thario's fall, we are informed that a tumult has arisen 
in consequence of it among the partisans of that 
young noblemaa, and that Sciolto's palace is attacked. 
The old man goes forth to repel their violence : the 
event we are never told of ; but we must suppose it 
favourable, as he afterwards appears in safety. Ho- 
ratio is in like manner assaulted in the streets : but 
this scuffle produces not, more than the former, any 
consequence whatever; if it be not, that Lavinia 
comes forward to distress us with her alarms about 
the safety of her Lord. We are next presented 
with the long superfluous scene of reconcihation be- 
tween him and Altamont. Follows, in the begin- 
ning of the fifth act, the spectacle of Lothano's 
dead body, with the music, the book, the bones, and 
the black hangings ; by what means so furnished out, 
or for what service intended, it is not easy to dis- 
cover. And in the end, Sciolto, who had given or- 
ders to have his gates well guarded, and had sum- 
moned his friends to attend him in his palace, having, 
against all probability, stolen out alone and unattended, 
on some errand unknown to any body, receives his 
death by means which we have not seen prepared, 
and in a manner which we do not understand. It is 
this circumstance that determines Calista's resolution; 
for though there had before this been much talking 
about death, and a great dtil ol "^tei^^x^Vka^ W *\x^ 
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ttill she had unaccountably delayed the execution 
of a purpoee, which she had from the beginning pre- 
pared us to expect whenever her guilt should be dii- 
coTcred; and which the desperate and horrid cir- 
cumstances attending the discovery should have con- 
imned and accelerated. Thus, in the middle of the 
fourth actt a new spring of movement is brought 
mto play ; and the action is afterwards forced on» 
act oy the passions of the principal personaffeSf 
which had till then advanced it, and which ak>ne 
ought to do that duty, but by the party-zeal of (\ve 
know not who) Lothario's friends : a power which 
we may suppose, if we please, but which we feel our- 
selTes under no manner of necessity to suppose. 
Farther, the death of Sciolto is not well interwoven 
with that fresh thread, detached from the texture 
of the piece as it is, but figures as a mere accident ; 
insomuch that we are almost equally surprised on 
being told of it, as if we were to hear that he had 
dropped down in a fit of apoplexy. 

With all this, the play has beauties that must be 
relished bv every reader of taste. It is particularly 
eminent tor elegance and richness of expression 
throughout. The descriptions (with whicn it a- 
bounds) are equal to any in the language. And the 
subordinate degrees of all the passions, especially the 
amiable, are touched for the most part both with spi- 
rit and with delicacy. The hish pathetic, however, 
is not any where to be met with in it (if we except 
one stroke, in the scene already taken notice of be- 
tween Calista and her father). We must particularly 
remark the want of genuine pathos in Calista's noted 
aol^oquy at the beginning of the fifth act, where 
that lady is by far too much mistress of herself, and 
discourses in a stvle very foreign to her circum- 
stances : instead ot being lost in the thoughts of her 
situationf she reioarka on the acttvt^ %% ^ v^Cv^^^x 
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might, that here is ample room for meditatiofi* 8hc 
triea the book, and descants ujK>n the vanity of its 
precepts s she listens to the music, and approves the 
style of it : she expatiates on the pageantry of the 
death's head and bones ; while the corse of the 
loved youth who had wrought all her troubles is no- 
ticed in fewer words than are bestowed on any of the 
other topics ; and these words only an exclamation 
at the ghastliness of its appearance. This composure 
and unconcern are by no means what we look for 
from the ardent spirit of Calista, sitting at midnight 
by the dead body of her * dear betrayer.' She had 
loved Lothario with passion ; and her fondness for 
him had confessedly a little while aeo full possession 
of her breast. — Only a few hours have passed since 
he was slaughtered in her presence. His faults are 
now expiated in his blood* — She is a woman, not a 
Cato ; and she had hitherto been represented as of a 
violent temper, rather than firm : so that we now in- 
dulge in the full hope to hear the genuine voice of 
grief and despair uttering not a single word but 
what immediately relates to her situation, and is sue» 
gested by it. It is not enoueh that she tell us, the 
mind may here burst with thinking, and that she is 
full of aneuish which no discipline can cure ; nor that 
she feed the phrenzy of her soul with solemn sounds, 
and invoke the infernal gods to match the horror 
around her. A thousand such fanciful exclamations 
express not truly any distress. They are not the 
language of anguish, which dwells, like every other 
strong feeling, steadily on its object, and is occupied 
with that alone, and not with talking of itself. It 
is the very griefs of Calista, the sources of pain 
opened afresh by the sight of Lothario, as he therelies, 
— compassion for his fate, — revived affection for his 
person,— the present scene compared with their stolen 
interview of love,— the dtw&XAswx itit. \a.\ v^x«^ 
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around her,— her despair of relief 5 — ^thcse are the 
subjects we expect to see pursuing one another in her 
thoughts : and till these appear, say Calista what 
she may about her agonies, we are neither disposed 
to believe nor to pity them. Yours, &c. 

THEATRICUS. 



To shew that I take in good part the suggestion 
of my correspondent at the beginning of his letter, 
1 will add to his observations on the tragedy in 
Question a few lines, to inform him that I was one of 
the audience who attended its representation some even- 
ings ago, and received that very high entertainment 
which the performance of Mrs. Siddons always affords. 
Amidst the defects which Theatricus very justly re- 
marks in the character of Calista, there is, however, 
a variety of high and stormy passion, which gives scope 
to the astonishing powers of this incomparable 
actress. These she displayed so forcibly, that some 
who had not investigated the character so closely as 
my correspondent, thought * she o'erstepp'd the mo- 
desty of nature in the force and whirlwind of her 
passion.* But let it be remembered, that Calista is 
a woman haughty and impetuous in the highest de- 
gree* and that the defence of guilt is always loud in 
proportion as it is hollow. |n this, indeed, lay the 
admirable art with which she played the scene with 
Horatio ; she rose in violence as the accusation was 
pressed upon her, and met his reproof and admoni- 
tion with the fierceness of resentment and of pride, 
strugeling with the anguish of guilt and of shame. 
Nor cUd sne fail to give the Poet (as is usual with 
her) some merit not his own, by infusing into the 
latter part of the play that tenderness of which 
she knows so well how to unlock the springs. In 
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the ket ititcrvlcw with her father) pArticularlyt and 
in hci* dying speech to Altamonti wie conveyed thin 
impression «o stwnglyi that we quite forgot the 
bUme which our justice should have laid upon Ca* 
list A, and our teiu^s Aowcd for her misfortunes with 
all tlte interest of compassioui and all the conscious- 
ticss of virtue* 

XS\\{ the language of encomium is so familiar to 
this Lady, that it were trite to continue it. In re- 
calling her performance, 1 tried a much more difit- 
cult task, to remember some defect. 'One trifling 
error I imagined t discovered. In marking the sen- 
timents of cotjtempt and insolence, she sometimes 
used a voice, and assumed a countenance, rather of 
too familiar a kind. When she uttered tlte f\)llow> 
ing lines, 

• AnH hli"<*r!i \\p\ prtott slnrs \\\a\ ^\\^ is viiUiou^'— 

• U thi* Ihp fumou* jVlcncI of AlumonlP 

« ■! ■ ■■ ■ . . ft ifllr-hc«\lng orti« ioui Mluw ?*— • 

• Who gulltleM Oion lr< auIc l»ci Tool lan msd**— 

And the evening before, in Lady Macbeth^ 



\Va» ihc Uopr Hnmk 



* h\ \\'\\W\\ you d«r«<*ti ymn«<pir?— 
' l.cuing / cAmv «<»/ wall upun i nWf/, 

* Like ihc old oal i'lhc .id;tge»* 

Methought in her speaking of such passages, there 
was a tone and look more allied to tne Comic than 
the I'ragic Muse, and hardly dignified enough for 
the importance of the situation, or the high feeling 
of the moment in which they were pronounced. It 
was an observation of son\e of the great French 
actors upon Garrick, that he spoke aumirably well 
the language of pasnion, but not quite as a hcn> 
would speak it. ^riough one might trace something 
of the c^flumf of Paris \\\ this remark, yet undovibt> 
cdly there is a form which passion puts on^ different 
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111 diflPfrent litunttonB. PfrhnpRi toOf there in a rcr* 
tntn deception in our idcaii of whnt the Rttttinn or 
character of the penon ihould impres* upon hin feel- 
ingd, which the very truth and Genuine colour of mi« 
turc may nomctimes offend. We have all our prr- 
jtidicetf like Partridge, though they may not he al- 
together 80 simple. It is very seldom, however, 
that we have any room for a complaint of thifi wort. 
It ii only in a Garrick or a Siddonn that natttrc 
presses so close on us, that she < galls our kibe.' 
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I MAVR observed, that the authors of former periodi- 
cal publications have commonly given some account 
of tneir life and situation in the world. Hitherto, 

* for certain good causes and considerations,* I have 
been very sparing in these particulars. Stepping the 
other day into a box in the Playhouse, I was very 
much entertained with overhearing part of a con- 
versation between two young ladies. I found they 
had been talking about the Lounger 1 and at the 
time I chanced to come in, they were disputing whe- 
ther the author was a married or an unmarried man. 

* I don't trust much,' said one of the young ladies, 

* to his own hint in a late paper \ autnors 1 know 
take liberties that way 1 but he certainly must be a ba- 
chelor I forbad he been married, he would before now 
have told us something about his wife and children.' 
-^* No,' says the other, * he has certainly a wife, and 
children too, I believe, otherwiBC he could not have 

Vol., xx.xvin. V 
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clc*(icribed domeitic Bituationi ho well m he does 1 he 
cotild not'— Here ihc mentioned some of my peperi 
in n Htyle which it would not be proper for me to re* 
peMt. The two ladien at Itit ijrreed to refer their 
diNuute to an clderW ladv» Mn. fi. who lat by them. 
* My dear/ laid Mn. I>. addreiiing herielf to the 
young ladv next hcr» ' if he is not marriedi he cer^ 
tainly ougnt to be.' 

I am sorry tliat for the present I must leare thia 
mutter in the same uncertamty in which Mrs. B* hat 
left it ; possibly at some other time I may clear up 
tlic point, and amuse my readers with some othor 
incidents in mv life. 

Mcanwliile it is to my present purpose to obaerTe» 
that, whether a marriea man or a bachelor, there it 
notliing in either of these situations which can inca- 
pacitate me from carrying on my i>resent undertak- 
ing. In the course of my observations, I hare had 
occasion to remark, that there are Loungers in all 
situations ; some with a wife and family at homef 
and others who, when they leave their house, may 
put the key in their pocket, all their friends and ac- 
quaintance being without doors. 

1 remember u story of two gentlemen who were 
very fond of the game of backgammon i and being 
botii excellent players, and nearly u match for each 
other, seldom met but they fell to it with great keen- 
ncHM. One evening they encountered at a coffee- 
house, and continued playing duting the whole 
couriic of the night, llie saunterers in the coffee- 
room, who were numerous when they first began* 
liad all dropped off. One man only continued to sit 
by them, and had his eye fixed the whole time with 
a ntrady look on the backgammon table. A nice 
point in the game having occurred, and the players 
ncing unable to settle it, were likely to ger into some 
hcut. It was agreed to refer the dispute to the gen* 
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tletnan looker-on. The ippeil» therefore* being 
mtde to himi he told them he could not determine it, 
for he knew nothing at iU about the igame.-— — 
^ Whati Bit here all nighti and know nothing of the 
game ?'— — • Yes i I have a wife at home/ 

Though from thi« story» and from a variety of ob« 
iervationi of my own, I have no doubt that tnere are 
many Loungen among the married mcn» which may 
be accounted for from a variety of reaioni 1 yet» as 
fiur as I can discover, the number of Loungers among 
the bachelors greatly exceeds those among the other 
class. Whoever walks the streets of this populous 
city» will see a number of b&chelor Loungers prowl- 
ing wherever he goes. 

At the very moment in which I write this, I sec 
passing by the window of the little parlour where I 
ait» Captain N. a Lounger of this denomination. 
Thirty years ago, I am told, the Captain was one 
of the gayest and most fashionable men in town. He 
cnteredearly into the army ) but an indolent dispo* 
■ition, and a little parliamentary interest, which he 
had by accident acquired, induced him to give up all 

grospects of rising in his profession, and content 
imself with the office of deputy-governor of a gar- 
rison, with a tolerable, though not large appomt- 
ment. 

The Captain's garrison not requiring his residence, 
he fixed his habitation in this citv, where he has 
•aace continued. He was then aoout thirty-five 
yxars of age, with a good appearance, good temper, 
good spirits, attentive to his dress, ana circumspect 
in his conduct. The Captain sung a good song 1 
and, when occasion requiml it, could swallow a suf- 
ficient quantity of liquor. He had sense enough ne- 
ver to say any thing that was foolish, and under* 
atanding eno^igh to make himself pass for having 
more understanding than he had. He took care ne- 

» a 
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vcr to ufitfud} andi wliilc he waii Hlwayi pUiMcil 
>viili huldin^ h sccuad plucc iu uuy cuiupfiny lie ^a« 
in, lie never creuttd ruvy ur dinquitt by Himiii^ nt 
ttiti t'u'tit. The Captmn \\m iiu purty-iiutu, hnvintf 
inHde uu ohuervatiuui tlmt iheie were Ha guud diuiicii 
anuii)^ the Wliigu uh finuing I lie Turiea. 

With theae quuHliciitluiia, ahuut thirty yenra ngOi 
Cuptuiii N. wtia M welcome gueat Mi eveiv Ulde iu 
tuwii. lie Idled up H idciec with a muat pecoiiiitig 
pmpricty i and whilt: he never dimiaialied the plea* 
faure uf Miiy cunuiauyi he muat cummi^uly addcil tu 
it a eiijuyn\eiU. ilia inuriiiuLja were apeiit iu paying 
viaita : Mud though he iniuut uow and theu diluirb 
the family-teconujny oi* a Klra. Careful*! aud iiitcrr 
rupt her iuatructioita tu her daughterai yet there 
wereao luaiiy peiaoua aa idle aa himaelti that he (;uuld 
eaaily LOiiirive ao to beaiuw hia viaita aa to have 
them received with a welctuue face. Theae viaita 
were aure to produce auiue fiiture duuierai and theae 
i'liturediunera eudi'd iu ua nuuy auppera. 

Thiily yeara have made a great change in poor 
N.'a uiluatiou. He ia no longer the |jay-luuLin|[ 
i'aahionuhle man he waa i hia lega are ahrivelled i hia 
iace beara upim it the marka of bumpera i hia voice 
ia broken, and the witolc man liaa the appearance ui 
(A aiiucrannnated beau. 

'i he tNblca where he uaed to dine and to aup are 
no longer open to receive hun. Deatli haa rcinovcd 
mmte of hia friendii change of realdence othirai iu 
iionie placta \\\% chair ia occupied by younger mcUi 
and in othera it ia 4»ccupit'il by nubudy at all. l*uur 
N. dtti*ea no longer oilrr Itia hand to cmuluct a 
vuung liuly through the ciowd in an auiirmbly-Ktom, 
leat tlie lady uhould ahnw a deaire to be cimducttd by 
iMiuic yuunger beau. 1 Ic iu no longci in\iled to diiu 
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with my Lady RumpuR, that he mav attend her to 
the theatre^ my Lady having beipoke nome other 
attendant \ and he is no longer Croupier at Lord E.'bi 
hit place there being filled up by Tom Toantwell. 

In this lituationi the Captain is frequently obliged 
to go home and dine by himielf on a cold chicken \ 
or ne i« forced to upend his evening! in the coficc- 
houiei amidst the hubbub of waitersi and the hum 
of cofFee*hoUNe politician»» over a bit of toasted 
cheese and a can of punch, because he is afraid of 
the aolitariness and want of stir in his own home. 

At i dancing-school ball, where I happened to be 
not long ago, J was struck with the solitary figure 
of Captain N. looking demure, and stuck up \\\ a 
comer. It attracted my attention the more, from 
the circumstance of observing, not far from liimi my 
friend Mr. H. This gentleman is a Lounger, like 
Mr. N. and with fewer abilities to support tlie cha- 
racter. He poBRcses, however, a good plain under- 
•tanding, which nobody can despise, and nobody en- 
vies, and obtains the good will and regard of all his 
companions and acquaintance, by an honest openness 
of disposition, and a social warmth of heart. He 
married early in life a lady agreeable in her person, 
thoutfh not a beauty | possessed of good understand- 
ing, titough not a wit \ and endowed with very ami- 
aUe dispositions. By her he has a family of very 
fine children, for the purpose of whose education he 
now lives in town, and only visits his paternal estate 
now and then to superintend its management, in 
which he is reckoned very skilful. H— * saunters 
like N|— -but he has that easy good-humoured look, 
that results from his being independent bf the idlers 
around him ) from whom, if he should tire of them, 
his house is open to receive him. His house is not 
splendid, but lie contrives to make it hospitable | 
and the happiness of the family-scene which his 

P 3 
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guests now and then witness, gives him a certain 
rank, a certain respectability in life, which neither 
the abilities nor the accommodating complacence of 
N — could ever procure him. At that same ball I 
mentioned, it would have done one's heart good to 
have seen how Mr. H.'s eyes ghstened, when he saw 
two of his daughters make a most elegant appear- 
ance in a cotillon, and heard every one around the 
place where he and Mrs. H. were seated, asking 
whose pretty children these were. He led them out 
of the room himself, and was particularly careful that 
they should be protected from the cold air in getting 
out. I went away at the same time ; and we \m 
poor N — in his comer, with the same grave face as 
ever, seemingly weary of being there, but afraid to 
go home. 

After all, N.'s fate is a hard one ; for on the 
whole he has many good qualities, which might have 
been put to a very good account. What is worst, 
he is now sensible of this himself. — I knew not 
whether to smile or to cry, when, the other day, I 
heard him say, he was now growing old : but one 
comfort he had, that die when he would, he would 
not leave one sad heart behind him on that account. 
— * I shall slip out of the world,* said he, * without 
being missed.* 
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Maxima pars vatum, paler, et juvenes patre digni, 
Decipimur specie recti, HOR. 

In forming the minds and regulating the conduct of 
men, nothing seems to be of greater importance than 
a proper system of what may be termed domestic mo^ 
rality ; the science of those relative duties, which do 
not apply only to particular situations, to large for- 
tunes, to exsdted rank, to extensive influence, but 
which constitute that part and character in life 
which almost every one is called to perform. 

Of all above the lower ranks, of all wlio claim the 
station or the feeUngs of a gentleman, the knowledge 
of this science is either inculcated by family precept 
and example, or is endeavoured to be instiUed by 
reading. In the latter case, the works made use of 
for that purpose are either purely didactic, which 
speak the language of authoritative wisdom ; histo- 
rical, which hold forth the example of past events to 
the judgment ; or they are of that sort which arc 
calculated to mould the heart and the manners 
through the medium of the imagination. Of this 
last class, the principal are stories or novels, and the- 
atrical compositions. On the subject of Novels, I 
have in a former paper delivered a few general re- 
marks, calculated to ascertain their moral tendency. 
In this I propose extending my consideration to 
Dramatic writing ; and, as it is nearest to the Novel, 
at least to that species which I principally considered 
in the paper alluded to, I shall begin With a similar 
examination of Tragedy^ 
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The engines which Tragedy professes to use for 
moral instruction are the passions. The father d 
dramatic criticism has told us, that Tragedy « pur^ei 
the passions by exciting them :' a proposition, whicli 
from its short apothegmatical form, is subject to con- 
siderable obscurity. A modem writer, in his defence 
of Tragedy as a moral exhibition, explains its mean* 
ing, by the analogy of the Spartan custom of making 
their slaves drunk, and shewing them in that beastly 
state to their children, in order to inspire a detesta- 
tion for the vice of intemperance. But if this is tc 
furnish us with an illustration of Aristotle's assertion, 
I am afraid it will not aid the cause of Trafi^edy as a 
school of morals. It was from the previous con- 
tempt of the rank and nuumers of the drunkard^ 
that the Spartan boy vras to form his estimate oi 
drunkenness. The vice of a slave could hardly fail 
to disgust him. But had they shewn him the vice 
itself, now loathsome and degrading soever in its own 
nature, in a person of superior respect and estimatiooi 
what would have been the consequence ? The fairest 
answer may be drawn from the experience of those 
countries where freemen get drunk, where senators 
and leaders of armies are sometimes intoxicated. 
The youths who behold these examples the oftenest 
are not the least liable to follow them. I am afraid 
it is even so with Tragedy. Scenes presenting pas* 
sions and vices, round which the Poet throws the 
veil of magnanimity, which he decorates with the 
pomp of verse, with the splendor of eloquence, fiauni* 
liarise the mind to their appearance, and take from it 
that natural disgust which the crimes, presented in 
their native form, would certainly excite. Cruelty, 
revenge^ and murder, are often the attributes of the 
hero ; for he must always be the hero on whom the 
principal stress of the action lies. What punishment 
awaits, or what misfortunes attend his crimes, is little 
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to the purpose ; if the villain is the prominent figure 
of the piece* he will be the hero of the Tragedy, at 
the robber, though he is about to be hanged* is the 
hero of the trial or the execution. But even of the 
nobler characters does not the morality of sentiment 
often yield to the inunoraUty of situation ? Treachery 
is often the firuit of wisdom and of resolution ; mur- 
der* and exertion of valour ; and suicide* the re- 
source of virtuous afHiction. It will be remembered* 
that it is not so much from what the hero says, as 
from what he does, that an impression is drawn. The 
repentant lines which Cato speaks when he is dying* 
are never regarded. It is the dagger only we re- 
member* that dagger by which he escaped from chains* 
and purchased immortahty. 

But the leading passion of modem Trtgedr is one 
to which Aristotle could scarce have meant his rule 
to apply ; because in ancient Tragedy it was almost 
unknown* The passion I allude to is Love. The 
manners and society of modem times necessarily led 
to this change in the Drama. For the observation 
which some authors have made is perfectly just* that 
the sentiments of the Stag^e will always be such as 
are flattering, rather than corrective of national man- 
ners and national failings; superstition in Greece* 
gallantry in France* freoiom and courage in £ng- 
hnd. in every popular exhibition this must be the 
case. Even the sacredness and authority of the 
Pulpit is not exempted from its influence. In po- 
lite chapels, preachers exhort to morality : in crowded 
churches of lees fashionable people, they enlarge on 
doctrinal subjects* on faith and sanctification. But 
the very existence of the Stage depends on that pub- 
lic opinion which it is not to reform but to conciHate ; 
and Dr. Johnson's expression is not the less tme for 
its quaintness ; 

* They that live to please, must please to li\T.* 
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To thU neccHary confomit^ to the mannen 
of the audience U owing the i&troduction of Iotc 
into aknott all our dnunitic coopotitiont ; and 
thofCf at might be expectcdy are most 10 farour with 
the youngy where this paidoii it allowed the most 
extensive influence, ana the most unlimited power. 
It was this which* when it was the fiuhion for gen- 
teel people to pay attention to Tragedies, drew such 
audiences to JLee's TAeodoiiujf and to Dryden's 
jinihomf and Cleopairaf where the length of the 
fpcechesy and the thinness of the incidents, would 
have been as tiresome to them as a sermon, had it 
not been for a tendemeM and an extravagance of that 
passion, which every girl thought she could feel, and 
believed she could understand! The moral conse- 
quences of such a Drama it is unnecessary to ones- 
tion. Even where this passion is purified and reined 
to its utmost degree, it may be fairly held, that every 
species of composition, whether narrative or dramatic, 
which places the only felicity of life in successful 
love, is unfavourable to the strength and purity of a 
young mind. It holds forth that single object to 
tlic ambition and pursuit of both sexes, and thus 
tends to enfeeble and repress every other exertion. 
I'his increases a source of wcakneM and corruption, 
which it is the business of a good instructor to cor- 
rect and overcome, by setting before the minds of 
his pupils other objects, other attainments, of a no- 
bler and less selfish kind. But in that violence, in 
that tyranny of dominion, with which Love is in- 
vested in many of our Tragedies, it overbears every 
virtue and every duty. The obligations of justice 
and of humanity sink before it. The king, the chief, 
the patriot, forgets his people, his followers, and his 
country ; while parents and children mention the 
dearest objects ot natural attachment only to lead 
them in the triumph of \\vc\r \QNt. 
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It 18 the business of Tragedy to exhibit the pas- 
fionsy that is, the weaknesses of men. Ancient Tra- 
gedy shewed them in a simple manner ; virtue and 
▼ice were strongly and distinctly marked, wisdom 
and weakness were easily discriminated ; and though 
Tice might be sometimes paUiated, and weakness ex- 
cusedy the spectator could always discover the cha- 
racter of each. But in the modem Drama there is 
as uncertain sort of outline, a blended colouring, by 
which the distinction of these objects is frequently 
lost. The refinement of modem audiences calls for 
diades of character more delicate than those which 
the Stage formerly exhibited; the consequence is» 
that the bounds of right and wrong are often so un- 
certainly marked as not to be easaly distinguished ; 
and if the powers of poetry, or the eloquence of sen- 
timent, should be on the side of the latter, it will re- 
quire a greater firmness of mind than youth or inex- 
porience is master of, to resist it. 

Reason condemns every sort of weakness ; but 
pt8«on, enthusiasm, and sickly sensibiUty, have dig- 
nfied certain weaknesses with the name of amiable ; 
and the young, of whom some are susceptible, and 
otiers affect susceptibility, think it often an honour 
tobc subject to their control. In Tragedy, or tra- 
pi writing, they often find such characters for their 
imlation. Such characters, being various, compli- 
caledy and fluctuating, are the properest for Tragedy. 
Tie poets have not neglected to avail themselves of 
that circumstance: their dramas are filled with such 
cboactersy who shift the hue and colour of their 
nuids) according to the change of situation or the 
varety of incident ; or sometunes, whose minds, in 
the hands of the poet, produce that change, and 
creite that variety. Wisdom and virtue, simple, 
unibrm, and unchanging, only superior artists can 
drav, and superior spectators enjoy. 
N 
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N°28. SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1785. 



Continuation of the Remarks upon Tragedy* 

The high heroic virtue we see exemplified in Tragedjr, 
warms the imagination and swells the mind ; but being 
distant from the ordinary feelings and exertions oc 
life, has, I suspect, but little influence upon the con- 
duct. On the cbntrary, it may be fairly doubted, 
whether this play of the fancy, in the walks of Tirtoc 
and benevolence, does not lessen the exertion cf 
those qualities in practice and reality. * IndociUs pii- 
vata loqulj^ said Lucan, of Csesar : So in some ma- 
sure, he who is deeply conversant in the tragic phrast, 
in the swellinglanguageof compassion, of generosig', 
md of love, ^ding no parallel in his common inter- 
coiu-se with mankind, will not so readily open kis 
heart to the calls on his feeling, which the vulrar 
distresses of his fellow-creatures, or the ordinary rua- 
tions of hfe, may occasion. In stage misfortunea in 
fancied sufferings, the drapery of the figure hides its 
form ; and real distress, coming in a homely and on- 
ornamented state, disgusts the eye which had poired 
its tears over the hero of tra^c miacry, or the matyr 
of romantic woe. Real calamity offends with its 
coarseness, and therefore is not produced on the 
scene, which exhibits in its stead the fantastic giefs 
of a delicate and high -wrought sensibility. Lifl), in 
his Fatal Discovery, presented extreme poverty aithe 
distress of the scene ; and the moral 01 his piece was 
to inculcate, that poverty was not to be shumed, 
nor wealth pursued, at the cxpencc of honesty and 
virtue. A modem audience did not rehsh a diitrcss 
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SO real, but gave their tears to the widow of St. 
Valori, who was mad for the loss of a husband killed 
twenty years before. From the same cause, the 
Gamester^ one of the best and most moral of our lat- 
ter tragedies, though successively represented by the 
greatest players, has never become popular. And 
even now the part of Mrs. Beverly Tthe first cha- 
racter of the first actress in the world j is performed 
to indifferent houses. 

The tragic poet is striving to distress his hero that 
he may move his audience : it is not his business to 
equalize the affliction to the evil that occasions it ; 
the effect is what he is to exhibit, which he is to 
clothe in the flowing language of poetry, and the 
High colouring of imagination ; and if the cause be 
not very disproportionate indeed, the reader, or the 
spectator, will not find fault with it. Castalio, in 
the Orphan (a play so grossly immoral, that it were 
unfair in me to quote it, except as illustrative of this 
single argument,) is mad with anguish and with rage, 
because nis wife's maid refuses him access to her 
apailment, according to the previous appointment 
^cy had made ; and Orosmane, in Zayre^ remains 
* immobile^ et sa langue glacee^^ because his bride begs 
him to defer their marriage for a day. Yet these 
were disappointments which the lover of Otway, and 
much more the hero of Voltaire, might surely have 
borne with greater fortitude. 

If we are to apply all this in example, it seems to 
have a tendency to weaken our mind to our own suf- 
ferings, without opening it to the sufferings of others. 
The real evils which the dignity of the scene hides 
from our view, are those which we ought to pity in 
our neighbours ; the fantastic and imaginary dis- 
tresses which it exhibits, are those we are apt to in- 
dulge in ourselves. Here then Tragedy adds to the 

VOL. XXXVIII. Q 
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list of our talamiticsy without increasing the cata- 
logue of our virtues. 

As Tragedy thus dignifies the distresses, so it ele- 
vates the actions of its personages, their virtues, and 
their vices. But this removes virtue at a greater 
distance from us, and brings vice nearer ; it exalts 
the first to a point bevond our imitation, and enno- 
bles the latter to a degree above our abhorrence. 
Shakepeare, who generally discriminates strongly 
the good and ill qualities of his characters, has yet 
exhibited a Macbeth, a tyrant and a murderer, whom 
we are disposed rather to pity than to hate. * Mo- 
dem Tragedy,' says a celebrated critic, ' has become 
more a school of virtue than the ancient, by being 
more the theatre of passion : an Othello, hurried by 
jealousy to murder his innocent wife ; a Jaffier, en- 
snared by resentment and want, to engage in a con- 
spiracy, and then stung with remorse and involved in 
ruin ; a Siffredi, through the deceit which he em- 
ploys for public-spirited ends, bringing destruction 
on all whom he loved : these are the examples which 
Tragedy now displays, by means of which it incul- 
cates on men the proper government of their pas- 
sions.' I am afraid, if we appeal to the feelings of 
the audience at the conclusion of any of those pieces, 
we shall not find the effect to be what is here supposed. 
Othello we rather pity for his jealousy, than hate as 
a murderer. With JafEer and his associates we are 
undoubtedly leagued against the rulers of Venice ; 
and even the faith and tenderness of Belvidera hardly 
make us forgive her for betraying their secret. The 
sentiments of Siffredi, however wise and just, are 
disregarded where they impeach the dignity and su- 
pereminence of love. His deceit indeed is blamed, 
which is said to be the moral of the piece ; but it is 
blamed because it hindered the union of Tancred and 
Sigismunda., which, from lYit Ntrj b^^uning of the 
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play, is the object in which the reader or spectator is 
interested. Reverse the situation, make it a contri- 
vance to defeat the claim of the tyrant's daughter, 
to give the throne to Tancred, and to place Sigis- 
munda there at his. side, the audience would admire 
its ingenuity, and rejoice in its success. 

In the mixture of a plot, and amidst the variety of 
situations, where weaknesses are flattered and pas- 
sions indulged, at the same time that virtues are dis- 
played and duties performed, one set of readers will 
enjoy the pleasure of the first, while those only who 
have less need to be instructed will seize the instruction 
of the latter. When Marcus dies for his country, 
the ladies in the side boxes only consider his death as 
removing the bar to the marriage of Lucia with hit 
brother rortius. 

In Tragedy as in Novel, which is sometimes a 
kind of tragedy, the author is obliged in justification 
of weak characters, to elevate villanous ones, or to 
throw round their vices a bewitching address and 
captivating manners. Lovelace is made a character 
vrhich the greater number of girls admire, in order to 
justify the seduction of Clarissa. Lothano, though 
very inferior, is something of the same cast, to miti- 
gate the crime of Calista. The story would not be 
probable else ; — ^granted : but in proportion to the 
art of the poet in rendering it probable, he heightens 
the immoral effect of which I complain. 

As the incidents must be formed, so must the 
sentiments be introduced according *o the character 
and condition of the person speaking them, not accord- 
ing to the laws of virtue, or the dictates of prudence. 
To give them this propriety, they must often be apo- 
logies for vice and for fraud, or contain ridicule against 
virtue and honesty. It is not sufficient to answer, 
that if the person uttering them is punished in the 
course, or at the end of the play, the expiation is suffici- 

0^2 
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ently made; if the sentiments at the time arc 
shrewdly imagined, and forcibly expressed, they will 
have a powenul effect on the mind, and leave im- 
pressions which the retribution of poetical jufUce will 
hardly be able to efface. 

On poetical justice, indeed, I do not lay so much 
stress as some authors have done. I incline to be of 
the opinion of one of my predecessors, that we are 
frequently more roused to a love of virtue, and a 
hatred of vice, when virtue is unfortunate, and vice 
successful, than when each receives the recompence 
it merits. But I impute more to striking incidents, 
to the sentiments running through the tenor of a 
piece, than to the genenu impression of its dfenoue* 
ment. Mons. d'Alembert says, that in any sort of 
spectacle which would leave the poet more at liberty 
than tragedies taken from history, in the Opera, for 
example, the author would not easily be pardonedy 
for aUowing vice to go unpunished. * I remember 
to have seen,' continues he, ^ a MS. opera of Atreus, 
where that monster peridbed by a thunderbolt, ex^ 
claiming, with a savage satis£u:tion, 

^ Tonnez^ Dieux imputssans ; 

* Frappex ; je suis 'oenge /* 
< This would have made one of the happiest denoue* 
menu that can well be imagined.' As to theatrical 
effect, I am quite of his opmion ; but as to the moral, 
I cannot agree with him. The line which he quotes^ 
brilliant, forcible, and bold, would have remained 
with the audience, not to recal the punishment of 
guilt, but to mark the pleasure of revenge. 

But it is not only from the vices or imperfections 
of tragic characters that we are to fear the danger of 
familiarising the approach of evil, or encouraging the 
growth of error. Their very virtues, I fear, are of- 
ten dangerous to form the principles, or draw the 
imitation of their readers. Theirs are not so much 
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the useful^ the productive virtues (if I may be al- 
lowed the expression) of real life, as the shining 
and showy qualities which attract the applause* or 
flatter the vanity of the unthinking. The extreme* 
the enthusiasm even of a laudable propensity* takes 
from its usefulness to others* and degenerates into a 
blind and headlong indulgence in the possesor. In 
thfc ereatest part of modem Tragedies, such are the 
quahties of the persons that are most in favour with 
the public. In what relates to passive excellence* 
prudence to avoid evils, or fortitude to bear them* 
are not the virtues of Tragedy* conversant as it is 
with misfortune ; it is proud to indulge in sorrow, 
to pour its tears without the control of reason* to 
die of disappointments which wisdom would have 
overcome. There is an sera in the life of most young 
people, and those too the most amiable* where aU 
this is their creed of excellence* generosity* and he- 
roism, and that creed is drawn trom Romance and 
Tragedy. 

In the remarks which in this and two former pa- 
pers I have made on Novel and on Tragedy* two of 
the most popular of all kinds of writing, I have ven- 
tured, in the hardihood of a Moralist* rather beyond 
the usual caution of a periodical paper that wishes to 
conciliate the favour 01 the Pubhc. By those whose 
daily and favourite reading is crossed by my observa- 
tions* I shall be asked* if I mean to proscribe every 
Novel and every Tragedy* or of what kind of each I 
an; disposed to allow the perusal* and to what class 
of readers their perusal may be trusted. To such I 
would answer in general* that if I had influence 
enough to abridge the list of both species of reading* 
I believe neither morals nor taste would suffer by the 
restriction. I have pointed out the chief dangers to 
which I conceive the perusal of many such works it 
liable. 

Qw3 
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I am noty howerery intentiblc of the Talaey per- 
liapii but too lentible of the Dowery of tkete produc* 
tioris of fancy and of genius. Nor am I to much a bi* 
|rfit to the opinions I have deh'Tcred at to deny that 
there are uies noble uiesy which such productions 
may servey amidst the dangers to which they some« 
times expose their readers. The region of exalted 
viituci of dignified sentiment^ into which they tnn« 
Ft>ort usy may have a considerable eifcct in changing 
the cold and unfeeling temperament of worldly mmds; 
t}ic indifferent and the selfish may be warmed and 
expanded by the fiction of distreM, and the elo- 
cjuence of feeling, in the present age, and among 
certain ranks, indifference and selfishneM have be* 
come a sort of virtues^ and fashion has sometimes 
taught the young to pride themselves on qualities 
s<) unnatural to them. To combat these * Giantf 
of the rock/ Romance and Tragedy may be very 
usefully employed ; and that race must have become 
worthless and degenerate indeed, whom their terrors 
fill all fail to rouHCy and their gpiefs to melt. 

Nor, as an amusement, can the elegance of that 
which is drawn from the perusal of a well-written 
novel, or the representation of a well>composed tta« 
gedy, be disputed, it certainly is as much a nobler^ 
iin it is a more harmless employment of time, than its 
wante in frivolous disKipation, or its abuse in the vigils 
oi' ])lay. But there is a certain sort of mind com* 
moil in youth, and that too of the most amiable 
kind, tender, warm, and visionary, to which the 
walks of fancy and enthusiasm, of romantic love, of 
cxa^jrerated sorrow, of trcmbhng sensibility are very 
iHiHafc. To readers of this complexion, the amuse* 
nu'Tit which the works above mentioned afford, should^ 
i tliink, be sparinj^ly allowed, and judiciously chosen* 
Jn Huch bosoms, tcclin^ or susceptibility must be of* 
ten repressed or dirccltd \ \xt ^\w:o>irAJ{^^\x V^ ^\v.\sa> 
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tore or umiataial means, is certainly hurtful. They 
TCKsMc some luxuriant soils which may be enriched 
beyond a wholsome fertility, till weeds are their only 
produce ; weeds, the more to be regretted, as, in 
the hmgiaige of a Novelist himself, ^ they grow in 
the soil fixMn which Tirtae should have sprung.' 
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The advantages and use of Biography have of late 
been so often mentioned, and are now so universally 
allowed, that it is needless for any modem author to 
set them forth. That department of writing, how- 
ever, has been of late years so much cultivated, that 
it has fared with biography as with every other art ; 
it has lost much of its dignity in its commonness, and 
many lives have been presented to the public, from 
which little instruction or amusement could be 
drawn. Individuals have been traced in minute and 
ordinary actions, from which no consequences could 
arise, but to the private circle of their own families 
and friends, and in the detail of which we saw no 
passion excited, no character developed, nothing that 
should distinguish them from those conmion occur- 
rences, 

< Which dully took their course, and were forgotten.' 

Yet there are few even of those comparatively in- 
significant lives, in which men of a serious and think- 
ing cast do not feel a certain degree of interest. A 
pensive mind can trace, in seemingly trivial incidents 
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aii'l ti) Uthier tlioitglit ( ai the loliUry niturmlitt cullf 
till' triMliicii wcrcU, and diiii'ovcrv in tlirir form and 
text IMC, tlic |>riiici|i]ci» uf vr|(rUtive nature. Tbe 
Mhitivr, t(Hi, of th(r rclalrr, ofttn help* out the un- 
iiii)>iiii:incr of liib relation ; and to the ingenuous and 
bUM-rptihlr, tlicrc it a feeling nut unpleaaant in al- 
Ifiv^iit/, i'tn the |iartiality of gratitude, and the tedi- 
o(i:iiirh^ of iiim who reoiuittb hit oMigationa. The 
\iiiiioii.^ (oiiiiections of life and of the lieart it isal- 
w:i;, 4 |lli.l^i|lg to tracr, even though the objectB are 
inwUi't lit w nor htrikiiig. Likcthoiie familiar paint- 
in;.',:, tli.ii tthcw the inside of cottagee, and the excr- 
4 1 .1- of vilLi^rr dtitic), uiu'h narration* rome home to 
tli' l/i^MMiits of tlif worthy, who feel the rehttiousliin 
iA VJitiic, and ai knowledge her family wherever it m 
f< III 11(1. And i)rrha])0 thrre iit a calmer and more 
|il.i( id dili;;ht HI vitwiii}^ her amidst theae unimp<;rt- 
:i!it oiiict'?), than whrn we U>ok up to her invented in 
till' pomp of greatness, and the pride of power. 

I luvr heen led to these reflection! by an account, 
uiili which a correspondent has fumibhed me, of 
fioinr paiticrnlars in the life of an individual, a native 
oftlii^ country, who died a few weeks ago in Lon- 
don, Mr. William Strahan, Printer to his Majetty. 
Jlj:) tiik- to he recorded in a work of this sort my 
ronv:>poiuicnt argues from a variety of considerations 
Niinc'cehaary to be repeated. One which applies par- 
li( iilurly to the public oflice of the lounger, I will 
take the Hberty to mention. He was the author of 
a ))aptr in the Mirror $ a work in the train of which 
J am ))ioud to walk, and am glad of an opportunity 
to plead my relation to it, by inserting the e/oj^t (I 
fiike tliHt word a» custom has sanctilied it, without 
:i<)opiiiig its abblract sighiiication) of one of its 

Wjiteih. 

Mr. Strahan was born at Edinburgh in the year 
/ 7 / J. lli^ fatlier, vA\Q \vdA %. (iCk:^ v^v^vatctutut in 
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the customs^ gaye his son the education which every 
lad of decent rank then received in a country vsrhere 
the avenues to learning were easy^ and op&i to men 
of the most moderate circumstances. After having 
passed through the tuition of a grammar-school, he 
was put apprentice to a printer ; and when a very 
young man, removed to a wider sphere in that line 
of business, and went to follow his trade in London. 
Sober, diligent, and attentive, while his emoluments 
were for some time very scanty, he contrived to live 
rather within than beyond hit income ; and though 
he married early, and without such a provifion as 
prudence might have looked for in the eftablifhrnent 
of a fanlily, he continued to thrive, and to better his 
circumstances. This he would often mention as an 
encouragement to early matrimony, and used to say, 
that he never had a child bom that Providence did 
not send fome increase of income to pf ovide for the 
increase of his household. With fumcient vigour of 
mind, he had that happy flow of animal fpirits, that 
is not easily difcouraged by unpromising appearances. 
By him who can look with firmness upon difficulties, 
their conquest is already half atchieved ; but the man 
on whose heart and spirits they lie heavy, will scarcely 
be able to bear up against their pressure. The fore- 
caft of timid, or the disgust of too delicate minds, are 
very unfortunate attendants for men of busmess, who, 
to be successful, must often push improbabiUties, and 
bear with mortifications. 

His abilities in his profession, accompanied with 
perfect integrity and unabating diligence, enabled him 
after the first difficulties were overcome, to get on 
with rapid success. And he was one of the molt 
flourishing men in the trade, when, in the year 1770, 
he purchased a share of the patent for King's Prin- 
ter of Mr. Eyre, with whom he maintained the moft 
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cordial intimacy during all the reft of his life. Betides 
thr cmohimcnts arising from this appointmenty as well 
as fnim a very extensive private businesSf he now 
<Irc'W largely from a field which required some degree 
of speculative sagacity to cultivate ; I mean that 
j^rcat literary property which he acquired by pur- 
t'hasing the copy-nghts of some of the moft celebrat- 
ed authors of the time. In this his liberality kept 
equal pace with his prudence, and in some cases went 
x-rliaps rather beyond it. Never had such rewards 
)ci-n given to the labours of literary men 9 as now 
were received from him and his associates in those 
purchases of copy-rights from authors. 

Having now attained the firft great object of 
businesH, wealthy Mr. Strahan looked with a very 
allowable ambition on the ftations of political ranx 
and eminence. Politics had long occupied his active 
mind, which he had for many years pursued as his 
favourite amusement, by correspondine on that sub- 
ject with some of the firft characters of the age. Mr. 
Strahan's queries to Dr. Franklin in the year 1760, 
rc<«pecting the discontents of the Americans, pub- 
litlu'd in the London Chronicle of 28th July 1778, 
shew the juft conception he entertained of the im- 
portant consequences of that dispute, and his anxiety 
<i4 a good subject to invefligate, at that early period, 
the proper means by which their grievances might be 
removed, and a permanent harmony restored between 
the two countries. In the year 1 775, he was elected 
a member of parliament for the borough of Malms- 
bury, in Wiltshire, with a very illustrious colleague, 
the linn.C. J. Fox ; and in the succeeding parliament 
for Wotton-Basset, in the same county. In this 
station, applying himself with that industry which 
was natural to him, he attended the House with a 
scrupulous punctuality > ntvd vi^*^ ^ useful member. 
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His talents for business acquired the consideration to 
which they were entitled, and were not unnoticed by 
the Minister. 

In his political connections he was constant to the 
friends to whom he had first been attached. He 
was a steady supporter of that party who were turned 
out of administration in spring 17849 and lost his seat 
in the House of Commons by the dissolution of par- 
liamenty with which that change was followed ; a 
situation which he did not show any desire to resume 
on the return of the new parliament. 

One motive for his not wishing a seat in the pre* 
sent parliament, was a feeling of some decline in his 
health, which had rather suffered from the long sit- 
tings and late hours with which the political warfare 
in the last had been attended. Though without any 
fixed disease, his strength was visibly dechning ; and 
though his spirits survived his strength, yet the vigour 
and activity of his mind were also considerably im- 
paired. Both continued gradually to decline, till his 
death, which happened on Saturday the 9th July 
1785, in the 7i8t year of his age. 

Of riches acquired by industry, the disposal is often 
ruled by caprice, as if the owners wished to shew 
their uncontrolled power over that wealth which their 
own exertions had attained, by a whimsical allotment 
of it after their death. In this, as in other particu- 
lars, Mr. Strahan's discretion and good sense were 
apparent : he bequeathed his fortune in the most ra- 
tional manner ; and of that portion which was not 
left to his wife and children, the distribution was 
equally prudent and benevolent. Like his predeces* 
sor in trade, the celebrated Mr.Bowyer, he left loooL 
to the Stationers Company, of which he was a mem* 
ber, %Q be stocked, for the benefit of decayed book* 
sellers and printers. 
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Endued with much natural sagacity, and an atten- 
tive observation of hfe, Mr. Sti^an owed his rise to 
that station of opulence and respect which he attained, 
rather to his own talents and exertion, than to any 
accidental occurrence of favourable or fortunate cir- 
cumstances. His mind, though not deeply tinctured 
with learning, was not uninformed by letters. From 
a habit of attention to style, he had acquired a con- 
siderable portion of critical acuteness in the discern- 
ment of its beauties and defects. In one branch of 
writing himself excelled, I mean the epistolary, in 
which he not only shewed the precision and clearness 
of business, but possessed a neatness as well as fluency 
of expression which I have known few letter-writers 
t9 surpass. Letter-writing was one of his favourite 
amusements ; and among his correspondents were 
men of such eminence and talents as well repaid his 
endeavours to entertain them. One of these, as we 
have before mentioned, was the justly celebrated Dr. 
Franklin, originally a Printer like Mr. Strahan, and 
his fellow-workman in early life in a printing-house in 
London, whose friendship and correspondence he 
continued to enjoy, notwithstanding the difference of 
their sentiments iui pohtical matters, which often 
afforded pleasantry, but never mixed any thing acri- 
monious m their letters. One of the latest he receiv- 
ed from his illustrious and venerable friend, contained 
a humorous Allegory of the state of politics in Bri- 
tain, drawn from the profession of Printing, of which, 
thouffh the Doctor had quitted the exercise, he had 
not forgotten the terms. 

There are stations of acquired greatness which 
make men proud to recal the lowness of that from 
which they rose. The native eminence of Franklin's 
mind was above concealing the humbleness of his 
origin. Those only who j-ossess no intrinsic eleva* 
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tioo are afraid to sullj the honours to which accident 
bat raised them^ by toe recollection of that obscurity 
(dience they sprung. 

Of this recolledbon Mr. Strahan was rather proud 
than ashamed; and I have heard those who were dis- 
posed to censure him, blame it as a kind of ostenta- 
^on in which he was weak enough to indulge* But 
methinks * 'tis to consider too curiously, to consider 
it so*' There is a kind of reputation which we may 
laudably d^dre^ and justly enjoy ; and he who is sin- 
cere enough to forego the pride of ancestry and of 
tMTthy may» without much imputation of vanity, 
assume the merit of his own elevation. 

In that elevation, he neither triumphed over the 
inferiority of those he had left below hun, nor forgot 
the equality in which they had formerly stood. Of 
^eir inferiority he did not even remind them, by the 
ostentation of grandeur, or the parade of wedth. In 
bi& house there was none of that saucy train, none of 
diat state or finery, with which the illiberal delight 
to confound and to dazzle those who may have tor- 
merly seen them in less enviable circumstances. No 
man was more mindful of, or more soUcitous to oblige, 
the acquaintance or companions of his early days. 
The advice which his experience, or the assistance 
which his purse could afford, he was ready to com- 
municate ; and at his table in London every gentle- 
man found an easy introduction, and every old ac- 
quaintance a cordial welcome* This was not merely 
a virtue of hospitality, or a duty of benevolence with 
him; he felt it warmly as a sentiment: and that 
paper in the Mirror of which I mentioned him as the 
author (the Letter from London in the 94th number), 
was, I am persuaded, a genuine picture of his feelings 
on the recollection of those scenes in which his youth 
bad been 8pent> and of those companions with which 
it bad been associated* 

TOL. XXXVIII. R 
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Such of them as still survive him will read the 
above short account of his life with interest and with 
pleasure. For others it may not be altogether devoid 
of entertainment or of use. If, among the middling 
and busy ranks of mankind, it can afford an encou- 
ragement to the industry of those who are beginning 
to climb into life, or furnish a lesson of moderation to 
those who have attained its height ; if to the firft it 
may recommend honest industry and sober diligence ; 
if to the latter it may suggest the ties of ancient fel- 
lowship and early connection, which the pride of 
wealth or of station loses as much dignity as it fore- 
goes satisfaction by refusing to acknowledge ; if it 
^all cheer one hour of despondency or discontent to 
the young ; if it shall save one frown of disdain or 
of refusal to the unfortunate ; the higher and more 
refined class of my readers will forgive the familiarity 
of the example, and consider, that it is not ^m the 
biography of heroes or of statesmen that instances 
can be drawn to prompt the conduct of the bulk of 
mankind, or to excite the useful though less splendid 
virtues of private and domestic life. 

Z 
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To the Lounger. 

SIR, 

Although a stranger to your person, I have the 
honour of being pretty nearly alhed to you. When 
you know who I am, I flatter myself you will not 
think yourself disgraced by the alliance, and that you 
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will permit me to claim kindred with you. Of this 
you may be assured, I would not do it, did I not 
entertain a favourable opinion of you ; and having 
nothing to ask, you may consider my desire to be 
ranked among your friends as a mark of approbation. 
Know then, oir^ that the person who has now the 
honour to address you is a member of the Mirror 
Club. 

Although long since dead as an author, you will 
readily beheve that I am interested in the success of 
jthe Lounger. Persons placed in the same situations 
naturally fed a sympathetic sort of attachment for 
jeach other. When the Lpunger was first advertised, 
I could not help recollecting the sensations I experi- 
enced when the publication of the Mirror was firil 
announced in the papers; and when your introduc-^ 
tory number appeared, I sent for it with an impati* 
-ence, and a solicitude, which I should not have felt in 
the same decnree had I not once been in a situation 
*m>ilarto^».. 

You, Sir, started with many advantages which we 
did not possess. The public are now taught to know, 
that it is possible to carry on a periodical work of this 
kind in Edinburgh ; and that, if tolerably executed, 
it will be read, and will hold its place with other 
works of the same kind. But when we boldly gave 
the Mirror to the world, a very different notion pre- 
vailed. It was supposed that no such work could be 
conducted with any propriety on this side of the 
Tweed. Accordingly, the Mirror was received with 
the most perfect indifference in our own country; 
and during the publication, it was indebted for any 
little reputation it received in Scotland, to the notice 
that happened to be taken of it by some persons of 
rank and of taste in England. Nay, Sir, strange as 
you may think it, it is certainly true, that, narrow as 
Edinburgh is, there were men who consider themselves 

R Z 
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as men of letters, who never read a Number of it v^ile 
it was going on. 

But although in this and in many other respect* 
the Lounger may possess advantas^aB over the Mtrfor» 
there is one particular in which I mm apt to believe* 
that we the members of the Mirror Club poseeflted an 
advantage over the author of the Lounger. You, 
Sir, if I mistake nqt> conduct your work single and 
alone, unconnected with any person whatever. We, 
Sir, were a Society, confiding of a liew friend, closdy 
united by long habits of intimacy. Not only, therfe- 
fore, is your tafk much more arauous than oura, but, 
in the way of amusement, we certainly had the ad« 
vantage of you. I can never forget the pleasure wc 
enjoyed in meeting to read our papers in the Club. 
Tncre they were criticised with perfect freedom, but 
with the greatest good humour. When any of us 
produced a paper, which, either from the style or 
manner of it, or from the nature of the subject seemed 
inadmissible, it was condemned without hesitation» 
and the author,* putting it in his pocket, drank a 
bumper to its manes. We had stated meetings to 
receive the communications with which we were 
honoured, which afForded another source of amuie» 
ment. This pleasure, however, was not veithout 
alloy. We were often, from particular circumstinces, 
obliged to reject compositions of real merit ; and 
what perhaps was equally distressing* we were aonie* 
times obliged to abridge or to alter the papers whidl 
we pubhshed. Might I presume to give you an ad* 
vice, it would be, to use this liberty as rarely at poa- 
siblc. We authors know, that there is a certain 
complacency, not to call it vanity, which a man feds 
for his own compositions, which makes him unwilling 
to submit them to the correction of he does not know 
whom, or to acquiesce in an alteration made he does 
not know why. In justice, howeveri to our cents* 
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pondcntSy I must add, that they continued to honour 
ua with their favours^ notwithstanding the Hherties 
we took with their compositions, and although it was 
not in our power to explain the reasons which induced 
us to take those liberties. 

- But» Sir» one never ceasing fund of amusement 
to U89 was communicating the observations we 
had occasion to hear, in different societies and 
different companies, upon the *Mirror, and its sup- 
posed authors. The supercilious, who despised 
the paper because they did not know by whom it was 
written, talked of it as a catchpenny performance, 
carried on by a set of needy and obscure scribblers. 
•Those who entertained a more favourable opinion of 
it, were apt to fall into an opposite mistake, and to 
suppose that the Mirror was the production of all the 
men of letters in Scotland. This last opinion is not 
yet entirely exploded, and perhaps has rather gained 
ground from the favourable reception of the Mirror 
since its publication in volumes. The last time I was 
in London I happened to step into Mr. Cadell's shop, 
and while I was amusmg myself in turning over the 
prints in Cook's last Voyage, Lord B came in, 

and takin? up a volume of the Mirror, asked Mr. 
Cadell, who were the authors of it. Cadell, who did 
not suspect that I knew any more of the matter than 
the Great Mogul, answered, * That he could not 
really mention particular names } but he believed that 
all the Rterati of Scotland were concerned in it.' 
Lord B walked off, satisfied that this was truly 

the caset tnd about a week after I heard him say at 
Lord M— — — 's levee, that he was well assured the 
Minor was the joint production of all the men of 
letters in Scotland. 

I win now. Sir, tell you in confidence, that (one of 
our number excepted, whose writings have long been 
read with admiration and delight, and whose exqui- 

R 9 
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bite pencil eveiy reader of tMte imd diaoernment muH 
(liatinguiah in the Mirror) there was not one of oui 
Club who ever published a single sentence* or in a! 
likelihood ever would have done it> had it not baa 
for the accidental publication of the Mirror. 

But the most amusing part of the whole waa thi 
application of the characters in the Mirror to rci 
life ; and I verily believe many a charitable lady MM 
well-disposed gentleman read it with no other ticf 
than to fmd out characters which ther miij^t applj 
to their friends and acquaintances. I oincain ahnp 
company the day on which the first letter signed Job 
Homespun was published. At table Lady ^-^ 
alked if any body had seen the Mirror of that day 
« Yes,* answered Mrs.—, * it is ackarming papa 
but there is a ^at Lady in the Weft, that won't b 
very fond of it. She is drawn to the life i I kne% 
her before I had read half the paper.* * In the West] 

replied Lady , * in the South, you mean. 

agree with you, that the picture is well drawn i an 
iiyou knew the Countess of -«— as well as I hav 
the honour to know her, you could not doubt that sh 
is truly the origjinal.* * Pardon me, Ladies,' said 
little sharp-lookm? man, in a northern accent, 
believe you art botn mistaken. I have read the papei 
and I think the great Lady so well pointed out in it 
is neither from tlie Weft nor from the South, bu 
from my country i at least I am sure we have twi 
or three very like the woman in the Mirror, who d 
no good to ua small folks when we get among then 
and are • apt to turn the heads of our wives and on 
daughters ) — ay, and of our sons too,' added he, wit! 
a si^^niiicant nod. The Ladies, however, would no 
yield their opinion; and a dispute ensued, which ws 
to mc not a little amusing, us I knew that the autho 
had no particular Lady in view, either fmni the Wet 
or from the East, from the South or from the Nortt 
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One morning I cnUod upun « h^iyt ai^d fuuud her 
rcpding N" 47 of tkf MiiTor* « puper of mint. 
' WviC' mmI Aket * I know cvrry |)«niuit dMcribeii 
htre M woU «• if they had given u« their niunei ax 
tvi\ length.* She then niimed toiiie of her acquRiut- 
fUNse. vmoie penona »nd chariMsten were equiuly nii- 
kAown to met »nd even whoie nimet I never heard 
meiuioiied he^re. 

But the moRt dangemui appUcRtion of thii luri 
WM that of the character of Hir Bobby Button, Of 
emr forty-five meniberR it mayt without uffence, bi 
•aid that Rome of them are rmmv qtsam H^gita fn-umf- 
Hm^% readier at a blow than a word 1 and we were 
toldi that they ReHouHly intended to malce the authui 
of the Mirror apeak out« and uay, whether, in tlir 
modem Unguage uf Parhament, he meant »ny thing 
ptTRonRl. ThU intelligence produced tutntr little un- 
eaRlneM in our Society 1 but we reaolved to act with 
becoming dignity and apirit, had the rt* upectablc body 
of our repreaentativea called upon u« fur an evpla- 

ThuRi in the hRnda of mRnyi the Minori innocent 
and well intended aR it waa. became a vehicle of 
alander 1 and the envioua. the aplenetic, and the ma- 
liclQuai found an entertainment u\ it which never wat» 
intended for them. Be not you, Sir, diacoumged by 
thia. Go on boldly to correct our folliea and our 
vloea, by painting them tndy aa they are. To attain 
thia ourpoae, I would adviae you in the wordaof thr 
bloooy Heimult,-^Uo apaie neither age, nor aex, nor 
condition.* But while I aay thia, I muft add, that 
it la only the vicea and the folUea themaelvra which 
you are entitletl to attack, and not the individual 
who may be guilty of them. You, Sir, will not prod< 
tltute your n«per, to make it the vehicle of alander 
or of cenaure againil private ehai-actera : yiui will 
deacribe the general mauuera of the age, nut thoae ot 
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ihiii or timt piivnir |ii*niiiit. I tiiltcHiM yuu hnvii mii 
ijllrtMlf:i| lit (Mm WHy I mill if yuu ((fiitlitui} hi lltr 
4(<iitr |ii'ii|iei' t'liiirbr, I nlmll driitk lui-'iiriiii to llir 
litiiiHifriiil iiin iirti niiitivrt'Nftfy iltrrlliiK | fur you 
luufj know, itmt our Cluli Hill liirrlN oiicis HrynMr uil 
I Ur (tity out lii'M iiuiultrr whh |tutilii»ltnl. Thri r it 
wiiultl (In your limrt Kooil to ttrHi um t»»lk ovrr xUt 
Itttlr Mtirnloini wttii'lt ^Hvr 04 no nuu:tt |ilpiuiui'r iu 
i)ir MiiMM. 1 blutll |uo|ioHri Hii, lluit you ttr ir^ 
ri'ivril Md M |{UrU Ht ottf Hituivrttiiiiy tirnt yriUi tlml 
yiMt uiHV krr wluil Mtrt o( (olkti your |Mritrrrbwti« 
wrir. ritrir in ottr poiiii lit wliicll 1 Itult yuU will 
a)^virr willt uni iuul titttt tH, tit |tlrfriTlitg ^ooti iliiift 
to {toil willt". tlii|tiit^ lo lutvti itir honour oldiink- 
111^; it [AuM III oui (rtvouriu lii|uot with you. J ftiH. 

A Ml!M|it!N Ot lUk MiMMON C-l.i>li. 



I iri:t:i. tiiyairiruiut hluiiKiuinl liy ihib ttiitik ornttvif 
Hum (loiit our oi my prnlri rniiuikiittul nittt'h llnltrinl 
hy lot! it)i)iHitittllou. Al llu* MAMU' liiitf^i I Itrailittril 
whrllu*! I ou|(tit or oU|{ht imt to puhlibh hio Irttri. 
luilrnl I jttui uot Hi ihib lUoiiirttt |jri hilly ilrMr lit 
luy own uuihIi whrlhn hr iitcitiit lU wialtrtl thttt il 
hill iithl til) litihlibhnl. It m wiillru mi Uiuih iu ihr 
blylr i»( jiitVHlr lioiihilrut r Hitii hlriu|iihl|t| lltMl tl 
bcrtii4 iiiil III hftvr tiiTu lulrtiilril hu ihi' |iittilii'tM— 
Itraiilm, 1 Wild rtWHir, llutl ihr m iillrin UilKhl hi? N|il 
111 bitilli' fit ihftl Mil 111 iinjiiiiliuur wUh whii'h * wr 
itulhoia/ rvrii iii |irlliiilii rtl tilirrU, Mir it|il tO ir^Hlll 
rvriy ihiiiu whuti i lUil riiin oiiibi Ivrd rtiitl tutl Wotk«i 
mill 111 wliii It, Il iiiitiit tir iiwiinli ihrir ttirnoiur |alitut 
I iiiiil^^li liiitika III thin hitn. Nitlwitlialiouluig nU 
itiiQi 1 rtl Irii^lh imnlvril In |iiitiliiih It i |iiUlly to ^til 
iilv iity iiwii vitiiityi cilut )iittlly hrirtubr 1 iniihl to ii«« 
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edier duipe return my tcknowledgments to my cor- 
reepondent for the fiotice with which he has been 
80 loBd «B to honour me, I have only to add, that 
I hftfv lonjg^ Mt « strong desire to be personally ac- 
quainted widi the memli^ of the Mirror Clubi and 
Oierelore I am much pleased with the hint given in 
the close of the letter, of an invitation to attend their 
anniversary meeting. 
R 
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Run mhi et rigui plaeeani in valithut amnti, VXRO. 

Onb of the most natural, as well as one of the purest 
pleasures, arising from the effect of external oojects 
on the mind, is the enjoyment of rural prospects 
and rural scenery. The ideas of health, contentment, 
peace, and innocence, are so interwoven with those of 
the country, that their connection has become pro- 
verbid; and the pleasures arising from it are not 
only celebrated by those who have experienced their 
sweeto, but ther are frequently supposed by thou- 
sands to whom tney never were known, and described 
by many by whom they have long been forgotten. 

Of them as of every other enjoyment the value is 
'ei&anoed by vicissitude ; and lonff exclusion is one 
great ingredient in the delight of their attainment. 
riew have been so unfortunate as to have an <^por- 
tnnhy of forming a fuU idea of that pleasure which 
m great ftate-criminal is said to have felt, when, on 
bemg uktti from his dungeon, he saw the light, and 
breathed the open air, but for that dhort space which 
conducted him to hit fcaSold. B^l ^ tov| >a^ vwia. 
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lueHMire Im? conceivcnl fmm the Mti«Fiictiun wUicU 
nuiMt men have Hi timen enptfiitfiicrd in changing the 
Hinuky atmuHphere and doiM* corrupted vapour uf a 
cmwiWd town, for the pure eUtftii* breexe uf a furae- 
hill, CM' tlie bahuy perfume tif a beau-ficUl. 

Witli ttuch increaaed enjoymrnl do I now feel the 
pleaBui-en of the country, after beingt an Milton aayni 
* lonur in populout) rity pent.' A very pri'aniug in- 
vitation from my friend Cidonel Cauntit* prevailetl 
over tliat indolenee» whioli wan alwaya a part of my 
i'onatitulion, and which 1 feel advanced life nowiae 
tend to diminiiih. liavin)( one day miaaed half a do- 
xen acquaintance! one after another, who 1 was in- 
formed had gone into the country, 1 came home in 
the evenin|r, found a acVinid letter from the C\donel, 
urging my viait, read part of Virgiraaecond Georgic, 
hiokeil from my higheut window on the aun juat about 
to aet amidat the i;oIden clouda of a beautiiul weatem 
aky, and comin^r ilown ataira, tndered my man to |Mick 
till my portmanteau, and next uu>rning aet out for my 
fnenira count ry-^ieat, whence 1 now addreaa my 
readera. 

'i'o me, who am accuatomed to be idle without be- 
ing vacant, whoae thoughta are rather wandering 
than buay, and whoae fancy rather vaiioua than 
vivid, the aoft and nuulcat painting of Nature in thia 
beautiful retirement td' n\y friend'a ia particularly 
auitctl. Mere where 1 am aeated at thia moment, in 
a little rihady arbour with a ahiping luwn in fmnt, ci>- 
vered with aiune aheep that are rcating in the noon- 
day heat, with their lamhkina around them i with a 
grove of pinca on the right hand, tlu'ough which a 
ricarcily atirriug hree/e ia luurd faintly to whiaperi 
with a brook on the left, to the gurgle of which the 
willowa on itrt aide actin to liaten in ailence | thia 
Idndacape, with a back ground of diatant hillai on 
which uuc can diacovcr tlie amoke of the ahepherd'a 
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firtfi riaing iit largi* lavy voUimea to ■ tliiiily-flerkcrcil 
aky I alltluB forniH u Hornc ptiicriul though tulivcfncil, 
obiivioud uf carr yet riili in thought, wuk'ti Hiuithtti 
my iiulolfurc! with a luiiirtuial iiuivti yet digaiticM it 
with i\\c awclliugtt uf ciitnuHittHiii and the ihtfainit ut 
imagiiiatiuiu 

On thia auhject uf the ciijuymrnt tif rural van- 
Umplatiuiii I wan luueli plraiicil with huiuc rcHci- 
tiuna lately wwi \wt hya CiMrrMpuiidciiti w)iu iuliui'vihcti 
hiimtlf Luhulun. * It iu tlic great errur uf inaii^ 
kind,* liayti he, * that iu the luumiit uf happineHM, 
they cuniinuidy Meek fur it in violent gratifioatiuuH, 
in pleaHurei whicli arc tuu intenae in their degree tu 
b« uf lung duratiuni and tif which even the fremiont 
repetitiun blunta the capacity uf enjityment. '1 here 
ia nu leaaun niui'e uaeful tu mankind than that which 
teachea then), that the inuat ratiunal happineaa ia 
averae tu all turhident eniutiona } that it la aerenc 
and muderate in ita nature i that ita iutfredienta arc 
neither cuatly in the acquiaitiun nur dimcult in the 
attainment, hut ureaent themaelvea alnutat vulunta- 
rily tu a well-unUred inindi and are upen tti every 
rank and luitditiun uf life, where ahauliite indigence 
la excluded. 

* 'V\ic intellectual pleaaurea have thia peculiar and 
auperlative ailvantage uvrr thuae that are merely aen- 
Bual, that tlu' uiuat delightful ctf the furmcr require 
Utt appmpriation uf their uhjecta in urder tu their 
tnjuyn^ent. The cuntemplutive man, whu ia an ad- 
mirer uf the heautiea uf nature, haa an ideal pr<iperty 
in all ita uhjecta. He enjoya the hiU» the valci the 
Atream, the wuud, the garden, with a pleasure mure 
BXquidite, becauae mure unallayrd, than that uf their 
Actual puaaeaaur, Tu him each rnjuyn^ent ia height- 
ened by the aenae uf that unremitting buunty which 
furniahea it | nur ia he diaquieted by the anxiety uf 
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maintaining a poneuion of iriuch he cannot be 
ikpriTed* How trulj maj he czdaim with the 
poet, 

' I ave not, Fortune, what you me deny ; 

* You cannot rob me of free Nature*! grace ; 

* You cannot shut the windowi of the iky, 

' Through which Aurora ibewi her brightening lace ; 
' You c^nnoi bar my conitant feet to trace 

* The woods and lawnt, by living itream, at eve : 
' Let health ray nerves and finer fibrei brace; 

' Of fancy, Reaion, Virtue, nought can me bereave.* 

* To a mind of that happy con&nrmatton whidi 
the Poet here detciibety the loorcet of pleaaaic 
are infinite* Nature it not leu delightfiil in her ge* 
neral imprenionty than when ninreyed in detail ; aad 
to the former of theae the venet above quoted teem 
chiefly to refer. It it certain that we experience a 
high degree of pleattme in certain emotions excited 
by the general contempbtion of Natiuv* when the 
attention doet not dwell nanutely upon any of the 
objectt that turroond ua. Sympathy^ the mott 
powerful principk in the human compotition, hu a 
strong etfcct in conititutinjgf the pleature here al- 
luded to. The ttiUnett oi the country, and the 
tran^illity of its acenet, have a tennble effect in 
calming the disorder of the passions, and inducing a 
temporary serenity of mind. By the same lysm* 
thy, the milder pasaions are excited, while the turn- 
lent are laid asiecp. That num must be of a hv- 
dened frame indee<^ who can hear unmoved the aooff 
of the feathered tribes, when Spring calls forth * m 
Nature's harmony,' or who can benold, without a 
corresponding emotion of joy and of gratitude, the 
spriffhtliness of the young race of aninuds wantoninff 
in tne exercise of their new powers, and invigoratea 

* Thomson's Cm\\c o( \ix^o\ftTvc«. 
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by the benignity of the air and the luxuriancy of 
their panturea.* 

My friend Colonel Cauitici though I will venture 
to «ay for hin\i that he ii neither without the Mnii- 
bility of nundi nor the emotioni of pioua gratitiide» 
which my correspondent juatly luppoiea the con- 
temphtion of the rural scene to excitei yet lurrfyi 
it not with feeling^i of quite 10 placid a tort ai in 
aonoe other minda it will ne apt to produce. Heve» 
at every where elae. he itampa on the aurrounfUn|^ 
objecta aomewhat of the particular impreaaioo of hit 
character. That aentimenti whichi like the feniua 
of Socrateai perpetually attenda him« the chud of 
virtue and of phuanthopyi nuraed by aj^leeni though 
bere it puta on a certain tenderneaa which it has not 
in towni and ia rather diapoaed to complain than to 
Cfoturei vet walka with himi not unemployed* 
through nia wooda and hia fielda, and throwa on the 
ilneat of their beautiea a tint of ita own colouring* 
aa Uie glaaa of the little inatrument called a Claude 
Moraine* dima the landacape which ia viewed through 
it. 

I have not been able to convince him that the 
waather ia not very much changed from what it waa 
in hia younger dayat and he quotea many obaervationa 
in aupoort of the milder temperature of the air in 
t^oac long paat aeaaona. But hia aiater (a very reipect- 
aUe mai^n lady, a few yeara younger than the Co^ 
lonel» who keepa bouae for him) inaiata on the di^ 
lirence in atronger terma* and ia lurpriaed at my un- 
bdiefi even though it ia confirmed by the rejpater. 
Of her faith in thia article ahe ahewa the aincerityi by 
her practice in houtehold«matterai having* aa ahe 
tella me* for theae fifteen or aixteen yeara pait* taken 
out the greena from the fire-placea at leaat a fortnight 
earlier than formerly* and not uncarpeting the roomai 

vol.. sxxviii. a 



tmr taking dx^wn vhr \vuuUnvTC\)HAii\»« till nrur « 
month liiicr ihun Aw wa^ \viM\t t*^ tU^ 

On tht »p|»c*n»mv of hi« oww tWW* thr t\4«Hcl 
dtir« not «My quit^ «o much* the tnilturv h< htiw hts 
iktowrd on them ^HunUcrActing in that particuUr xhc 
UKtunftl tlrtrriorHtion \ h\\\ yxfitrtytr NatiiiT h«ii htt\k 
Irft to hrr«f)ft her |M>HlnotU)n«« mH^M^dinjic to himi 
have |(rown moif ncantv. When we utart a harr, 
4^ AnAh M i^rtriii^ in our \vii1k«i the Colone) alwayi 
telU me theiv h not one ior ten in hii ^i>;)nmU thin 
he w*cj to *ee toiwcrly i and he rather weemeil to ea* 
joy than eonth^le with mv want trf »port» when I 
went ve»!eitlrtY a«twhintf on the \fery *an^e part of thr 
ttwr frt^m whu it \\t iuformet) w\e he ^nnn of tJd wnt 
of catching a tlinh tif ti\ntf a in an hour*a time anv 
tlay t^ the neastviu Ntu wa(^ he qnite weU )ilra«fil 
with hi* man .|oh»*« attcmming to a^HNoint for iii 
by hia wei|?hho\n' la>M dmhweira having lairly 
aent thvwn a ea^^ting net tin' the umc of hu j^amc' 
keeocr. 

tiM the »iuh|rct of \a\\\\ C%y\\\\\\c\U ho\*»ever» ia 
other iuattriA» he in )feurr;«l)y aot enough himiicll' 
to etipatiate. « 'I'hi* man,' *aiti ne» • who*e tathrr 
acquiit^ !l»e fortune, which afteiwaitU jMiXMuetl the 
non hilt title, ha« Maiictl huo the rank without the 
mamtrra or the ta«ie of a gentlen^an. *rhe want of 
the lintt wouM only he feh (hone twt\ or three times 
m (he year when one itt ohh}*eil xw meet with himi 
hu! the pervewnu^ %\i the letter, with a full purae to 
give tt W(\v» ntal^ew hiti ueighhouvh\HH) a very unfoi'* 
luuate one. That nniu^ ^itMuut on the Ic)^, which 
wan fiiimeiW one of the Imewt green nwellii in the 
woiKL he hail put von vile (iothic towev on, aa he i'atU 
it, A\\\\ hart pUnteil httlt a «U«^en htile cairintaile« on 
the top ol It, winch i( la n lavoniite amuiiement with 
him to hie on ho)iil;iva miuI hn(h«i)av(k, or when Home 
icpipccteil viMtoi ilunUn tea there/ ■ *rhat wUl 
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frighten your Diyadty' said I imiling. * It oftefi 
frighteni my lister/ replied the Colonel i * and I am 
weak enough to let it tret me. I can bear the man'a 
non»ense, when it in not heard two milei off. That 
ugly dry gap in the bank oppotite to ui wai the 
cnannel ota rill, of which he turned the courtet to 
make a serpentine river for his Chineiie bridges which 
he bad built, without knowing where to Hnd water 
for it. And from the little hilli behind he hai rooted 
out all the natural fringe of their birch and oak 
ahrub-wood, to cover their tops with stiff circular 
phintations. Then his temples and statues, with 
their white plaster and paint, meet one's eye in every 
corner. I nave been fain to run up that hedge, to 
acrcen me from all those impertinencies, though it 
lost my favourite seat the best half of its prospect/ 

But Colonel Caustic has other wrongs trom the in* 
novations of his neighbour, wliich he sufters without 
telling them. Lord Grubwell's improvements often 
trench on a feeling more tender than the Colonel'* 
taste, though that is deUcate enough. The scenes 
iiround him have those ties upon my friend which 
long acquaintance naturally gives them over a mind 
ao susceptible as his. As the Mythology of the an- 
cients animated all nature, by givmg a tutelary power 
to every wood and fountain, so he has peopled many 
of the objects in his view with the images of past 
events, ot departed friends, of warm affections, of 
tender regrets; and he feels the change, or some- 
times even the improvement, as a sacrilege that 
drlyei the deity from the place. This sentiment of 
memory is felt but very imperfectly in a town ( in the 
country it retains all its force { and with Colonel 
Cauitic it operates in the strongest manner possible. 
Here he withdraws himself from an age which he 
thinks ii in its decline, and tinds in the world of re- 
membrance that warmth of friendship, that purity of 

8 a 
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mtnntrif that refinement of brccdinf i th«t elcgince 
of formAhat dignity of deportmenti which charmed 
hin )routh» Thii ia perhapi one cauic of hia aetcrity, 
when at any time he mtxa with mankind i *tia like 
leading an enlightened company of frtendai for the 
frtvoloua locicty of ordinary meni which often over- 
comet the temper of the be«t-natured peopIe» and» if 
it doei not aink them into ladncaa and aikncci will 
generally make them * humoroui and peeviah/ 

Even the recollection of lufferinga cndetra to auch 
A mind as Cauatic'a the acene that rccala them. I 
obiervcdi that wherever our atroU begani it com* 
monly ended in a twmhrt walki that M through a 
grove of beeche« to a little aequeatered dcU. Here t 
remarked one tree fenced round in auch a manner ai 
ahewed a particular attention to iti growth. I atop- 
ped as we painedi and looked on it with a fice of in* 
quiry. * That tree/ laid the Colonelf obaerving met 
* ia about forty veara old.'-^He went on a few 
picea— -* It wai planted by a Lady i*— throwing hit 
eye on the groundi andbluihing» aa I thought.-^* tt 
wai planted^— He walked lome itepa farther | looked 
hack» and sighed.— < She wu then one of the Ancat 
women in ti^ world I' 
Z 
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I AM every day more and more diipoicd to congra- 
tulate myiclf o\\ thin viiit to Colonel Cauiitic. Here 
1 iind him with all his good qualiticB brought for- 
ward, with all hit failing! thrown into the back 
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tfnxiiidi wliioli only nerve (to cnrry the limilc a little* 
fArther) to give force and relief to the tiicture. J 
am now asNUrcd of what before t was wiuing to be-* 
lieve» tliat Caimtic'ii nplern is of that nort which ia 
the produce of the wnrmeitt philanthrouy. As the 
admirer of painting is most offended wittt the scrawls 
of a daubcri as the enthusiast in music is most hurt 
with the discords of an ill-played instrument 1 so 
the lover of mankindi as his own sense of virtue has 
painted them, when he comes abroad into lifei and 
leei what they really are, feels the disappointment in 
the severest nuinner 1 and he will often indulge in sa« 
tire beyond the limits of discretion | while indif- 
ference or selfishness will be contented to take men 
as it itndsthem, and never allow itself to be disquieted 
with the soreness of disappointed benevolence or the 
warmth of indignant virtue. 

I have likewise made an acquisition of no intonsi- 
dcrable value in the acmiaintnncc of Colonel Caustic's 
lister* His affection tor her is of that genuine sort 
which was to be expected from the view of his cha- 
racter t have given, 'Phc first night of my being 
here, when Miss Caustic was to retire af^er supper, 
her brother rt)Be, drew back the large arm -chair in 
which she sat at table with one hand, pulled the bell- 
string with the other, opened the iMrlour^door while 
she was making her curtesy to me, and then saluted 
her as she went o\it, and bid her good ni|jht | and 
all this with a sort of tender ceremony which t felt 
then, and feel still (for it is a thing ot custom with 
them), as one of the pleasnntcet nieces of good- 
breeding I had ever witnessed. * My sister is an 
excellent woman,' said the Colonel, as he shut the 
door I ' and I don't like her the worse for having 
something of the primeval about her. You don*t 
know how nuieh 1 owe hcr» When \ was a care- 
le^H young fellow, living what wc called a fashionable 
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life aIk^uI town* thinkingr perKupt* like a puppy as I 
WAS, what <v>rt of a coat t ahoiiM wear, or what 
•\)rt of a stocking would beat show oflP my lcg« or 
pcrliapa practi»ing my salute before a gUta« to en- 
chant the ladiea at a review « my sister I'eggy* thouffh 
several years )'x>unger, was lierc at lit>me« nursing the 
declining age of one of the liest of mothers* and 
managing every shilling not only of mine* butof theirs* 
to ntake up a sum R>r purchasing me a company. Since 
my mother's deaths and my being settleil here'* her at-* 
tent ions liave been all transferred to me ; my compa- 
nion in healthi my ininte in sickness, with all those lit- 
tle don\cstic services which, thoxigh they are cyphen 
in the general aiXoin\t, a man like me, whose home is 
so mucn to liinu feels of infinite importance i and 
there is a manner of doing them, a quiet, unauthori* 
tati\-e, unbusthng way of keeping things right, which 
is often more ini|H>itant than the things themselves. 
Then I am indebted t\> her K»r the tiderable terms I 
stand in with the world. When it grates harshly 
on me (and I am old, and apt perliaps to be a littlie 
cn^ss at times ^, she coi\tnvcs tiomchow to smiH>th 
matters between m\ and the a|vology I would not 
allow (\\m\ itself, I can hear \\\\m her, knowing as I 
do, her woilh, and the afl'ection she bears me.—— I 
were a brute to love her less than I do. 

« ThciT IS something,* ciMuinueil the CidoneK af- 
ter a liiilo panso, « in tlie circumstance of sex, that 
mixes a dogiee of tenderness with our duty to a fe- 
male, stmicthing that claims our protection and our 
senico in a rtyle so difTeivnt fi\>m what the other de- 
mands (\\m\ ns J — The veiy same ofliccs aie performed 
si> diifrivntly t— *tis like grasping a crab-tree, an\l 
loudnng a violet. Whenever I see a mau treat a 
wonun not aK a woman sho\ild l)C tirated, be it a 
chaudiermaid or a kitchen-wench (not to sav a wife 
«>r a sister, though I have seen such examples), let 
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liiin be of whit f«Khiuti or mnk he m«^, or mi polite 
nt other tinie» as he will, I am lure hn polttetiemi in 
not of the right breed. He may have been taught 
by a dancing-maiiter, at court, or by travel | but 
■till hii rourteiy in not bin own 1 ^iii Irarrowcd only, 
and not to be relie«l on.' 

MtM Cauitic, with all thone domeiitic and houNe- 
bold M^compliilimentii which her bntther commendv, 
of^en ihowt that «he bai been skilled in more 
rcAned oneN, though nhe ban now laid them anide, 
like the drenneii other youth, ai un»uitable to her 
age and aituation. She can HtiH talk of Munic, of 
Poetry, of PUyN, and of Noveln 1 and in converaation 
with younger people, liMenii to their diiirounie on 
thone topica with an interest and a feeling that is par- 
ticularly pleasing to them. Her own studies, how- 
ever, are of a more serious cast. Besides those 
hotika of devotion which emphiy her private hours, 
•be reads history for amusement, gardening and me- 
dicine by way of business t for she is the physician 
of the parish, and is thought by the country folks to 
be wonderfully skilful. Fler brother often Jokes her 
on the miml)er and the wants of her patients. * I 
don't know. Sister,* said he t'other morning, * what 
fees you get 1 but your |>atients cost me a great deal 
of money. I have unfortunately but one Recipe, and 
it is a apcclfic for almost all their diseases.*—* t only 
•sk now and then,' said she, « the key of your cellar 
for them, Brother | the key of your purse they will 
find for themselves. Yet why should not we be 
Apothecaries that way f Poverty is a disease uw 1 
and if a little of my cortlials, or your money, can 
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* Tin one of the advantage! of thecountrv/ Mid I, 

* that you get within reach of a certain ranK of mcni 
often molt virtuoun and uiefuli whom in a town we 
Ikivc no opportunity of knowing at all.'—* Why» 
yelp' laid Cauitic t < but the misfortune ii» that thoie 

* who could do the most for themi leldom see them 
ai they ought. I have heard that every body carriei 
a certain atmoNphcrc of iti own along with it| which 
a change of air doci not immedtatclY remove. So 
there ii a certain town-atmoHphcre which a great man 
bringR with him into the country. He hai two or 
three laccfi hicquiesp and two or three attendants 
without wagcsi through whom he iee«» and hearit 
and does every thing } and Povertyi Industry^ and 
Naturci get no nearer than the great gate of his 
court-yanl.'— *'ri« hut too true»' said hit Muter* < I 
have several ucnsioners who come with heavy hearts 
from Lord (rruhwcll*s door» though they were oncct 
they say» tenants or workmen of his own» or, as 
some of them pretend, relations of his grandfather.' 
•— * That's the very reason/ continued Uie Colonel i 

* why will tliry put the man in mind of his father 
and grandfather 1 The fellows deserve a horse-pond 
fcr tlicir impertinence.'—* Nay, but in truth,' re- 
plied MiuH CuuDtic, ' my Lord knows nothing of 
the matter, lie cnmrs so much of the towns-atmo- 
snhcrc, as you call it, about him. He does not rise 
till eleven, nur breakfast till twelve. Then he has 
his steward with him for one hour, his architect for 
another, his layer out of ground for a thiitl. After 
this he sometimes gallops out for a little exercise, or 
play It .nt billiards within doori : dines at a table of 
twenty covers j iits very late at his bottle; pluys 
chhU, except when my Ludy ehuses dancing, till 
nuvliiiglit I and they seldom paii till sun-rise.*— * And 
HO iMulii,* snid the Colonel, • yom- ftlyllium on n)y 
liord C^nibwell's rural occupationH.' 
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Wc hcArt! the tread of a hone in the court, and 
presently John entered with a card in hii handi 
which hi« matter no looner threw hiii eyei on, than 
he laid, * But you need not deicribc, Siiteri our 
friend mav nee, if he inclines it. That card (I could 
tell the cnaplain's fold at a mitc'i distance) is mv 
Lord's annual invitation to dinner. Is it not, John r 
— » It is my Lord Orubwell's sertant, Sir,* said John. 
Hii master read the card t * And as he understands 
the Colonel has at present a friend from town with 
him, he requests that he would present that gentle- 
man his Lordship's compliments, and intreat the ho* 
nour of his company also/-—* Here is another card. 
Sir, for Miss Caustic.'—* Yes, yes, she always gets 
a counterpart.'—** But I shan't ffo,' said his sister i 

* her Ladyship has young Ladies enow to make 
(boll of I an old woman is not worth the trouble.^ 

* Why then, you must say so,' answered her bro* 
ther I * for the chaplain has a note here at the hot* 
torn, that an answer is requested. I suppose your 

Sreat folks now»a-days contract with their matin 
*kotil by the head \ and so they save half a crowni 
when one don't set down one's name for a cover.* 
— * But, spite of the half crown, vou muit go/ said 
the Colonel to me | * you will find food for moral!* 
aing I and I shall like my own dinner the better. Bo 
return an answer accordingly, Sister i and do you 
hear, John, give my Lord's servant a slice of cold 
beef and a tankard of beer in the mean time. It ia 
posaible he is fed upon contract too | and for luch 

Btienti, I believe, Sister Peffgy, Dr. Bttchan'a 
omestic Medicine recommenda cold beef and a 
tankard.' 
Z 
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1 Mi^HiioNin ill mv IdM t*«i|>rii thrtt my ItirmI Co* 
loncl dtunlu' Am) ( hrtit mTrplrvt mu imviUIiou \\% 
tttnr will) luM mi^t^tlniut- Itnttl (tiutiwrll. Ol thul 
ilmun \ (tin iu»w »i» Ijiki* tlir lilinit ot jiiviiijj miino 
mvouiit t«i lUY iciiilri«. U If) iMir m)vAnU)}i* ot ttidl 
hdUil lit oWivAdpiii wliirlu AA n tluukiii^ l«oui)^i'ii 
1 liAvr A^Mpinnli iUaI tiviu moM ritlritAiiimrnU t 
• All \Aii)' n«Mncliiiii^ iiiotr (Hah tlir mriT (tumci 
AWAY. I triiirmtiri au oUl AiM|iiAiiitAmT ol miur. a 
jkIIy t-AiliiimlrvtArn) tcUoiVi who imri) lo ^ur am w* 
f^niiut nl A voiii|iAnY tiy l)ir nlu^K* vitvutiinlAurr of 
the lu|itoi thcY (Oiild «waUow. At mivh a iliiuiri 
wah our iiiAii of tliirr lioU tm, tuui of (wo. mih ot a 
Itoulr Aiut A UaII. Aiul Mt oil I Aiul A<i fov tutuiirlt. Iir 
kr|il A noil lit IoiiiiiaI ol wUaI lir UaiI tHnu'lu'iU ^* 
III' (aIIoI III aI rviiY pUrr lo wliirli lir liAtl Urru in 
Yilnl lUitiH^ A wluitr Willi CI. My tvrkoiiiiig in of 
Aiiollin RIM I 1 I liAvr Hoiiirluurn VAiiinl oil ii^mii a 
tliioiri. our» I wo, oi iIiut vliAiAtlriP. hwaHowoI IiaIi 
A <lii;ni Amvilotrn, auiI Unlril vi^hl ii| leu uiaipul 
(hin^Hi lliAl wru* iiol wmlli llir RWAUowiii|). I liAvr 
our AilvAulA^^r ovri my nlil liirmli I I'Aii iU);nil wtiM* 
III Inn )>tiiA!irt 1 tiAvr iMMirlirili witlioiil a tirA\)At'li. 

\Vtu*n wi* PAl tluwii In ilmnri Al I.omI (•iutiw«'irs 
1 IoiiimI itiAl ttir IaMo wrtfi iH't iipinl in mmir mul by 
(wo (litUirnl |iAitiv'«it one pi wtiuh Im-Ioii^i'iI ti» mv 
l.Uul, Allil llu" Olliri III tuv I.Ailv. Al llir opo\i 
i-iii\ «i| inv LiM^I'i r;iI Mi. rint III. a oiaii a^^iv^'ciiiK' 
l>v |iiolt Uiiut, who hdR ii«i MMiiri in hiR iuumI, iiu 
Moiniiuiur III hit («-rhn^it, mul. hkr* tnlAin «hMuurtl 
•ipnu*, hAB lhr |»n»|MUv i»l rnAlrRriii^; wilh «'\ri\ 
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thing. He dines with every body that eivcs a din- 
ner, has seventeen cards for the seven days of the 
week, cuts up a fowl, tells a story, and hears a story 
toldy with the best grace of any man in the worla. 
Mr. Placid had been brought by my Lonl, but 
teemed inclined to desert to my Lady, or rather to 
tide with both, having a smile on the right check for 
the one, and a simper on the left for the other. 

Lord Grubwell beine a patron of the fine artsi 
had at his board end, oesiaes the layer out of hit 
grounds, a discarded fidler from the opera-house* 
who allowed that Handel could compose a tolerable 
chorus; a painter, who had made what he called 
Fancy-portraits of all the family, who talked a great 
deal about Corregio ; a gentleman on one hand of 
him, who seemed an adept in cookery ; and a little 
blear-eyed man on the other, who was a connoisseur 
in wine. On horse-fiesh, hunting, shooting, cricket, 
and cock* fighting, we had occasional dissertation t| 
from several young gentlemen at both sides of hit 
end of the table, who, though not directly of hit 
establishment, seemed, from what occurred in con- 
versation, to be pretty constantly in waiting. 

Of my Lady's division, the most conspicuous per- 
ton was a gentleman who sat next her. Sir John 

, who seemed to enjoy the office of her CicUbeo^ 

or Cavaiiere serventCf as nearly as the custom of this 
country allows. There was, however, one little dif- 
ference between him and the Italian Cavaliere, that 
he did not seem so solicitous to serve as to admire 
the Lady, the little attentions being rather directed 
from her to him. Even his admiration was rather 
understood than expressed. The gentleman, indeed, 
to borrow a phrase from the grammarians, appeared 
to be altogether of the passive mood, and to con- 
sider every exertion as vulgar and unbecoming. He 
spoke mincingljf looked «omc\\u.ti^ mott. ^^^:a^ft. 
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tliaii man ; had the finett tccth» the whiUit hand, 
and tent a perfume around him at every motion. He 
had travclledy quoted Italy very oftcni iind called 
tliii a tramontane country, in which, if it were not 
fur one or two fine women, there would be no po»- 
kibility of exiiting. 

Kckidea thii male attendant, Lady Grubwdl had 
:u-vrral female intimates, who teemed to have profited 
rxtrrmcly by her oatronaffe and initructiont, who 
had learned to talic on all town Mibjecti with such 
case and cuiifidencc, that one could never have lup- 
l>r/.rd they had brcn bred in the country, and had, 
UH Colonel CauHtic informed me, only lott their baib- 
fiilncu about three wecki before. One or two of 
them, 1 could nee, were in a prufeiied and particular 
manner imitatom of my Lacly, uted all her phram, 
aped all hrr KCHturrt, and had their drcH made 90 
exactly after her pattern, that the Colonel told me 
a blunt country ventleman, who dined there one 
rainy dav, and afterward* paiuicd the niffht at hii 
houie, tnought they had got wet to the ftkin in their 
way, and had been refitted from her Ladyship*! 
wardrobe. * But he wai mistaken,* said the (Co- 
lonel ; * they only borrowed a little of her com- 
plexion.* 

The painter had made a picture, of which he wu 
very proud, of mv Ladv attended by a group of 
thoHc young fricnos, in tne character of Diana, sur- 
rounded by her nymphs, surprised by Actcon. My 
Ludy, when she was showing it to me, made mc 
take notice how very like my Lord Acteon was. 
Sir Jdlin, who leaned over licr ithouldcr, put on a« 
litoad a Mmilc as his good-breeding would allow, and 
itaid it wan one of the most monstrous clever thingi 
he had ever heard her Ladyship iiay. 

Of my Lord's party there were some young men, 
hiutlien and cousini oi ic\^ lAii'^*% >\^m^hst who 
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showed the same laudable desire of imitating him» as 
their kinswomen did of copying her^ But each end 
of the table made now and then interchanges with 
the other: some of the most promising of my 
Lord's followers were favoured with the countenance 
and regard of her Ladyship ; whilfCi on the other 
handy some of her nymphs drew the particular at- 
tention of Acteon, and seemed, like those in the 
picture, willing to hide his Diana from him* Amidst 
those diierent, combined, or mingled parties, I could 
not help adnuring the dexterity of Placid, who con- 
trived to divide m^iself among them with wonderful 
address. To the landscape-gardener he talked of 
clumps and swells ; he spoke of harmony to the mu» 
tician, of colouring to th« painter, of hats and fea* 
thers to the young ladies, and even cpnciliated the 
lelevated and unbending Baronet, by appeals to him 
about the key at Marseilles, the Corso at Rome, and 
the gallery of Florence. He was once only a little 
unfortunate in a reference to Colonel Caustic, which 
he meant as a compliment to my Lady, * how much 
more elegant the dress of the jJadies was now-a-days 
than formerly when they remembered it V Plgcid is 
but very little turned of fifty. 

Caustic and I were nearly ' mutes and audience to 
this act.' The Colonel, indeed, now and then threw 
in a word or two of that doki flcafrUe^ that sweet 
and sharp sort in which his pohteness contrives to 
convey his satire. I thought I could discover that 
the com^ny stood somei^iat in awe of him ) and 
even my Lady endeavoured to gain his good*will by 
a very marled attention. She begged leave to drinl 
his sister's health in a particular manner after dinner, 
and regretted exceedingly not being favoured with 
her company. * She hardly ever stirs abroad, my 
J^Jt lowered the Colonel ; * besides (looking 
slyly at some of her Lad^aVa^H ltxcai!Lt.lnKSL^a^ ^^ 
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18 not youngy nor, I am afraid, bashful enough for 
one of Diana's virgins.' 

When we returned home in the evening, Caustic 
began to moralize on the scene of the day. * We 
were talking,' said he to me, * t'other morning, 
when you took up a volume of Cook's Voyages, of 
the advantages and disadvantages arising to newly- 
discovered countries from our communication with 
them ; of the wants we shew them along with the 
conveniences of life, the diseases we communicate 
along with the arts we teach. I can trace a striking 
analogy between this and the visit of Lord and Lady 
Grubwell to the savagres here, as I am told they oN 
ten call us. Instead of the plain wholesome &re, 
the sober manners, the filial, the parental, the faniily 
virtues, which some of our households possessed, 
these great people will inculcate extravagance, dis- 
Npation, and nej^lect of every relative duty; and 
then in point of breeding and behaviour, we shall 
have petulance and inattention, instead of bashful 
civility, because it is the fashion with fine folks to be 
easy ; and rusticity shall be set off with impudence, 
like a grog^ram waistcoat with tinsel binding, that 
only makes its coarseness more disgusting.' 

* But you must set them right, my good Sir,' I 
replied, * in these particulars. You must tell your 
neighbours, who may be apt, from some spurious 
examples, to suppose that every thing contrary to 
the natural ideas of politeness is polite, that in such 
an opinion they are - perfectly mistaken. Such a ca- 
ricature is indeed, as in all other imitations, the ea- 
siest to be imitated ; but it is not the real portraiture 
and likeness of a high-bred man or woman. As 
good dancing is like a more dignified sort of walk, 
and as the best dress hangs the easiest on the shape ; 
so the highest good breeding, and the most highly 
polished fashion, is the nearest to nature, but to na- 
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ture in its best state^ to that hlle nature which workft 
of taste f and a person of fashion is a work of taste) 
in every department require. It is the same in mo- 
rals as in demeanour ; a real man of fashion has a 
certain retenue^ a degree of moderation in every- 
thing, and will not be more wicked or dissipated than 
there is occasion for ; you must therefore signify to 
that young man who sat near me at Lord Grub- 
well's, who swore immoderately, viras rude to the 
chaplain, and told us some things of himself for 
which he ought to have been hanged, that he will 
not have the honour of going to the devil in the very 
best company.' 

^ Were I to turn preacher,' answered the CidoneU 
* I would not read your homily. It might be as 
you say in former times ; but in my late excursion to 
your city, I cannot say I could discover, even in the 
first company, the high polish you talk of. There 
was Nature, indeed, such as one may suppose her in 
places which I have long since foreetten ; but as for 
her beauty or grace, I could perceive but little of it. 
The world has been often csuled a theatre ; now the 
theatre of your fashionable world seems to me to 
have lost the best part of its audience ; it is all either 
the yawn of the side-boxes, or the roar of the upper 
gallery. There is no /// (as I remember the pit) ; 
none of that mixture oi good-breeding, discernment) 
taste, and feeling, which constitutes an audience^ 
such as a first-rate performer would wish to act his 
part to. For the simile of the theatre vnUl still hold 
m this further particular, that a man, to be perfectly 
well-bred, must have a certain respect and value for 
his audience, otherwise his exertions will generally 
be either coarse or feeble. Though indeed a per- 
fectly well-bred man will feel that respect even for 
himself; and were he in a room alone,' said Caustic, 
(takmg an involuntary step or Ivro^.xSi^A ^^\. ^^^ 
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fite to a mirror thut hangt At the upper cimI of hi* 
parlour,) * would blush to (Ind himidr In % me«tt or 
untf raeeful attitudei or to Indulge a thought groiAf 
illtbcrali or ungentlemanlike.* * You Mnile/ Mid 
Milt Cauitic to me I * but I have often told my tM^ 
ther» that he ii a verjr Oroondatei on that score i 
and your Edinburgh people may be very well bredi 
without coming up to hii itandiird/ * Nay but,* 
laid I| ' were I etcn to give Edinburgh upi it would 
not affect my position. Edinburgh T$ but a copy of 
a lar^r metropolis i and in every copy the defect T 
mentioned is apt to take place i and of all qualities I 
ktiowi this of fashion and good breeding it the most 
delicatci the most evanescentf If I may be allowed 
so pedantic a phrase. H'is Uke the flavour of cer- 
tain liquors, which it is hardly possible to preserve 
in the removal of them.' ' Oh I now I unacrstand 
you/ said Caustic, smilins in his turn | *like Har- 
row^te-water, for exampTci which I am told has 
■pint at the spring | but when brought hkheri I 
find It, under favouri to have nothing out stink and 
ill taste remaining.' 
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That wc often make the misery, as well as * the 
happiness wc do not find,' is a truth which Moril* 
ints nave freq\icnt1y remarked, and which can hardly 
be too often rc])eated. 'Tis one of those specific 
maxims which apply to every character and to every 
situation, and which therefore, in different modes of 
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expressiony almost every wiae man has eodeavoured 
to enforce and illustrate. Without going so far as 
the Stoics would have usy we may venture to assert, 
that there is scarce any state of calamity in which a 
firm and a virtuous mind will not create to itself con- 
solation and relief ; nor any absolute degree of pros- 
perity and success in which a naturally discontented 
spirit will not find cause of disappointment and dis- 
gust. 

But in such extremes of situation it is the lot of 
£ew to be placed. Of the bulk of nntankind the life 
is passed amidst scenes of no very eventful sort, 
amidst ordinary engagements and ordinary cares. 
But of these, perhaps, still more than of the others^ 
the good or evil is in a great measure regulated by 
the temper and disposition of him to whom they fall 
out ; like metals in coin, it is not alone their intrin- 
sic nature, but also that impression which they re- 
ceive from us, that creates their value. It must be 
material, therefore, in the art of happiness, to pos- 
sess the power of stamping satisfiaction on the enjoy- 
ments which Providence has put into our hands. 

I have been led into these reflections from meeting 
lately with two old acquaintances, from whom I had, 
by Various accidents, been a long while separated, 
but whose dispositions our early intimacy had per- 
fectly unfolded to me, and the cnrcumstances of 
whose lives I have since had occasion to learn. 

When at school, Clitander was the pride of his 
parents and the boast of our master. There was no 
acquirement to which his genius was not equal ; and 
though he was sometimes deficient in application, 
yet whenever he chose he outshone every competitor. 

Eudocius was a lad of very inferior talents. He 
was frequentl^r the object of Clitander's ridicule, but 
he bore it with an mdifference that very soon dis- 
armed his adversary ; and hi« C0TX%\;KaX. c^\:^^^*^^^ 
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and good-humour mid« all hii clMt-fcUowi hit 
friencM. 

CUtinder wai born the hdr of u vny Iwgt eiute, 
which cominr to the poMettioii of tt an carlv agfCi 
he let out un nia travek, and continued abroaa for a 
conaidcrablc number of yean. In the accompUih- 
menti of the nuiny he wai equally luccesiful ai he 
had been in the attainmcntB of the bovy and at- 
tracted particular notice in the different puicei of hit 
reiidence on tlie continent » ai a young man from 
whom the highest expectationi might reasonably be 
formed. But it was renuirked by tome intelligent 
obierven, that he rather acquired than relished those 
accomplishmentsi and learned to judge more than to 
admire whatever was beautiful in nature, or excellent 
in art. At times he seemed, like other youthful 
possessors of ample fortunes, disposed to enjoy the 
means of pleasure which his situation enabled him to 
command. At otlier times, he talked with indiffer- 
ence or contempt both of those pleasures themiehres, 
and of the companions with whom they had been 
shared. He remained bnger abroad than is custom- 
ary, as his friends said, to make himself master of 
wlmtcver nii^ht be useful to his country or orna- 
mental to himself { but in fact, he remained where 
he was, as 1 have heard himuelf confess, from an in- 
dilfereiicc about whither he should go i because, as 
he frankly said, he thought he should find the same 
f(U)U at Kdine au at Paris, at Naples as at Rome. 
Ill Kuiu|( through Hungary, he visited the qukk* 
silver minea, where the iniserable workmen, pent up 
for life, UcAv of the liglit of the sun, as of the beau- 
ticu of anotiier worlo! One of those, as Clitander 
i\m\ hid party c^unie up to him, was leaning on lua 
inutittck, under one of the dismal lamps that unfold 
the horrors uf the place, eating the morsel of brown 
hrrad that iu allowed thrui. What wretched fare! 



s^d one of t)ie eofldptny. Bmhe M^fittto enjoy it! 
rqilied Clhander. 

When he returned tO' England^ he wai suirounded 
by the young and the gay^ ^i4io alkured hii» to plea- 
sure; and by more respeetable ekaraeterst who in- 
vited him to butinetf and ambition^ With both 
societies he often misedy but could scarcely be said 
to associate ; to both he lent himself, as it were, for 
the time ; but became the property of neither, and 
seemed cmaUy ^ssatisfied with both. 

When I saw him lately, he was at his paternd 
seity one of the finest places in one of the finest 
parts of the country. To my admiration of its im- 
provements he assented with the coolness- of a spec- 
tator who had often looked on them ; yet X found 
that he had planned most df them himsdf. In the 
neighbottrhood I found htm reBpeetied but not po- 
pu& ; and eren when I \^s tokl stories of his bene- 
ficence^ of which there vrere many, they were told as 
deeds in which he wa» to be imitated rather than be- 
loved. Hit hospitality was uncommonly extensive ; 
but hit neighbour} partook of k rather as a duty 
^lan a tfe asur e . And though at table he ssm 
moK witty and more livdy things than all his 
guettt put Coge ther, yet every body remarked how 
doH the dinner had been. 

At hit house I found Endocius, who flew to em- 
brace me» and to tett me hit bsttory fince we parted. 
He told it rather more in detail than was necessary ; 
but I thanked him for his minuteness, because it had 
the air of bdieving me interested in the tale £u- 
docittt vrat now almost as rich as Chtander ; but his - 
£3rtune was of his own acquisition^ In the line of 
commerce, to which he had been bred, he had 
been highly successftd. Industry, the most un- 
tainted npnghtness, and that sort of claim which 
fi happy disposition had upon cveq ^cyA teosw 
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he mcty had procured him luch advantagcit that ia a 
few years he found himself poNetaed <? wealthy be- 
yond his most sanguine expcctationSf and* as he mo- 
destly said, much beyond his merits: but he did 
himself injustice ; he had all the merit which en- 
juying it thankfully, and using it well, could ffivc. 
At his houK, to which I afterwards attended mm« 
most things were goodf and Eudocius honestly 
praised them all. He liad a group of his neighbours 
asftcmhlcd, all of whom were happy ; but those who 
came from visiting Clitander were always the hap- 
piest. In his garden and grounds there were some 
beauties which Eudocius showed you with much 
HHtisiaction ; there were manv deformities which he 
(lid not observe himself: if any other remarked 
them, he was happy they were discovered, and took 
a memorandum for mending them next year. Hii> 
tenants and cottagers were contented and comfort- 
able, or at least in situations that ought to make them 
S4). If any of tlicm came with complaints to Eudo- 
cius, he referred them to his stewani* but with in- 
junctions to treat them indulgently ; and when the 
steward sometimes told him he had been imposed on» 
he said he would not trust the man affain ; but re- 
peated a favourite phrase of his, which he had learnt 
from somebody, but adopted from pure good nature, 
' that he might be cheated of his money, but should 
not of his temper.' In this, as in every thinflr else, it 
was not easy to vex him, while on the other nand he 
was made liappy at very Uttle expcnce ; he laughed 
at dull jokcB, was pleased with bad pictures, praised 
(lull books, and patronised very inferior artists ; not * 
always from an absolute ignorance in thcK things 
(though liib taste, it must be owned, was none of 
the most acute), but because it was his way to be 
f)lea8cd, and that he liked to see people pleased around 
hinu 
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It wii not 10 with Qitander. Wanting that enthu- 
Hkitmt tilt! happy deeeptioni which leadi warmer, and 
indeed inferior mimlif throtigh Ufe, he examined wKh 
too criticaii perhapi too Juit an eye, its plcamrei* itM 
ambitiotti itt lovei it* triendiihip« and found them 
empty and unMtii^ring. Eudoctui wan the hapny 
•pcAatorof an indiftcrently played comedy 1 hut Cit- 
tandetf had got behind the icencii and saw the a^tori 
with all their wanla and imperfcdtionii. Clitandrri 
howevcrp never (howi the loumcM or the melancholy 
of a miianthrope. He 11 not interested enougli in 
mankind to be angryt nor ii the worid worth hit being 
Md for* Thus he not only wanti the adlual nleaiurcn 
of life» but even that lort of enjoyment whicn result! 
from iti lorrowi. 

MIfrrum ifjudktt, fuod mtnpumfli^it mffrr, 811*1. 

Thtf only aatiifaotion he Kema to feel, ii that tort of 
d«l«Aion which hit ability enables him to make of the 
CMplintia of the world'i pleaiurei, the hypocri«y of 
ita affiicted vhrtuetf the falie eitimation or ita know 
Iwigtf tbaridioukiuineN of itt pretended importance. 
Henoe he ia often a man of humour and oi wit, and 
playa with botht with the appearance of gaiety and 
mfath. But thie gaiety ia not happineti. Such a 
dalectkm may dotne onc'i face in amilcni but it can* 
not BMike ghid the heart* In the gaiety of Clitandcri 
however ticitedt there ia little enjoyment* Clitander 
tta4ervalnM hit audienee, and never delivcra himMlf 
Uf to thrni with that happy cheerfulneiii with which 
Ettdooiua tellt hia old atoneti and every one laughi 
wilboiit knowing why. 

In the apathy of a dull many nohodv in intemtcd, 
tad Wf coAiign him to iti influence witnout rcfled>i(m 
and without regret. But when one coniidem how 
rnueb ia kiat to the world by the indifference of C*li« 
tandor» ont otnnot help lamenting that unfortunate 
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uervendaa of talcnt»» bv which they are not wiAy 
deprived of their tnlue, but m«de inatnimenta of iU 
fortune ) which* if 1 m«y be allowed the exprcit»ion» 
diMJippointi the bouuty of He«ven» biuh to it« pot* 
»e»»or himaelf* nnd to tho»e around hinif whom it 
ought to httve enriched. 

V 
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A MONO the a|K)logic» for irregukrity and ditiipation, 
none are of more pernicious tendency than tho«e which 
are drawn from the good qualities with which that 
iriegularity and distipation are «uppoaed to be gene« 
i^allv accompanied. The warmth and opennena of 
noble mindni it it laidi aix apt to lead them into ex« 
travagancieH which the colu and the unfeeling can 
eaaily criticiHC, and may plauiibly condemi>. But in 
the lame minda reaide tne virtnei of magnanimity^ 
diaintercHtedneiia, bencvolencct and friendiihip> in a 
degree tu which the tame and the aelliah, who boaat 
of the prudence and propriety of their conduct 
can never anpire. The nrat reaemblc a luxuriant tree» 
whichf amidat ita wild and wandering ahoota^ ia yet 
productive of the ncheat fr\tit 1 the othertt like a ary 
and ban-en HtiH k, put forth a few regular but atunted 
hiauchtrt, which reipiire wo pruning u\deed| but from 
which no prtjtit i* to he reaped. 

It might be worth while to inuuire into the juatice 
i)f thiH account, to the truth of wnich the young and 
the gay are apt imphcitly to aatient ) but the young 
and the gay have too much vivacity to reaaoni and a« 
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little inclination as leisure for inquiry : yet some of 
them who knew Flavillusy may hsten for a moment 
while I tell them his history. 'Tis the last time 
they will be troubled with his name, or his misfor- 
tunes ! 

He was the heir of an estate which was once 
reckoned very considerable. It descended to him 
burdened with a good deal of debt, and with a variety 
of incumbrances ; but still Flavillus was held to have 
succeeded to a great possession, his nominal rent-roll 
being a large one. At an early period of life, he 
entered into the army ; but he soon quitted a profes- 
sion where, in point of wealth, the prospects were not 
alluring ; and where, in point of station, he had not 

fatience to wait for the usual steps of advancement* 
lavillus, both while he was in the army, and after he 
quitted it, was accounted one of the most agreeable 
and most accomplished men that was any where to be 
met with. Nor was this reputation undeserved. Hav- 
ing had a complete university education, he had all 
the leaniin^ of a philosopher, without any of that 
pedantry which often attends it ; and having mixed a 
good deal in the world, he had all the ease of a man 
of fashion, without any of that flippancy which mere 
men of fashion are apt to acauire. Flavillus, from 
those qualities, became the darling of society. His 
company was universally courted; and it was consi- 
dered as a high recommendation to any party of plea- 
sure, that he was to be one of the number, ros^* 
sessed of an indolence which unfitted him for busi- 
ness, having quitted the army, the only profession he 
ever had the leaii inclination to cultivate, and too ne- 
gligent to think of retrieving the incumbrances on 
his estate by oeconomv and schemes of prudence, he 
gave himself completely up to the pleasures of society^ 
and allowed himself to be captivated by the ^^u-* 
larity which his manners secuTtd \&RV) ^xw^\r^ "^^ 
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g;rner«l good-will with whkb he wm contlanlly 
received. 

It it eMv tp cunjedure the efcAt of Mich a coiifk 
of life OB tKe circumttanceii of FUvillMO. The debts 
and incumbrances on his estate were allowed to re- 
main, and the expcnce he was led into added much 
to their amount. At firat Fkvillus felt a fOM^d deal 
of uncasineM on this groynd t be made aeme feeble 
effort* to retrench his exp€DCP» $nd to mkk Was in e»' 
pensive aooiety i to dreas more pkinlyt to give up 
public placesi to go no more to tuvemst tolose no 
more money at play. But theae better vtaolutioas 
•unk under his love of pleaaure» and hia temputioai 
to habitual indulgence. He became at kngtn afiiid 
to thiitk of liis circumstances | and the very despair 
which that occasioned made him plunge more deeply 
into dissipation. Painfully conscious aa he was of 
much mispeot time and mispent fortune* he durst not 
look into the account of either. 

The deeper, however, he plun|^ed into diaaipation, 
the fonder of him did his compamons become. The 
circle of his acquaintance indeed came to be in aome 
measure changitl. At an early period of lafe* his 
Ci)mpany wu select \ at a later i)eriod he became less 
nice about his friends | but still I'lAvillus was accounted 
one of the finest fellows in the world. Hia bottle com* 
panions were ever loud in his piaise i at the midnight 
riot his name was never mentioned without the hiffheit 
pancjiyric, without the wannest |ux>feasioBS of frtcnd- 
ihip, confirmed by the most Mcrcd oaths, and accon- 
p:iiucd with the mo»t eiulcaring cKpressioiia of deliffht. 
AmiiUt the vociferations of merriment, and the jofiitr 
of vKhauch^ to have listened lo the sounds which 
then were uttered, one would have thought that the 
GodJcM of Fnendsliip herself had descended upon 
e.utlu and was animatnig the voices of the compa- 
uiom* <^f Ilavillus. 
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With all this Fbivillus was far from being happy. 
Superior to the companions he now lived with, he 
could not always avoid refledling on the nothingness 
of his situation ; and though he was afraid to tliink 
upon ity he could not help at times foreseeing that 
the means of his extravagance must draw to a close. 
His spirit on some occasions rose within him, and he 
formed unavailing plans to retrieve his situation , and 
ad worthy of himself ; but he had proceeded too far to 
be able easily to retrad ; he had sunk in his own esteem 
and what was worse, was accustomed to feel that he 
had done so. In this state he remained for some time^ 
the voice of reason and of right becoming more and 
more feeble, and the influence of present gratiHcation 
strengthening with every fresh indulgence. 

Matters, however, at length came to a crisis. Upon 
applying to his man of business, who had, without 
ette€t, made repeated remonstrances against liis expen- 
sive course of life, he was told that there was no 
more money to be had-— that his creditors, who had 
already had much patience, were now become too 
clamorous to be any longer flattered or amused ; in 
short, he was informed in plain language, that witli- 
out discharging his debts a jail must be the conse- 
quence. 

Flavilltts's mind was no longer what it had been. 
At a former period, had he foreseen such an event, it 
is hard to say what would have been the consequence. 
Now he stooped to the misery of his situation. The 
▼eiT nieht bdFore he received this decisive intelligence 
henad Deen engaged in a debauch, which lasted from 
dinner till momine ; he had parted with his compa- 
nions amidst the loudest exclamations of social joy 
and social affedlion ; the next night they had resolved 
to rejpNeat their bHss and reiterate their enjoyment. 
At this second meeting Flavillus ventured to mention 
his KtuBtion, I wUl spare my renden «cv ^cx:^>x<cv\ ^\ 
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the mortifying indifference with which hin story wat 
received. FlaviUuH found that from those friends 
whom he had freuuently heard hoast of the wannth 
nnd genrroHity of their souls» when compared with 
the meaner and eoUlcr minds of the dull) the plodding* 
and the sober ; from those men with whom he used 
to net the table in a roar, with whom he had a thou- 
Band times come under the most sacred bonds of 
Attachment! and who had a thousand times sworn 
they could not live without him {-^from all of them 
was he obliged to receive, in different terms, the same 
mortifying reply, that they could not afford him the 
smallest rcliet or assistance. 

A gentleman, whom t shall here call Marcus, who 
had known Flavillus in his younger days, who knew 
his good qualities, his accomplishments, so worthy of 
a better fate, who had often mourned over him, but 
who, from indignation at the dissipated course he had 
followed, had avoided his company, heard accidentally 
of this incident in his hfe. In the most delicate man- 
ner in the world, without his so much as knowing 
from whom the relief came, he was relieved, and, by 
this gentleman's bounty, was freed from the impend- 
ing horrors of a jail. 

But Flavilhi3, though ruined by disnipation, had 
not yet fully attained either its apathy or its mean* 
ncRS. The generosity of MnreuR, though it relieved 
his present dintreis, shewed him at once the Ptation 
he had lout, and that to which he was reduced. His 
body, which his former course of life had enfeebled, 
was too weak to sttpport the acritHtion of his inind. 
He retired to a little co\mtry viUnge, where he might 
eoually avoid the neirledl of those rompaniouR by 
whom luR former foUieR had been Rhnred, and the 
reproach or the pity of those by whom they had been 
cenhured or shunned. Here he lived on a small pen- 
sion which the same benevolent interposition procured 
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him, till a lingering nervous disorder put a period to 
his sufferings. 

'Twas but a few weeks ago I assisted at. his fune- 
ral. There I saw one or two of his former associates 
who had taken the trouble to attend, who, after a 
few inquiries after the cause of his death , and a few 
common-place regrets, that so agreeable and good- 
hearted a fellow should have been so unfortunate^ 
made an appointment for a supper in the evening* 
Marcus put a plain stone over his grave. I never 
look on it without the mortifying refle6lion, with 
how many virtues it might have been inscribed ! with- 
out lamenting that so excellent natural abilities as 
those of Flavillus, so much improved by education, 
and so susceptible of farther improvement, should 
have been lost to every worthy and valuable purpose ; 
lost in a course of frivolous or criminal dissipation^ 
amidst companions without attachment or friendship, 
amidst pleasures that afforded so little real happiness 
or enjoyment. 

P 
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